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A Review by 
ELMER DAVIS 
THE WORLD CRIB8IS. 1915. * the —_ 
Hon. Winston 8. Churchill, C. H. ew 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.50. 


ANY are the hearts that are weary 
tonight, waiting for the war to 
cease. Everybody who took part 
in it seems to insist on fighting 
it over again in post-mortems as 

acrimonious and futile ag those of the bridge 
table. About the only prominent public man 
who is not arguing about how the hand was 
Played is M. Poincaré, who is too 
busy adding up the score. 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, 


(Copyright, 1923, by The New York Times Company.) 


What He Would Have Done to Win the War 


- getting the British Navy ready and having it 


in hand when the war broke out, and he 
manages to convince the reader that in so 
far as the Dardanelles disaster can be blamed 
on any individuals less eminent than Clotho, 
Lachesis and Atropos, it is not on him. His 
retelling of this ancient epic is interesting 
enough; but more important is this picture 
of the conflict between the professional and 
the amateur mind, in which the rights and 
wrongs were by no means all on one side. 
In the Dardanelles affair the conflict is less 
pronounced, and sheer blundering and had 





among others, is going back over the 
war and explaining what he did in it, 
writing about the events of each year 
“a volume almost as long as the year 
itself. We have here to deal with his 
history of the year 1915, or rather 
the things that he did, and were done 
to him, in that year. This was the 
year of the Dardanelles, also the year 
which saw Mr. Churchill put out of 
the Admiralty, which he had ably 
managed since 1911, and gently de- 
fenestrated via the shock-absorbing 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster.* The man in the street may 
be pardoned for not seeing this event 
as the awful apocalyptic catastrophe 
which it seemed to its victim; but 
there is plenty of interest for the 
reader in Mr. Churchill's spirited and 
on the whole very effective defense 
of his Dardanelles expedition. To 
the reflective there is a deeper value 
in the book, for it is one of the most 
forthright defenses of the amateur 
spirit ever written, by one of the 
distinguished amateurs of our time. 

Mr. Churchill, to be sure, does not 
regard himself as an amateur. He 
is an expert on most subjects, espe- 
cially military and naval affairs. 
Yet throughout this volume, dealing 
with his career as head of the British 
Navy and as a member of the War 
Council even after his demotion, he 
appears in a dual role. - He runs with 
the hare in naval matters, -where he 
argues, and convincingly, that the 
naval experts usually agreed with 
him on the Dardanelles business. He 
hunts with the hounds, however, in 
dealing with the army, whose Gen- 
erals persisted during 1915 in losing 
the war in their own way after 
Churchill had shown them how to 
win it. 

Mr. Churchill doubtless has a 
grievance against a public which has 
always been inclined to underestimate 
- his real and considerable abilities, but 
for this his own personality is much 
to blame. He would certainly have 
gone further had he been born plain 
John Smith. His whole life has been 
overshadowed by the fact that he is 
a Marlborough manqué, gifted with 
much of the broad vision, the energy 
and the talent of his eminent ances- 
tor, but lacking just the touch of 
genius (also, one must add, the apti- 
tude in double dealing) which en- 
abled the great original Churchill to 
put it over. One cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Churchill deserves compari* 
son with an even more versatile ama- 
teur, of still more exalted lineage, 
»who was on the other side in the late un- 
pleasantness; a gentleman who was also 
obsessed by his own singular resemblance to 
a great military ancestor; who knew that he 
could handle every department better than 
the dull routinarians who were in charge: 
who wanted to lay out every campaign, 
fight every battle; and who chewed his nails 
in futile despair as he saw other people 
losing a war which he could have won off- 
hand if he had been allowed to run it single- 
handed 








This is perhaps unfair, though a dozen 
passages in Churchill's book suggest it. 
After all, the Tate First Lord of the Admi- 
raity never composed an opera or ventured 
inte biblical criticism. He did a good job in 


What was needed, in short, was something 
which would leave the battered Germans 
b. i in helpi submission before the 
majestic superiority of British intellect. And 
who so expert in the original and sinister 
touch as Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, 
who, as Home Secretary, had shown his 
preference for manoeuvre over slaughter 
when he called out the Coldstream Guards 
and a battery of field artillery to arrest a 
couple of East End gunmen? Yet in this, 
as in most of Mr. Churchill’s theories and 
doings, there is more value than is apt to be 











“Our new beavily armored cars, known as ‘tanks,’ now brought into action for the first time.” 


From “Raemaeker's Carioon History of the War.” New York: The Century Company. 


luck played a big part. But Mr. Churchill's 
efforts to tell Kitchener, French and Joffre, 
not to mention Sir Edward Grey, how to win 
the war are more entertaining and of more 
permanent philosophical value. 
Churchill's theory -of war is expressed on 
Page 5: . 
Battles are won by slaughter and ma- 


noeuvre. The greater the General, the 
more he contributes in- manoeuvre, the 
less he demands in mater. * *. © 


There is required for the ctomposition of 
a great commander not only massive 
common sense and reasoning power, not 
only imagination, but also an element 
of legerdemain, an original and sinister 
touch, which leaves the enemy 

as well as beaten. 





discerned by the casual reader who laughs 


_ at the author’s unhappy manner and does 


not go beyond. With all his faults, he has 
and had the open mind. It was open to a 
good deal which might profitably have been 
shut out; but it also admitted ideas which 
did not penetrate certain military skulls tjll 
it. was almost too late. : 

So we see the diligent Winston, whether or 
not things were going well in his own depart- 
ment, tormented by the spectacle of incom- 
petence elsewhere and finally setting out to 
straighten things up. The Czar forbids 
Greek participation in the Dardanelles cam- 
paign. Churchill writes at once to Sir 
Edward Grey, beseeching him “not to make. 
a mistake in falling below the level of events. 


> 



























You must be bold and violent.’* The Czar 
must be put in his place. Unfortunately, 
Churchill put the letter away overnight to 
think it over, and the next morning Veni- 
zelos had resigned and it was too late. 

Observation of a British attack in France, 
from a point as near the front as could 
be reached “without incurring unjustifiable 
risks,”"’ leaves our hero with a conviction 
that Generals knew nothing about the life r 
and hardships of the rank and file. Doubt- ~# 
less this was true, but it merely confirmed 
Churchill's opinion of the habitual stupidity 

of Generals; so, when he resigned 
from the Cabinet in November, 1915, 
and went to the front as a Colonel. 
he was ‘‘the bearer of a good gift— 
the conception of a battle and a vic- 
tory."’ A miiitia Colonel, coming te : 
France to see his first active service, 
explains to the. Commander-in-Chief 
how he can win the war, and the 
Commander-in-Chief obtusely ignores” ~ 
him. * * * And yet the idea was, 
indeed, as its author says, worthy of 
study; it had in it the germ of the 
tank battles of 1918. The argument 
is not all on the side of the pro- 
fessional; nor of the amateur. , 

Churchill’s strictures against the. 
fossilized military mind which could 
conceive only of throwing masses of 
men against the enemy's trench lines 
have a good deal of merit. The war 
was not won by piecemeal offensives; 
it was not won purely by a western 
front campaign. This volume deals 
with the beginning of the long con- 
flict between westerners and east- 
erners_ which Was never. ended until — 

command “in France, and = 
‘closer governmental co-operation, 
enabled the Allies virtually to operate 
on the basis of the single front, as 
the Germans had always done. ~~ 
When the lines were broken decisive- ~~ 
ly in the west, it was with tanks and 
smoke, as Churchill had foreseen: 
years before. Certainly his visions 
were those of the amateur; he even-~— 
suggested, at one time, obliterating ~ 
the enemy's trenches with steam ~ 
rollers. Yet the original construction —_. 
of the tanks would not have been 
possible without his eager support, 
and he was not responsible for the 
haphazard and ineffielent tactics by 
which their first effects were squan- - 
dered. 

Indeed, one is impressed by the 
fact that Mr. Churchill’s viewpoint” 
on the war resembled, in many ways,” 
that of Mr. H. G. Wells. Both had 
the grand and sweeping vision; both 
saw that this was a new kind of war; 
both felt, rightly, that it would be 
won by novel methods; and both, in~* 
their search for novelty, sometimes ~ 
went rather far afield—Wells, nat- 
urally, rather more than Churchill. --— 
Wells as a fiction writer was used ~~ 
to bold and cheap experiments; yet ~~" 
after all it was another fiction writer, 
Colonel Swinton, who alone of of- 
ficers on active service had the imag~ 
irfation to conceive the practicability 

































































































































































and utility of something tike the 
tanks. ' 
So Mr. Churchill’s jeers at the 





Generals who did not want to spare 

troops for his “‘side show” at the 

Dardanelles; when they carelessly | 
threw them away by tens of thousands to - 
win a square mile or so of French territory, 
have some foundation; also his sighs for the _ 
public which always distrusted the side show 
while it cheered up and hoped for the end §)— 
of the war every time another French apple 
orchard was captured. Yet the heat of con- 
troversy is apt to lead him into the same 
error; most notably in dealing with the = 
French offensive in Champagne (supported 
by the British at Loos) in the Fall of 1915,” 
Churchill heard of this project. with natural 
dismay, for it meant the of 
reinforcements from his beloved Dardanelles, 
By that time, when he was out of the 
Admiralty, he had become a one-idea m 
The Dardanelles (Continued on Page Wij 
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Adventures of the Schoolbook Salesman 


Civic Virtue and the Empty Order Book 


“That is, Governor, the farmer is no gentleman. Let others assume responsibility for 


this gratuitous calumny. 


By JOHN E. ROSSER 


ONSIDERED from the outside, 
the publishing of schoolbooks 
is seemingly one of the most 
uneventful and humorless of 
all callings. The publisher 

maelf, however, knows that into 
the making of a textbook there may 
"creep the elements of a jest of Brob- 
: n proportions and of dire 
quences. He is uneasily aware 
‘ at any time he may find himself 
| Precipitated into an imbroglio be- 
' cause of some picture or assertion 
© presented in utter innocence by au- 
» thor and publisher. 
"Books are chosen for the schools 
| in different ways. In New York and 
| An many other large cities the Board 
-- of Education or some other author- 
zed body may select a multiple list 
ea which the several schools may 
' make requisitions. In Chicago the 
Board of Education awards exclu- 
: , basal contracts for a specified 
period of years. Counties sometimes 
hh multiple lists and sometimes 
og ive and limited lists. Twenty- 
‘four of the States, chiefly the South- 
and Southwestern, choose text- 
0 as does Chicago. Such long- 
m_exclusive contracts are in effect 
onopoly franchises, and are there- 
eagerly sought and sometimes 
weetically attacked when — in 


Competition in the textbook busi- 
"mess knows a keenness quite out of 

Hon to the sums of money in- 
Wolved. The total schoolbook busi- 


that is trivial indeed when 

oP d with other industries. Be- 
‘the chewing-gum industry or 
u it shows up poorly in- 

- And yet it. knows its rapier 
fs and bludgeon. strokes of com- 


‘a certain Southern State a few 
ye ago a set of readers had been 
joven by a subcommission of teach- 
rs appointed to investigate the mer- 
Sof all extant books on the sub- 
bet. “The investigators were unani- 
in their statement that the se- 
readers d was letel 


7% 


Drawn by Stuart Hay. 


“This is the way the gentlemen 
rid 


e, 
Gallop-a-trot, gallop-a-trot; 

This is the way the farmers ride, 
Hobbledy-hoy, hobbledy-hoy!"’ 
That is, Governor, the farmer 

is no gentleman! He did not 

make the point that, by implica- 
tion, the gentleman is no farmer]. 

Let others assume responsibility, 

if they will, for this gratuitous 

calumny. I shall not do so! 


Thus the indiscreet utterances of 
Mother Goose killed dead in that 
State that set of reading books, 
which indeed received not one favor- 
able vote. The defeated publisher 
had a shrewd suspicion, that one of 
his enterprising competitors first in- 
fermed the militant board member 
concerning the effect of the sinister 
quatrain. The leading newspaper of 
the State devoted to the defeat of 
the reader series a column-iength’ 
story utterly unmarked by levity. 


In Chicago another set of readers 
was incontinently thrown out of the 
schools when a new member of the 
city Board of Education, .a ruddy 
son of Erin, arose in scornful oppo- 
sition to the unhappy books. Em- 
ploying tone and manner of wither- 
ing satire, he said: “Let me read yez 
what I find. ‘Says Turkey-Lurkey 
to Ducky-Lucky’—I'll be domned if 
I'll read any more av sech dhrivel!”’ 
and he threw the book violently to 





the floor—and out of the schools. of 
Chicago 


I shall not do so!” 


Still another set of readers once 
failed to receive’a favorable vote of 
an adopting body because it was 
pointed out that one of the books 
contained a selection from the well- 
known “Carrying a Message to Gar- 
cia,’’ by Elbert Hubbard, then at the 
height of his fame and prominence. 
Copies of the Philistine were pro- 
duced and attention invited to some 
of the author’s Rabelaisian jests. It 
was held that nothing written by 
Hubbard should be placed before 
children. 

The subject of history is prolific of 
grief to publishers of textbooks in 
that field. Only recently New York 
has had its flurry of investigation 
into the teachings of the histories 
used in the city schools. Books were 
publicly criticized, condemned and 
blac Because the public 
schools are financially supported and 
used by the people, they are con- 
currently subjected to political ma- 
noeuvring, and sometimes to mob 
psychology. What is the latest and 
more fearsome bogy? Is it German 
DP da, the Yellow Peril, the 
fear of British domination? Well, 
let’s find out what the schools are 
saying about these monsters, and 
especially what the schoolbooks con- 
tain concerning them. The pacifist 
learns that the histories reek with 
human ‘gore and that they laud the 
warrior unduly. The superpatriot 
discovers slurs upon the Constitution 
and the Fathers of the Republic. 

In most Southern States, all of 





which have State-wide uniformity of 
textbooks adopted by appointive 
boards, the laws require the text- 
books chosen to ‘‘set forth fairly the 
interpretation of the Constitution as 
held by the f ders of the Confed- 
eracy.’’ The schools of M h 





the Texas cities. Indeed, the City 
Fathers openly expressed aversion 
for the untactful averment that 
“Fort Worth was founded upon a 
bluff.” . 
What with the rising tide of fun- 





setts and those of Southern States 
use different textbooks in history. 
Always the so-called negro prob- 
lem is bobbing up. Once it was.dis- 
covered that a textbook adopted by 
a Southern State contained a cut of 
the Emancipation statue in Boston, 
where kneeling negroes uplift to Lin- 
coln their manacled hands. The ex- 
plosion attendant upon that discov- 
ery was terrific and instantaneous. 
The publisher of a set of English 
textbooks was required to cut out of 
his book a bit of verse by Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, a negro. Religious 
differences still produce cataclysms 
in the textbook world, and sometimes 
when least expected. A publisher's 
representative, appearing before an 
adopting body, thought to avoid all 
manner of controversy. He said: 
“Gentlemen, I do not favor the new- 
fangied in education.. I still believe 
in the three R's.’ When it was 
announced that he had failed to get 
the business he desired, he asked a 
member of the board what the trou-* 
ble had been. This was the answer: 


“We were all dead against you on‘ 


that Three-R’s stuff. That was 
what ruined Blaine—Rum, Roman- 
ism and Rebellion.” 


Textbooks in geography have their |”, 


little ironies. Out in New Mexico. 
where one-half the population is of 
Spanish extraction and proud of the 
heritage, another racial problem ap- 
péars. In & recent State adoption for 
New Mexico the publisher of a cer- 
tain geography was kind enough to 
point out that a competing book set 
forth that in South America und 
Central America the blending of the 
blood of the Conquistadores and of 
negroes in happy marriage is not an 
unusual fact. The Spanish-Amceri- 
cans of New Mexico (be sure you so 
call them, rather than Mexicans!) 
do not lightly accept such state- 
ments. The publisher of the attacked 
book knew that he was fatally done 
for; but, by way of Parthian shot, 
he retorted to his discomfiter, in -he 
presence of witnesses: ‘‘Why don’t 
you read your own book? Yours 
says substantially the same thing.’’ 
It was found to be even so, and, the 
two contending stags lying dead, the 
winner was a third which made no 
mention of miscegenation. Within 
the last few weeks Fort Worth has 
made trouble for the publisher of a 
geography that, as was charged, 
failed to give that enterprising city 
its proper commercial rank among 





Following the Sea Tracks 


IN UEST OF EL DORADO. 8B: 
sievhow New 


York: D. Appicion 4 Co. $2. 
AVING voyaged twice to 
America from British ports 
and once from Copenhagen, 

I determined on my fourth visit to 
approach America from Spain and try 
to follow Columbus's keel over the 
water.’’ So runs Stephen Graham's 
preface to the chronicle of his sub- 





-to the needs of that State's 
ck But that set of readers was 
lot taken by the State Board of Edu- 
cat! which was supposed under 

law to accept 4s final the report 
the subcomm! 


~ 


of the board, had received and 

i to his associate members the 

prt of the committee of teachers, 
nan arose and said: 


a 


Governor, 1 shall not vote for ' 


books, and I do not believe 
you or any of my associates 

fll do so when you have heard 
at I have to say. This State is 

s ly agricultural; its planta- 
h owners are the sterling citi- 
upon whose broad shoulders 


largel} ‘ glory of’ this 

a component Cen thee 

A of the soil these 
books 


amnab cast a malicious 


oo 


prove what I -now 
Here in the. second book 
‘series I find these words: 





a derings in the wake of 
the undaunted Genoese and later on 
the trail of the Spaniards, the sea- 
men and soldiers, the adventurers 
and grandees who came in search 
of gold. And as ‘‘even today most 
people who seek America do so to 
make money,’’ Mr. Graham realizes 
the continuity of this hunt for for- 
tune through the centuries, and ac- 
cordingly 


El Dorado. 

For the reader of travel volumes, 
El Dorado has been found. Mr. 
Graham gives to each spot visited a 
wealth of interest. His is the happy 
knack of animated description. Each 
place in turn -stands out as some- 
thing actually seen. ‘‘No one goes 
to Spain to see the future’ he says. 
Small wonder when the past as he 


by their courtiers, wait on and 


twenty-four of the poor and blind 
of Madrid, goes back to the Middle 
Ages or before. The inhumanity 
and innate cruelty of the bull ring 
has its certain relationship to the 
unfeeling deviltries of the Inquisi- 
tion’s Auto de Fe. But gone ap- 
parently is the old greed for gold. 
Rapacity for gold killed Spain, we 
are told, and yet Spain has sur- 
vived in a quiet old-fashioned 





of Columbus 


quest of power.” 
not fail to point out 


Trial * jury is. not in 
. 8. A., by virtue 
Jones act of 1917. They 


ii 





talism, swept higher by the 
winds which Brother Bryan has set 
in motion, textbooks’ which. posit . 
their teachings upon the so-called 
theory of evolution are either under- 
going revision which brings to the 
fore the dispossessed tenants of the 
Garden of Eden or else find them- 
selves driven upon the beach of 
righteous wrath. With this maiter 
State Legislatures have vigorously 
concerned themselves, and, although 
modern science has usually stemmed 
the tide of Bryanic invective, the 
publishers “of storm-tossed volumes 
have prudently reefed canvas. 


Physiology textbooks sometimes 
engender acrimonious disputes that 
may be disastrous to the publisher. 
Just a short time ago a Southern 
State dropped a series of health text- 
books because these volumes, written 
in pre-Volsteadian days, depicted and 
described a whisky still, and, it was 
charged, therefore served as a com- 
Plete guide for those mischievous 
youths whose austere parents might 
decline to reveal the mystery of the 
raisin. Possibly Texas has never 
heard in vocal action any legislator 
more outraged than was a member 
from a Western country who a few 
ears ago discovered in the physi- 
ology then in use this amiabie state- - 
ment: “The bite of the rattlesnake 
is unpleasant, but it is rarely fatal.’’ 
The book which bespoke charity for 
the gentle rattler is no longer pur- 
veyed in Texas. 

If there are views and prejudices 
that are sometimes fatal to textbooks 
that oppose them; there are others 
which are mighty to save. In one of 
the Carolinas a certain set of arith- 
mmetics remained in use for the re- 
markable term of twenty years. No 


There was. to believe that the 
of‘the long-lived series lay 
in the fact that the “‘Rule of Three’’ 
was taught by means of problems 
each of which was a variant of this 
formula:. “‘If 60 Confederates could 
whip 2,500 Yankees, how many 
Yankees could 480 Confedera 
whip?’’ : 


However much it may lacerate his 
larynx to laugh off the jests often 
turned upon him, each textbook pub- 
lisher bravely essays the task, up- 


In passing he does 
that State 
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Autobiography of Mrs. Wiggin of Quillcote Farm 


of Memory ”’ Posthumously Publé-hed 


MY GARDEN OF MEMORY. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. JHustrated. 
465 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

E ingredients of biography 

are two: the subject of the 

biography must have led an 

interesting life, and the au- 

thor must have an interest- 

ing style of narrative. For ‘‘good” 
autobiography a third ingredient is 
essential—the author must be able 
to endow his portrait of himself with 
his own personality. “In My Gar- 
den of Memory” is the autobiog- 
raphy of the late Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, author of ‘‘Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm’’ and many other 
stories, who completed the work be- 
fore her death. The book is, there- 
fore, entirely her own. And it is 
“good” autobiography, though not of 
the best. Mrs. Wiggin’s life was in- 
tensely interesting to herself; that 
is evident from the first page to the 
last. It is a question whether it 
presented a great deal that will in- 
terest the modern reader. On the 
other hand, the author endows al- 
most every page with her personal- 
ity, and she possesses, of course, a 
gift for narrative which combines 
many winning qualities. The book 
belongs to a generation that is pass- 
ing, or has already passed; but there 
were gentlemen—and ladies—-in those 
days, and Mrs. Wiggin's narrative 
has in an at 
of fine courtesy that lends an air of 
distinction. And as the author was 
endowed, with a fine sense of humor 
the pages are sufficiently strewn 
with anecdote to prevent boredom 
when the interest in events lags. 

Mrs. Wiggin gives not only the 
key to the book but the key to 
much ef her own psychology in an 
anecdote of Bram Stoker. Stoker, 
it will be remembered, was the man- 
ager of Sir Henry Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry, with whom Mrs. Wig- 
gin was on terms of close friendship, 
and the author of ‘Timothy's 
Quest’’ sent Mr, Stoker a copy of 
this serene story. The récipient of 
the gift thanked Mrs. Wiggin, but, 
after admitting the ‘‘charm” of the 
story added, “But I don’t mind con- 
fessing to you that I like just a little 
more to happen in a book.’’ Stoker 
sent with the note a copy of his own 
vigorous tale, ‘‘Dracula.” This was 
Mrs. Wiggin’s reply: 

Your “Dracula’’ is indeed a dra- 
matic story, but I don’t mind con- 
fessing to you that I like books in 
which not quite so much happens! 
Little happened in the life of Kate 

*Dougias Wiggin, and it is clear that 

she liked it so. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Wiggin 
was Kate Douglas Smith and she 
was born in the State of Maine, in 
the little town of Hollis, not many 
miles from Portland. The authos, 
true to the feminine tradition of her 
generation, seems a little reticent as 
to the date of her birth. But this 
event of moderate importance-in her 
career appears to have taken place 
some time about 1860. Her ances- 
tors were “Americans about as long 
as any folk save the redskins.” Kate 
had a younger sister, Nora; and the 
pages which Mrs. Wiggin devotes to 
the childhood of the two in Hollis 
are among the most pleasing in the 
book. And this is not unnatural, for 
it would be strange if one with her 
genius for depicting child life and 
the child mind should fail when turn- 
ing the searchlight on her own period 
of youth. 

Most childrensseem to find unend- 
ing pleasure im playing ‘school,’ 
and the little Wiggin girls were no 
exception to the rule. But whereas 
dolls are usually the only pupils, in 
the absence of other children, with 
the addition of kittens and puppies, 
‘if the household includes a supply of 
these, the Wiggins children—and the 
idea must have sprung from the fer- 
tile imagination of Kate—drew their 
“scholars’’ from an entirely different 
branch of the animal kingdom. The 
re in the Wiggins’ private sem- 
mary were young frogs! 

We had a frog singing school 
once a week. al was very exciting. 

We used to put 





keep them in line with their heads 
ee sre ree aang eee 





“* My Garden 


without a hint of the application 
of force. It was a beautiful sight, 
worth any amount of toil and 
trouble! 


Mrs. Wiggin sees in this ‘‘frog 
school,’’ and in the schools for dolls 
to which she was addicted, a fore- 
shadowing of her later career as a 
kindergartner. But it is a question 


whether the conclusién is warranted. . 


An immediate source of earning be- 
came necessary through the wreck of 
the family fortune in a California 
land .boom, and the kindergarten 
work opened the way to a livelihood. 
But for the collapse of the land boom 
and its effect on the family finances 
there is nothing to show in the biog- 
raphy that Kate. Smith would have 
turned very seriously to any line of 
activity.’ In fact, except for being 
arr insatiable reader during childhood 
and adolescence, she seems to have 
been a person of rather indolent 
mind, 

One of the most interesting chap- 
ters of “In My Garden of Memory” 
is that in which Mrs. Wiggin re- 
prints generously from the diary she 
kept at the age of 10 years. A re- 
cent notable contribution to the 
history of English literature was an 
anthology of English diaries from 
the time of the youthful King 
Edward VI. to the present, and there 
was but one from the pen of a very 
little girl—that of the Princess, after- 
ward Queen Victoria. Hence this 
chapter from Mrs. Wiggin’s child- 
hood is both a contribution to Eng- 
lish lettegs and to child psychology, 
and it is winsome and amusing also. 


Upon looking out of my window 
this morning (reads one entry) I 
found it was raining torrents. I 
was very much disappointed, as 
father and I expected to go to 
Hollis Centre to buy a lamb and 
two more hens. Ours seemed s0 
cola and hungry that I took hay 
and stuffed it in all the little 
holes of the henhouse and then 
took a nice clean board and put 
it In the place where the wind 
didn’t blow and put their food and 
drink on it. 

The lamb—we learn from a pa- 
renthesis that it ‘* was not for use 

but fun’’— plays a considerable part 
in the diary. It appears to have 
been bought the next day, although 
it narrowly missed becoming part of 
Miss Kate’s entourage, for its price 
had been raised from a dollar to a 
dollar and a quarter, which father 
coonsidered excessive. But the chil- 
dren cried, and the mother ordered 
the purchase of Lambie. Lambie, 
however, came to an unfortunate 
end two months later, for he got 
himself wound up in his tie rope, 
fell down the banking and choked 
to death. 

This diary compared with that of 
the Princess Victoria shows that 
royalty and common flesh have the 
same appetite when young. Both 
children sat down with meticulous 
care what they have to eat, al- 
though Kate allows herself to rejoice 
more frequently in italics. The 
Princess may have thought it un- 
regal. to underscore her toast and 
jam. The little Maine girl, how- 
ever, seems to have read a great 
deal more than the royal diarist. As 
is proper for little girls, she helped 
her mother with the housework. 





The last two entries are revelations 
of character: 


Made Phil's cart into an ambu- 
lance (Phil was .a baby half- 
brother), and Nora and I are go- 
ing to have a hospital for~ sick 
bugs and other things. I got four 
little willow branches and dropped 
them into the cart for a bed and 
made a cover of white curtain 
lace. It is perfectly lovely and 
we soon hope to have it full of 
invalid insects, though Nora 
hates worms and crawling things. 

I have had some trouble with 
lessons this week, but none at all 
with behavior for a very long 
time. It seems quite natural to 
be good (!!). The exclamation 
marks within the parentheses are 
Mrs. Wiggin’s—probably supplied 
from mature wonder and perhaps 
doubt. ri 
Kate Smith was seventeen years 
of age when the family moved to 
Santa -Barbara, and it was in the 

collapse of land values in Southern 
California which took place a few 
years later that the family savings 
were engulfed. In an endeavor to 
earn a little money Kate wrote a 
story for which St..Nicholas mag- 
azine paid the good round sum of 
$150, but when she attempted to 
turn out other narratives her inspl- 
ration failed her. This first story, 
called “Half-a-Dozen Housekeepers,”’ 
had been taken from her own life, 
and it was a trait—perhaps a limi- 
tation—of her future writing that 
gbe was able only to produce from 
something that had been her own ex- 
perience, or very close to her own 
experience. This undoubtedly ac- 
counted for her later disagreement 
with Bram Stoker; Kate Douglas 
Wiggin could not fully “apprehend” 
{to use the word she applied to the 
frogs) an imaginary world peopled 
with Stoker’s vampires and serpents. 

The school in which Miss Smith 
learned kindergartening was in 
Santa Barbara. But she did not re- 
main there to “practice.” Dr. Felix 
Adier, in 1878, made a visit to San 
Francisco, where he inspired a group 
of citizens to establish the first free 


£ 


Quillcote Barn With Doors Open. 





kindergarten west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and Kate Douglas Smith 
was called from Santa Barbara to or- 
ganize the work. It was in the slum 
district of Tar Flat that the New 
England girl started to apply the 
teachings of Froebel, with fifty small 
children of several nationalities. It 
was- not until after the carthquake 
and conflagration had destroyed 
the Silver Street building that Mrs. 
Wiggin's interest in the venture 
came to an end, although in the 
meantime she had married and 
moved from San Francisco. But even 
in her busiest years she returned for 
a few weeks annually, to visit, and 
to sign the diplomas in the training 
school which she also had estab- 
lished. Her story of trials and tribu- 
lations of a kinde is one 
fraught with human feeling and 
glowing often with subdued emotion. 
And it is rich in just the sort of 
anecdote that will waken response 
in the memory of any reader who 
has had similar experience with the 
infant mind. These anecdotes are 
too long and too numerous to quote, 
but the description of the kinder- 
garten by a girl of 13 who vol- 
unteered to help when not at work 
is worth pausing over. 


“There’s a canary bird,” Mrs. 
Wiggin quotes her ‘Corporal’ as 
exclaiming, ‘“There’s fishes swim- 
min’ in a giass bowl. There's 
plants bloomin’ on the winder sills. 
There’s a pianner. And more’n a 
million pictures! There’s closets 
stuffed full o’ things to play and 
work with, and there’s a room 
with red rings painted on the 
floor, and they’re goin’ to march 
and have games on them. She 
can play the pianner standin’ up 
or settin’ down, without lookin’ at 
her hands to see where they’re 


But one must leave the kindergar- 
ten—as Miss Smith nearly did when 
Dion Boucicault asked her to join 
his players, and as she actually did 
when, in 1881, she married Samuel 
Bradley Wiggin. Mr. Wiggin, a 
friend of her girlhood, was a young 
Boston lawyer who, she says, fol- 





lowed her to seek a career on the 
Coast. But this little fib may be 
allowed in an autobiography of close 
to 500 pages. It is abundantly clear 
that it was the kindergarten teacher 
and not the law which was being 
pursued. Mr. Wiggin, who had 
never been of robust health, died 
eight years after hig marriage, in 
New York, whither the two had 
moved from San Francisco, Mrs. 
Wiggin subsequently married George 
C. Riggs of New York. 

It was from her kindergarten days 
that Mrs. Wiggin's career as a writer 
actually dated, although it was not 
launched—to mix a  figure—until 
after her first marriage. While at 
Silver Street the young teacher wrote “ 
the story which was the beginning 
of her success and her fame. This 
was “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” 
which was quietly printed, and sold 
for the benefit of the kindergarten. 
This little paper-bound story, to- 
gether with “The Story of Patsy,”’ 
printed and sold in the same way and 
for the same philanthropic purpose, 
she sent, in 1889, to the Houghton 
Mifflin Company of Boston. This 
firm immediately published both 
stories and Mrs. Wiggin became fa- 
mous overnight. 

The sweet, wholesome quality of 
these narratives immediately made 
an appeal to an immense number of. 
readers, especially the “Christmas 
Carol,’’ of which three translations 
have been made into the German, 
one into the. French and one—rare 
honor—into the Japanese. Her story; 
“Timothy's Quest,” has been trans- 
lated into German, Swedish, Danish 
and Bohemian; “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm’’ into German, Danish, ~ 
Polish and Dutch; “A Cathedral, 
Courtship” into French; ‘“The Story 
of Patsy” into German; “Principles 
and Practice of the Kindergarten” 
into Spanish, and “Polly Oliver's 
Problem’”’ into Swedish. Few, per- 
haps no other, American authors can 
boast of so wide a conquest in for- 
eign lands. And in addition to these 
translations into foreign tongues, 
five of the stories have been set in 
raised type for the blind. 

The latter chapters of “In My 
Garden of Memory” are less inter- - 
esting than the earlier pages—per- 
haps because they are nearer the 
present day; but more probably be- 
cause Mrs. Wiggin betrays a. naive 
but rather annoying desire to im- 
press the reader with the lists of the 
literary and social lions and lionesses 
whom she entertained, or who eén- 


tertained her. But if this isa warn-. - 


ing to the reader it should not move 
him to avoid the book. On the con- 
trary. The literary world of New 
York, of which Mrs. Wiggin was so 
conspicuous a figure—when she was 
not living at Quilicote, in Hollis, 
Me.—is rapidly becoming a memory. 
The older generation wil) be glad to 
have it revivified for its delectation. 
And the younger generation, even if 
not wholly in sympathy with what 
was, after all, largely a backwash of 
English Victorianism, can well. af- 
ford to put aside for a moment its 
prejudices and its aspirations for a 
literary revolution to pause — 
lavender and lace. ‘ 

Mrs. Wiggin traveled in urotie 
for several months annually during - 
her busiest writing years, and much 
of the volume of memoirs has to do 
with her European experiences. 
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Common Folk and Common Affairs in a New Novel 


FPELIX. By Fi Swinnerton. 
q ew The George H. 


‘rank 
N York: 
Company. 


bats of fiction writing have left that 
glowing world while anatomizing the 


viewer dares to hope) set the novel 
back some twenty years. For here 
lies a novel about human beings who 
. knock against and brush other peo- 
* ple, but who retain their individual 
selves through it all, their ruddy 





Felix went on to something -else, 
again to meet disaster. 1 should 
have called this book “The Un- 
fortunate. Traveler’’ if an early 
genius of English letters had not 
already used that title. I have 
perhaps said enough upon this 
point, for, after all, events which 
will presently be retailed show 
more clearly than any explanation 
could do what is the truth about 
the wretched Felix; but I am 
afraid that the glamour of the 
man’s insensibility to misfortune 
may create a false air of triumph 
for him, and ‘that is why I erect 
a preliminary finger-post. You 
must remember that Felix was 
always as clever as the devil. He 
could always prove anybody 
wrong in argument, just for sport. 
If he had the least notion that I 
was writing a book about him he 


Thus, like Henry Fielding, Mr. 
Swinnerton occasionally lays down 
his pen, drops into a seat by 
the fireplace and talks with the 
reader informally about the hero of 
his novel. But, sly dog that he is, 
a contumelious maker of novels, 
member of a scurvy craft, he exag- 
gerates grossly, as does Felix. The 
Hunter disasters are all merely 
academic, and quite discounted by 
the volatile disposition of the fam- 
ily. When they move from one 
squalid lodging to another more 
squalid, where ‘‘the greasy heavi- 
ness of the atmosphere, the air- 
lessness' and ingrained filth of the 
whole block and aspect of life are 
such as to create despair,” they still 
make jokes at one another. Old 
Grumps, who generally was stag- 
gering toward nightfall, who came 
and went as unconcernedly as the 


“Some bread-and-cheese 
and beer. I was stood. That's why 
I'm a bit late. Now, hurry on to 
meet Godfrey. As fast as you 
can, or he’ll be gone. And then 
back to Ma. Give Godfrey six- 

>. ¢ 6 


Let circumstances heap disaster 
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humors, their robust merriment, 
their griefs and bitter disappoint- 
ments; and a novel fashioned withal 
by a novelist who bursts with story, 
who does not rub bare in more than 
400 well-filled pages and who even 
in that fulsome space cannot say all 
he feels. What matter though the 
story at length does not hold to the 
road detailed in Chapter I. and 
though it occasionally drowns expo- 
sition in a muddy pool of introspec- 
‘tion. Felix lives in these pages 
' mevertheless, from the age of two 
years (when the Yovelist discovers 
him ‘‘sitting alone upon the bottom 
step of a flight of stairs, watching 
through the opaque glass panes of a 
front door the shadows of two bai- 
liffs who vainly knock to be let into 


woyld demand the manuscript, |Autumn snows, billowed through dispirited, wheeled 








allegiance badly divided between his 
wife and mother. But in Part V., 
labeled as “Beginning Again,’’ the 
elfins start dancing over the hills 
once more and ‘‘Felix’’ pushes on to 
the end. Mr. Swinnerton writes as 
the expert novelist, with an eye to 
all the machinery of his craft, the 
story, the characters, the philosophy 
and the setting. Occasionally he sets 
\ down a vivid description of London, 
- impressionistic, emotional and witha! 


the house”) to the evening in Lon- 
don many eventful years later when 
during a sharp air raid he proposes 
to tell the story of his life to Mary 
“Howard, and so finishes the novel: 


“Oh, but haven’t I heard that?’ 
she objected. 

“This is another one,” said Felix, 
“Listen!’’ 


If literary affairs were like money 
affairs and could always be reck- 
oned by numerical agcounting, ‘‘Fe- 
lix’’ might be put down as tragedy. 
or as a series of tragedies. ‘‘The 
life of Felix,” writes Mr. Swinnerton 
on page 10, “was one long series of 
disasters’; but also, as the author 
appends, ‘‘one long happiness.” For 
some 200 pages both statements 
seem close to the truth. The Hun- 
. ters were among the most impover- 
ished Londoners, uncertain of their 
meais, uncertain of their lodging, 
tattered of clothing; and they were 
reduce to subterfuges when the 
-water-rates man appeared at the 
door. Pa Hunter read Froude, a 
cerebral exercise: and his mind of 
an evening was often bent on the 
days of Henry VIII., Erasmus, 
Wacham and Luther, but he could 
searcely make a living as an en- 
graver. All day long he tramped 
from shop to shop in London in 
search of jobs, and worked spasmod- 
fealty within the ugly, sweating. 
painted walls of his office, but never 
to advantage. (Occasionally business 
came with a rush; for the nonce the 
Hunters expanded and fattened. 
But a decline in business, sickness 
or a death soon brought them up 


—. Frank 


Swinnerton. 





would read it with attention, and 
would then say: “What a para- 
doxical fellow you are, Swin- 
! lever, I grant. No- 

body doubts your cleverness, 
except the people who take you 
seriously. But this * * * I 
quite agree that I'm  unfortu- 
nate. You've understood, as 
nobody else has done, the intrinsic 
d of my life. But damn it, 





short again. Grim disast fol- 
lowed fast and followed faster. 
Even when Felix had forged ahead 
in Brinkson's advertising concern 
and no longer worried over money 
matters, and was making progress 

--also as an artist. disaster kicked at 
his ‘heels. His wife disappeared with 
a loathsome lover and his mother 
died—all in one evening. What be- 
came of him after this volume closes 
only the gods can tell. But surely 
no fortune lay in store for Felix. 
Early in the novel Mr. Swinnerton 
makes sure of that— 


Felix, being a contemplative, 
was ‘not therefore a philosopher. 
He had no philosophy. He met 

») digaster with cheerfulness; but 
this was not from philosophical 
fortitude, but merely because he 
had never really counted upon 
anything but disaster. He honest- 
ly believed that he deserved! noth- 
ing better. Any flicker of good 
fortune, any mocking will-o’-the- 
wisp, whieh would have intoxi- 

_ \eated another man into pride of 
his own powers, made Felix gar- 
Fulous and expository; but it did 
not change the orientation of his 
mative view. He expected dis- 
-mater. and disaster came. Then 





man, your book makes it seem as 
though my life had been ‘roses, 
roses all the way.’ It Rasn’t. It's 
been a struggle.with adversity, as 
you say. Now what you ought 
to have said * * * and he 
would ingeniously rewrite my 
book for me, and discourage me, 
and no book would appear. That 
is exactly what a quick intelli- 
gence will always do. A quick 
intelligence is always destructive. 
It is fiendish in‘ its power to make 
all human endeavor seem futile. 
I once read a Russian novel 
which told the story of Lazarus 
after he had been raised from the 
dead. The knowledge of death 
was in his eyes, and upon whom- 
soever he looked he cast that same 
terrible knowledge. That is what 
Felix does—but he does it with 
ridicule. He looks at a thing one 
has done, and one is immediately 
defensive. One hides a vanity, 
knowing one’s own weakness 
afresh through instinctive fear of 
his perception of it. Whatever 
he examines withers. His, first 
wife once said, before she left 
him, “You know, if you .weren't 
very nice indeed, you'd be hor- 


' rible.’” 
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life on an undercurrent of good- 
nature— 


Grumps gave a long, gentle, in- 
“furiating rat-tat-tatti-tatti-tat, tat 
upon the small knocker, and with 
arch childishness played a tune 
upon the letter-box. 


Once as a little fellow Felix left 
the house on a chilly morning with 


@ stomach quite empty, and walked 
to Highbury, past the fragrant food 
sho; the gnawing in his 


Pps. 
belly he was rapt in contemplation 


of life, and his good spirits were 


ready to fly— 


And then he saw the old over- 
coat and the greenish bat and 
Pa’s broad face, and leapt for- 
ward, no longer in a dream, but 
eagerly welcoming. His painfully 
thin hands were raised, his face 
was full of alertness. 

“Hullo, Mahicolm!’’ he ejacu- 
lated, imitating Grumps. ‘‘Top_ 0’ 
the class?” é 

Pa looked down upon Felix with 
that familiar and chillingly awk- 
ward inability to express emotion, 
pressing his shoulder. And then, 
a little way down Ball’s Pond 
Road, to which they turned be- 
cause it was not considered meet 
that any passing of money should 
be public, Pa stopped. 

**I got two-and-ninepefice,” he 
said. “‘Here’s two-and-six."" 

“Oh, won't you take more!” 

Felix. 


round. Felix waved a triumphant 
hand and dashed toward his 
brother. The meeting was all joy. 


At length the succession of pov- 


mark on Pa, and he fell seriously 
ill. A chill crept over the household 
at the knowledge of all that it meant. 
This faint suggestion of calamity im- 
pressed young Felix disastrously. He 
crept into the bare room where Pa 
tay breathing rather heavily. In the 
semi-darkness. his face looked quite 
gray, and Felix experienced a chill 
of horror— 


- ‘Hullo, _Mahicolm,” he whis- 
pered. There came a. gasping re- 


sponse. 
“Hullo, Felix.” A groping hand 
came out of the bed. Felix 


gripped it. . 

Pm pd = Better?”’ ~ 

“I'm not *” came ee y 
from Pa. ‘‘Who says I’m fll? I 
not!” * 

**No, I can see,’ retorted Felix, 
impudently. ‘‘Just you get fup and 
“ee get “ 





erty, lack of nourishment, responsi- |" 
bility and“ indoor tabor teft their’ 


The top of the tramcar reeked 
with the smoke of shag; damp and 
warmth gave clamminess to every- 
thing that was touched, .to the 
hand-rail, the back-#f the seat, the 
coats of those who pushed roughly 
by to their places. The raised 
windows of the car streamed with 
the splashing wet of rain upon the 
outside and the condensation of 
moisture within. Choked and con- 
scious of being sodden with rain, 
the occupants of the upper deck 
were all alike depressed and sullen. 
They shrank from each other, 
from the smears of wet, and wrig- 
gied within their sticky and un- 
comfortable clothes. They glow- 
ered at two friends who had 
and were talking in loud, jovial 
voices about their families and 
their friends as if there were no 
storm and no swamp-like atmo- 
sphere to poison the hearts of 
men. They were all brusque in- 
seating themselves and rising up 
again, transferring to their fellow- 
sufferers responsibility for the 
common 


in Felix’s vision. Rembrandt- 
esque, perhaps, but typically 
or pete also. No question or 
at: 


In an introduction to the letters of 
. . Published this season, 
Mr. F. A. Wright observes of the 
extreme psychologists like Marcel 
Proust and James Joyce: ‘They 
have already reached the extreme 
limits to which the substance of the 
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Navies That Bring Ivory 
and Apes and Peacocks 


Mercantile Marines from Earliest. Times 


A Review by 
NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 
THE MERCANTILE MARINE. By 

E. Keble Chatterton. 251 pp. 
Boston: Little, Brown &4 Co $5. 
THE MERCHANT weer. Fn 3 

Rear Admiral William 

182 pp. New York: The Bi omilan 

Company. $1.75. 
Se fog AND THE ge tno dg | 

Vice Admiral G. A. . 
N51 pp. New York: E. P. but: 
ton é Co. $5. . 
NCE in three years,” it is 
written ‘in the Scriptures, 
came the navy of Tarshish, 
bringing gold and _ silver, 
ivory and apes and peacocks’’ 

“for the greater glory of King Solo- 
mon. The cedars of Lebanon served 
as their Masts, and their boards 
were made of fir trees from Senir. 
Fine linen, with broidered ‘work, 
from Egypt was-spread forth to be 
their sails, and they were covered 
with blue and purple from the Isles 
of Elishah. They coasted along the 
Mediterranean shores and among 
the isles of Greece, and some, sta- 
tioned in the Red Sea, sought the 
wealth of the East, 

So it had been in the past and so 
it has been ~ since. Kings and 
Princes who have possessed a great 


say: they are our weapons, they 
are our ornament, they are our 
strength, they are our pleasures, 
they are our defense, they are our 
profit. The subject by them is 
made rich; the kingdom through 
them strong; the Prince in them is 

hty. In a word: by them, in 
a@ manner we live, the kingdom is, 
.the King reigneth. 


What was true of Britain then is 
true of the United States today. 
Whoever doubts this on reading 
Admiral Benson’s book need only 
turn to “America and the Atlantic” 
by another Admiral—a_ Britisher, 
this time, G. A. Ballard by name— 
and there get a more complete his- 
torical picture of the influence of the 
sea on American history and of the 
value.of.a navy to a nation’s com- 
merce. There is little in this -vol- 
ume not already ex in the 
various writings of the brilliant 
naval historian Mahan, but taken 
ae a whole it gives an admirable 
survey of the part played by navies 
in modern history, and more espe- 
cially in the growth of the American 
nations. iral Ballard shows 


how Spain's naval made 





supremacy 
her all powerful in Central and 


merchant Maripe, and the power to. 


uphold it against predatory rivais— 
whether in the guise of pirates, as 


ee ee ee 


tory of the Mediterranean, or. of 

freebooters of the Spanish 2, er or 
of privateers or ‘hostile navies in 
times of war—have gathered wealth 
for themselves and power for their 
nations. On its merchant marine 
was founded the greatness of Venice. 
The Spanish galleons bringing the 


gold of the Incas to Seville were 


the sinews of Spain, and the Dutch 
fleet brought “power to Holland. 
That Great Britain is built on her 
merchant marine and her navy is 
now fully recognized even by for- 
eigners. And so the goes. 

As told by R. Keble Chatterton in 
“The Mercantile Marine,’’ it is an in- 
teresting tale of Britain's commer- 
cial development. He traces the 
British merchant marine from its 
earliest days down to the present; 
from the fishing fleets which ven- 
tured into the North Sea, from the 
traders who sought new markets, 
from the great Admirals and adven- 
turers of the days of Elizabeth, down 
to the steamship lines of 1928 which 
send vast fleets all over the world. 
Incidentally he shows how the move- 
ment of the herring into the Baltic 
Sea in the twelfth century brought 
wealth to the Hanseatic towns and 
stimulated them to build great fleets; 
and how when the herring left the 
Baltic forever in 1425 and visited the 
Dutch coast, the Hansa power began 
to decline, and the Netherlands de- 
veloped a great trading industry and 
built a large fleet to carry their 
wares to the south and west and 
east. Of the formation of the Brit- 
ish East India Company he tells 
with much interest, and of the grad- 
‘ual -expansion of British trade 
throughout the world during the last 
two centuries. 

What Chatterton does for the Brit- 
ish mercantile marine, Rear Ad- 
miral William 8. Benson, U. 8. N., 
does for our own, in his small yol- 
ume “The Merchant Marine.’’ His is 
,4 brief history of American mercan- 
“tile developrnent, from its origin in 
the Colonial days, down 
through the great period of expan< 


_ sion which accompanied the China 


trade, and, lapsing for a while, had a 


,»new burst of glory during the clipper 


ship era that ended with the. Civil 


this for the Americans of today is 
- particularly 


important. 
~ Like the lesson of 


South America in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; how the defeat of the Armada 
led to the supremacy of the British 
Navy and made possible the exten- 
sive colonial ventures in North 
America; how the defeat of the 
Dutch Navy lost to Holland New 
York; how British control of the 
seas in the various wars with France 
checked French colonization § in 
America and finally lost Canada to 
France; how the combined strength 
of France, Spain and Holland during 
the American Revolution hampered 
British operations in the United 
States; and finally how Spain's 
weak navy lost to that country her 








possessions in South America in the 
early 1800's, and at the end of the 
century Cuba. 

On one important point the British 


Admiral differs from American au- |. 


thorities. He minimizes the value of 
the French fleet to the United States 
during the Revolution on the ground 
that it might at any time have ended 
the war in favor of the United 
States by striking a blow at the 
British fleet. To the theory of the 
“fleet in being’’ he gives apparently 
but little credence, although it is 
clear that the French Admirals by 





their very act of hovering off the 
American coast, sailing first from 


The Mauretania, Assisted by Tugs, Coming Alongside the Quay at Southampton, 





ROFESSOR HIND’S volume has 
long become an -indispensa- 
ble reference book, the only 

of its kind itn English. 
are other books, good ones, writ- 
ten for the beginner in this field 
of art, written with an eye on 
appreciation 


turn for consideration of the vital 
connection between art and_ life. 
Se ee ee 


preparedness, 
there is little that is new in it. The/| nical 


late war has shown the necessity of 
merchant 


and illuminating criticism. But one 


thing | must read the book attentively to 


which we did not possess between 
1870 and 1917—that not only in case 
of a war in which we are involved, 
but also in one in which we are 
neutral, we must have a big mer- 
chant marine in order to presérve 
our contacts with the outside world. 
As early as 1681 an Englishman 
—_ ee 

is that 
wun nay Savoir ent oon 


find it. This is essentially a refer- 

ence book, and from that stand- 

point a flaw is the absence of a 

general index to lead to such terms 
tal 


per plate printing, the relation be- 
tween drawings prints, and 





many another. On the other hand, 


the ingenious and very useful classi- 
fied and chronological list of engrav- 
ers is backed.up by an excellent in- 


Aldex of names. The bibliography, 
hur | 20 is 80 inclusive that there is no 


necessity for pointing out the few 
titles that have escaped the dragnet. 

The wonder is not that there are 
some omissions, but that there are 
so few. It is always comparatively 
easy, in a work of this kind, to in- 
dicate missed possibilities of inclu- 


There|sion’ If the dull precision of bank 


note engraving in the United States 
is mentioned on page 211, and Hen- 
riquet Dupont’s attempt to get away 
from deadening system on p. 212, 


of the line, to translate color values, 
or even brush marks, in his “‘ Bath. 
ing Boys,” after W. M. Hunt. Prob- 


.| ably the matter never came to Mr. 
Hind’s attention. After all, it is, | desk 
hard| bottom of the pages through use. 


to use that Boyle-Roclie-ism, 
+ to be like @ bird, in two places at 
once.” One need not quarrel with 
British predilections which are not 
excessively apparent, although they 
do lead the author to mention “ in 
particular’’ Bartolozzi’s unconvinc- 
ing _ renderings of Holbein’s draw- 
ings, and- to the statement that 
Cruikshank ‘‘ produced in art an al- 
most“ perfect embodiment of what 
Charies Dickens created in litera- 
ture ’’—which, if true, is a bit 
rough on Dickens. Schoff does not 
appear in the index, nor Hassam, 
Sloan. Eugene Mahonri 
Young, 8. Arient Edwards and per- 





History of Art and Engraving 


4 HISTORY OF ENGRAVING AND 
ETCHING FROM THE 15TH 


haps other Americans. Yet any one 
who has tried to write a succinct 
account of recent achievement in 
any art in which there is lively ac- 
tivity, and knows how troublesome 
it is to decide just where to begin 
putting in and leaving out, will 
sympathize with. Mr. Hind. 

The chapter on modern American 
etchers is negligible, which makes 
it all the more noticeable that the 
supposed importance of Cadart’s 
“French Etching Club” in New 
York in 1866 is twice referred to. 
In fact, the whole portion on mod- 
ern prints is just a bit perfunc- 


tory—not surprising, when one con- |. 


siders that H. W. Singer and Curt 


_| Glaser have each recently published 


a quarto volume of nearly 500 pages 
on that subject. 

A new edition was necessary, if 
others had the same experience as 
the reviewer, the copy at whose 
became badly frayed at the 


sary in order that half-tone plates 
and type may be printed~ on the 
same page. 

The illustrations are well done 
(the half-tone frequently avoided in 
the reproduction of line work), and 
form eminently satisfactory memo- 
randa. The hypercritical demand 
for perfect facsimiJé reproduction 
in a book of this kind, size and 





price is . unthinking. 
Frank W8ITEN KAMPF. 


one place to another. prevented the 
British fleet from co-operating with 
the British land forces, and ultimate- 
ly led to British defeat. 

But the technical :~pects of naval 
strategy are of little interest to the 
public. What is of great interest, 
however, is that our merchant 
marine is again facing extinction, 
and that despite the Washington‘ 
conference the old tendency of Con- 
gress to weaken the navy is again 
manifest. That we must have a 
Navy equal with the strongest is ad- 
mitted by all but professional paci- 
fists and Congressmen. 
are..so many doubters about 
merchant marine that it is well te 
emphasize the following words from 
the pen of Admiral Benson: 


The vast sum heretofore and still 
paid foreign vessels for transport- 
ing American products to foreign. 
countries; if paid to American ves- 
—_ would itself be a great addi- 


in their ships, for the manifests. 
which form a part of the ship’s 
papers contain in great detail in-. ~ 
formation concerning our imports, 
our exports and our customers. If 

a_ citizen wishes to understand 
what this means and what folly” 
it is to permit it, let him consider © 
what he would think of a 


agons of a competing . 
establishment for the delivery of 
its sales, thereby entrusting to its 


merchant fleet occurs when there_ 
is a shortage of tonnage, for pref- 
erence is naturally given by the 
foreign vessel to carrying pa com- 
merce of its own ports, not only 
from a possible sense of loyalty, 
but at times from a desire to af-_ 
firmatively injure our foreign. 
commerce, as a Competing nation. 
Furthermore, when the nation 
whose flag the foreign vessel flius 
needs vessels because of war or 
some other national emergency. 
however much inclined their own- 
ers t be. to continue opera’ 
their vessels in commerce, 
Government may take them at pen 
time without regard for the in- 
convenience or loss our merchants... 
will suffer in-their foreign com- 
mercial relations. This of... 
the matter is not merely academic ~ 
—it was,.our experience — 
Great Britain withdrew large por 
tonnage to aasist is in 
transport work during the Boer 
war; and we 7 asco it nea 
still greater degree during the 
World War. Our only protection 
is to have an ample beg 
marine under our own Bosse 
ject to no call which has pi 
over our own, whether in time a” 
peace or time of war. 


To these words of a man who was 
Director of Naval Operations during. 
the World War and later Chairman’ 
of the United States Shipping 
Board, there is little that can be 
offered by way of opposition. His 
eet te et ee 
unassailable. It is one of the 


in 
strength in times’of war and peace 
Congress notoriously turns a deat 
ear to sound and unassailable ad- 
vice. But a wider reading of books 
such as the three herein mentioned 
should help to enlighten the public 
opinion that elects Co 


States is to retain her great position 
fn the world as it is organized to- 
day she must have a big merchant 





marine backed by a strong fleet. 


. 


But there | 


edies of our history. however, that © 
matters pertaining to our . 


ngressmen = 
and to make clear that if the United 


2 
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ABOUT; BUT I AM NOW ABOUT NO WASTE” 


From “The 
Life and Death 
of Sir 
John Falstaff.” 
TUustrated by 
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Epic of the Great Bagdad Railway and the Near East 


“ A. Review by 
WILLIAM MACDONALD 
TURKEY, THE GREAT POWERS, 

AND THE BAGDAD we  ¢ OY 
$y Edward Mead Earle. 364 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 
ROFESSOR EARLE has 
chosen a fascinating subject, 
The history of railway pro- 
motion is a story of faith, 
daring, scientific effort and 
diplomacy such as no other business 
operation can show. The men who 
projected and built the transporta- 
tion tines which now link sea with 
gea and continent with continent 
* ave been admittedly great pioneers 

f civilization, but they have been 
uso great practical idealists, seeing 
countries and peoples not only as 
they were but also as they were 
presently to become. One might 
write the history of Canada or the 
United States, for example, in terms 
of railway expansion without omit- 
ting much that was fundamental in 
the development of economic life, 
or ‘the dispersion of population, or 
the growth of manufactures, com- 
merce and agriculture, or the em- 
ployment and distribution. of capital 
and labor; yet when the tale of 
economic performance had been fully 
told, the stories of such great sys- 
tems as the Canadian Pacific or 
Canadian National Railways, the 
Northern Pacific or Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fé lines would still 
remain as among the freat historical 
romances of recent times. 

The position of the Bagdad Rail- 
way, however, is unique. As a 
revenue-producing project, even if 
the plans that were laid for it had 
been fully carried out, it would al- 
most certainly have been for many 
years of. less importance than any 


one of a dozen railway systems that |; 


might be named. The regions 
through | _ which it passed, while 
populatea and rich in 





little developed im comparison with 
the countries whose Governments 
and citizens interested themselves 
keenly in the enterprise. On the 
other hand, no railway ever pro- 
jected has been so closely linked 
with national and international 
rivairies’ and schemes. of imperial 
expansion, or enlisted the anxious 
woneern of so many rival financial 
groupe, or promised, if completed, 
ta affect so radi the bal of 
political power in the world. Un- 








like any of the great transportation 
systems into which capital has been 
poured or for whose control politi- 
cal and financial battles have been 
fought, the Bagdad Railway was 
an undertaking whose international 
political possibilities were never out 
of sight; and until the World War 
wrested it for the time being from 
the hands of those who down to that 
time had mainly controlled it, no 
diplomatic manoeuvres affecting the 
vast region between Austria-Hun- 
gary and India could leave the rail- 
way wholly out of the account. 

It is the story of this great politi- 
co-economic undertaking that Pro- 
fessor Earle has told with a wealth 
of information so exhaustive, a 
temper so impartial, and a style on 
the whole so readable as to call only 
for hearty praise. The book is one 
of those definitive pieces of work 
which it is always a pleasure to 
welcome, but which unhappily is all 
too rarely found in studies of con- 
temporary questions. It is one of 
the most valuable contributions to 
the political history of Europe and 
the Near Hast that has been pub- 
lished since the war, and it will not 
cease to be of importance if, as now 
seems probable, there is to be a con- 
tinuation of the story which some 
time will have to be written. 

The history of the Rail- 
way is so imbedded in the national 
and international politics and 
finance of the past twenty years, 
and plays so large a part in the 
ambitions and intrigues and rival- 
ries of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia and Turkey from 
about 1900 onward, that a review 
of this book can do little more than 
indicate the principal topics which 
Professor Earle discusses. It was 
not until toward the close of the 
ong reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid 
II. (1876-1908) that the great nat- 
ural wealth of Asiatic Turkey be- 
gan to claim attention of outside in- 
terests. German investigations in 
1901 revealed petroleum wealth of 
vast importance, and the beginning 
of the Chester interest dates from a 
year or two later. Whe Ottoman 
Public Debt Administration was also 
interested because of the importance 
of the proposed railway in the eco- 
nomic development of the country. 
Railway between Con- 
stantinople and the Buropean rail- 

way systems had been completed as 
far back as 1888, and by 1908 Ger- 
man concessionaires had built a line 





to Angora and were projecting an 
extension into Mesopotamia. The 
decline of British and French in- 
fluence in Turkey between 1870 and 
1890 strengthened the influence of 
Germany, although Bisniarck, bent 
upon isolating France in Europe and 
anxious to avoid international con- 
flicts, did not favor German expan- 
sion in the Ottoman Empire. 

It was the economic position of 
Germa: in Europe, however, that 
forced a policy of commercial ex- 
pansion in the Near East, and, as 
always, trade and politics were soon 
marching together. The complicated 
story of British, French and Ger- 
man competition, told with admira- 
ble clearness by Professor Earle, 
moved rapidly to its dénouement. A 
merger of French and German in- 
terests in 1899 eliminated French 
opposition to the Bagdad Railway 
for the time being; but the Ger- 
mans, with their plans for a rail- 
way connecting Constantinople with 
the Persian Gulf, and, by means of 
lines which the French had opened 
in Southern Anatolia and Syria, with 
Damsacus, Beirut, Mecca and Mosul, 
had the more comprehensive scheme 
and the one which appealed most 
strongly to the Public Debt Admin- 
istration and the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Even Great Britain was friend- 
ly, and in 1902 the Bagdad Railway 
concession was definitely awarded 
to the Anatolian Railway Company, 
back of which was the powerful 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin. With the 
— of the concession in 1903 

Primary plan was complete. 
ea length of the line was about 
2,500 miles, a distance greater, Pro- 
fessor Earle reminds us, than that 
from Omaha to San Francisco by 
the Union Pacific or from Chicago 
to Los Angeles by the Atchison 
route. 

Then followed a period of active 
development of the enterprise under 

auspices, and the inevitable 
identification of the German Gov- 
ernment with the undertaking. Pro- 
fessor Earle is at pains to point out 
that Germany did not sim at the 
colonization .of the region traversed 
by the railway, and that a protec- 
torate over Asiatic Turkey was not 

Rail 


aced the imperial communications of 
Great Britain, and opened a possi- 


bility of securing Turkey as a Ger- | war. 





man ally if there should be need. 
Even more interesting, to some 
readers, than the account of the 
beginnings of the Bagdad enterprise 
will be the chapters in which the 
opposition of the powers, whose 
status or future the railway threat- 
ened, and the importance of the 
railway ‘in the World War, are set 
out. Russian opposition was voiced 
as early as 1899, three years before 
the concession was granted, and in 
1900 the Black Sea agreement 
“pledged the Sultan to award no 
further concessions for railways in 
Northern Anatolia or Armenia ex- 
cept to Russian nationals or to syn- 
dicates approved by the Czar.” The 
original route of the Bagdad Rail- 
way was changed, and Russia 
pushed forward its Transcaspian 
and Transcaucasian systems and the 
Siberian Railway. 


That the Czar. did not suffer 
serious resistance to the construc- 
tion of the line was due to the rise 
of serious complications in the 
Far East, the crushing defeats of 
his army and navy in the war 
with Japan, friction with Great 
Britain in Persia and in Central 
Asia, and the outbreak of a revo- 
lutionary movement at home. But 
the press called upon 
French citizens to show their 
loyalty to the alliance by refusing 
to participate 
the railway. 
The French Government hesitated, 

believing that French interests were 
menaced; but the prospect that the 
two groups of French railways in 
Turkey would become parts of a 
widespread transportation system 
serving not only Turkey but the fur- 
ther East won support for the en- 
terprise. British opinion, on the 
other hand,. which at first had been 
favorable,. yielded to the pressure 
of vested interests; imperial defense 
became the dominant consideration, 
and the Anglo-Frenck entente 
strengthened the opposition to Ger- 
many. Then came the diplomatic 
triumph of Germany in winning over 
the young Turks and the Czar, the 


just before the outbreak of the great 


- = 


in the financing of ; 





The importance of the Bagdad 
Railway in the war as a powerful 
arm of German influence, and the 
significance of the struggle for its 
possession are well brought out by 
Professor Earle in one of the most 
informing of his chapters. 


For Turkey * * * the war 
had come at a most inappropriate 
time. Had hostilities begun ten 
years iater, after the completion 
of the Bagdad system. military 
operations in the Near East might 
have had an entirely different re- 
sult. As it was, the Bagdad Rail- 
way—and the international com- 

ions from it—proved 
to be the ruination of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

A final chapter brings the nar- 
rative down through the Angora 
treaty, the Lausanne conference, 
and the unexpected appearance of 
the United States in connection with 
the exploitation of the oil fields of 
Mesopotamia and the Caester con- 
cession. The prospect of American 
entanglement in political situations 
of grave importance, through the 
economic interests of American citi- 
zens in Turkey, gives Professor 
Earle obvious concern. 


The temptations will be numer- 
ous to lend governmental assist- 
ance to American business men 
against their European competi- 
tors; to utilize the new American 
economic position in Turkey for 
the acquisition of political influ- 
ence; to use diplomatic pressure 
in securing additional commercial 
and financial opportunities; to em- 
phasize the economic, at the ex- 
pense of the moral, factors in 
Near Eastern affairs. To yield to 
these temptations will be to de- 
stroy the great prestige which 
America now possesses in the 
Levant by reason of disinterested 
social and educational service. T 
yield will be to forfeit the t 
which Turkish nationalists havé 
put in American hands. To yield 
will be to intrench the system of 
economic imperialism which has 
been the curse of the Near East 
for half a century. To yield will 
eee States in 

en’ 





A Review by 


HERBERT S. GORMAN 
RANDOM STUDIES IN F Sch = 
aterhouse. New 
M4 McBride & Co. - $2.50. 

SOME ae A eae he . AN_AVER- 
AGE AN. <= King. 
Sonen” Small, ionane @ Co. $2. 

MASTERS ag ne ed Py 4 
Guedalia. York 

_ nam's ays 

ENTAL LITERATURE. By Laf- 
cadio Hearn. — York: Dodd, 

Mead 4 Co. $2.50. 
CLOUD gCASTLE AND OTHER Pa- 
. Edward Thomas. New 

Sin ol 

N essay, more often than not, 
is an infinitesimal !Jand of 
thought“surrounded hy roar- 
ing Atlantics of words. it 
doesn’t matter who inhabits 
waves that eounts. They may roll in 
to majestic thunder or they may 
daintily perish in rhythmic deaths 
along the beach. This, of course, ts 
the essay proper—the few pages of 
ate no other title than simply tha* 
of essay. But there are other types 
of writing which may also be ciassi- 
fied under the general heading of 
essays. Indeed, anything in prose 
and which is limited in number of 
words may be termed an essay. 

Practically all criticism, for instance, 

is cast in the essay form. It is the 

loosest literary form that there is, 
far less with the technique of con- 
struction than it is with the estab- 
lishment of a thesis or an atmos- 
phere. The word essay itself, of 
course, possesses a synonym in at- 
communicate something. The five 
essayists whose books are consid- 
ered in these columns are excellent 
examples: of the varying attempts 
which may be circumscribed by the 

Mr. Waterhouse attempts to com- 
municate certain assumptions and 
convictions regarding the modern 
state of letters in “Random Studies 
in the Romantic Chaos.” Mr. Rich- 
simple, attempts to set forth the av- 
erage man’s attitude toward life 
in “Some Confessions of an Average 

Man.” Mr. Philip Guedalla attempts 

to be brilliant and bewilderingly epi- 

iafcadio Hearn attempted to set 
forth single literary truths in the 
newspaper editorials which form 

“Essays in European and Oriental 

Literature.” Edward Thomas at- 

imaginative in “Cloud Castle and 

Other Papers.’’ Such a series of 

volumes covers practically all phases 

of the essay except the broadly 
humorous and the religious. They 
and how easily the most differen- 
tiated mentalities may find them- 

selves equally at home in it. A 

closer application to these five books 

will emphasize this statement, 


waar ogg 
ESSAYS IN EUROPEAN AND ORI- 
P. Dutton & Co. $3. 
the island; if is the wash of the 
prose that may honestly _appropri- 
that is not a short story or a sketch 
and this is because it is concerned 
tempt. All essays are attempts to 
y form. 
ard King, hugging the essay form 
grammatic in “Masters ‘and Men.” 
tempted to be poetical, mystical and 
show how elastic the essay form is 
Mr. Waterhouse has delivered him- 


intriguing material 

Studies in the Romantic Chaos.” 
writes from the attitude of the aris- 
tocrat of letters, viewing what is 
popularly termed the American Phil- 
istine with a lowering eye. His 
thesis seems to be that the Mob 
(what Mr. King would dub the Aver- 
age Man) is always wrong when it 
comes to letters and that it has al- 
ways been wrong from the very be- 
ginning. To prove his case he ad- 
justs his arguments to such figures 


Debussy. 

principal curse of American intel- 
lectual life, according to him, and he 
makes no bones at hurling a direct 
indictment at the prevailing state of 
affairs. His first essay, “A Short 
History of the Philistine,” is par- 
ticularly apropos, for it traces from 
its earliest beginnings that mob in- 
stinct that has always lowered the 
levels ‘of art. From.the garlic- 
breathed Roman ‘populace that 
thrilied at the gladiatorial combats 
and enjoyed the excitements of vio- 
lent deaths without any discomfort 
to themselves to the modern Amer- 
ican who vicariously enjoys his 
crimes in the cheap novel and the 
motion picture there is no essential 
difference. The underlying motive is 
the same. It is a spiritual cowardice 
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and an inability to reach above ma- 
terialistic ends that is at the back 
of this. Until there is social and 
financial stabilization in America 
there can be no great art, according 
to Mr. Waterhouse. 
hig the fear of losing the posi- 

tion has —— acquired is 
Sonia the American Philistine 
will find at his command a sur- 
plus of courage which the terror 
of social competition is now ab- 
sorbing. This surplus of bravery 
he will be free to utilize in two 
ways: to combat, on the one hand, 
the bullying attitude of his clergy 
that forbids him all sincerity, and, 
on the other, to face the beauty 
of sorrow. 

In “Paradox on Bonaparte,’’ an- 
other extremely engrossing essay in 
this book, Mr. Waterhouse seizes on 
his thesis from another direction. 
Using Napoleon as an example, and 
pointing out that the French Emper- 
or’s decadence began in 1796 after 
he had perfected his art of war, and, 
therefore, ceased to. think, Mr. Wa- 
terhouse shows that the same is true 
of the average American. After he 
has won anything he spends the rest 
of his life consolidating that success, 
and so paradoxically enough paving 
the way for his own failure. It is 
almost the ‘process of the matinee 
idol who trades upon his initial suc- 
cess during the rest of his career. 
The American Philistine is unadven- 
turous; he consolidates; he hates to 
leave his time-honored and comfort- 
able bed. This book is undoubtedly 
bitter in portions, but it does bring 
to the front many truths that would 
seem to parallel some of the asser- 
tions of H. L. Mencken. 


sail 





Five Essayists Build a Microcosm of Their Art 


Criticism, Confession, Humorous Flings and Literary Editorials 


Richard King, in “‘Some Confes- 
sions of an Average Man,”’ ap- 
proaches that much-discussed indi- 
vidual in a totally different spirit. 
For him the Average Man is a 
creature that we are only too likely 
to take at face value, whereas the 
truth is that behind his conforming 
mask moves a restless and poetical 
ego. This may be very truth, al- 
though it is difficult to accept any 
such statement as far as intehectual 
progress is concerned. However, 
Mr. King’s premises are not based 
on an intellectual observation of the 
Average Man. He views him 
through the eyes of the light essay. 
ist with a rather quiet tenderness 
and discourses engagingly on such 
obvious ‘‘essay’"’ themes as “The 
Duliness of ‘Doing It Now,’”’ “On 
Getting Back Home Again,’’ “Lone- 
liness,’’ “On Managing Other Peo- 
ple’’ and “On Falling Out of Love.” 
It must not be imagined that Mr. 
King’s book is one of those cursory 
volumes where every essay is “on" 
something. It is really a witty vol- 
ume, so quietly written as to slip 
the wit over on the reader before he 
is quite aware of it. 

If quietness is the tone of ‘‘Some 
Confessions of an Average Man” 
quite the reverse is true of Mr. 
Phitip Guedalla’s “Masters and. 
Men.’” Mr. Guedalla has won the 
reputation of being almost unbear- 
ably brilliant. It has even been sug- 
gested that sun-glasses be worn 
while perusing his coruscating lines. 
Naturally he had to live up to his 
reputation, and the result is a vol- 
ume of essays in which at least 
every other sentence is studded with 


® which 





a glittering quip as big as a Holland 
Jew's cravat diamond. Part of the 
book is certainly literature; the rest 

reads as though Mr. Will Rogers 
were delivering one of his comical 
causeries on contemporary happen- 
ings. Indeed, the resemblance to a 
vaudeville monologue is almost 
fiendish at times. One need go no 
further than the opening paragraph 
of the book to note the likeness. 


Years ago, when there were 
horse omnibuses in Oxford Street 
and editors could still efford a 
sense of style, some one (there 
were so many of them in those 
days) wrote a penetrating little 
essay about the changes of fash- 
ions. Those were the times when 
they knew all about fashions; Mr. 
Wilde had a great deal to say on 
the subject, and one could buy a 
portrait of Mrs. y at any 
photographer’s. He wrote it for 
one of ~— dapper little maga- 
zines, Whistler and margin, 
Verified the later years, 
but not (one fears) the book table 
of Queen Victoria; and it had all 
the accomplishment, the rich allu- 
sion, the delicate touch which one 
associates with a sluggish circula- 
tion, a cruel but progressive ema- 
ciation of the advertisements, and 
an early death. Even the names 
have faded. Perhaps Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne wrote something for them; 
perhaps they had a wicked draw- 
ing by Mr. Beerbohm. - One 
members only the little peta 
about fashions. It was so de 
siécle, so tremulously daring. The 
writer played elegantly with the 
changing shapes of clothes, and 
then (he must have been to Paris 
once, and probably on the left, the 
naughtier, bank of the Seine) he 
hinted that the mutability of 





MAX BEERBOHM APPROACHES HIS PUBLISHERS TIMIDLY 
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Myself (to Mr. Byard, head of William Heinemann, Lid., and Mr. Evans): 
Gentlemen, I know I'm not very gifted, but I am ,ooor.” 
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fashion extended even to 
fashion in rtues. ha 
launched his wicked 

tilted his hat and, seeing an ¢ 
gram in the | distance, 3 
jauntily off up a side issue, as an 
essayist should. ‘ ay 

Passing . over the de 
self-analysis of the last ni - 
here it is easy to cinestve inant Ww 
Rogers would ring his changes t d 
such’ material (more colloquial? of 
course) and ‘still hold pretty close ~ 
to the formula. “Years ago,’’ MF. 
Rogers would say, ‘“‘when there were — 
seats in the subway and millionaires: 
could still afford a bottle of Scot 

* * s” It is really too easy. it 
is simple enough to read a few p 
of this type of epigrammatic writ- 
ing, but imagine reading a wi 
book of it! It is too much to ask, 
Mr. Guedalla’s brilliance becomes, 
boresome, and especially so since 
hasn't very much to say. He 
cries the egotistic school of your 
writers and exclaims that he 
read them if they muted the insist-~ 
ent personal note. He writes about 
the lack of history and romance in» 
Switzerland, but not half so happily 
as Max Beerbohm did in “And Even 
Now.” And he draws pictures of 
various contemporaries that are” 
sometimes amusing and keen and 
sometimes overlarded and boresome, 
An unpleasant note of insolence in: 
evitably creeps into his work. Mr.— 
Guedalla is altogether too brilliant 
to be a good writer. 

Turning to the late Lafcadio 
Hearn's book, we find a series of 
editorials written for The New Or- 


for there is nothing in ‘‘Essays in 
European and Oriental Literature” 
that will add to Hearn’s stature as a 
writer. Mr. Mordell offers a sort 
of apologia for the volume by stat- = 
ing, ‘‘All the writings of a genius — 
contribute to understanding Him, 
even if they have little 
value.” 
doubtful whether any of the pieces” 
in this volume-will throw any new 
light on Hearn. Several of the es- — 
says are good, but the majority of ~ 
them are no more than Hearn in 
tended them to be—anonymous edi- 
torials on books and literary argu- ~~ 
ments that were new in the 1880s, ~ 
Many of these questions have entire- 
ly passed away. For instance, it is 
no longer the fashion to write dia- 
tribes against that horrid Mr. Zola 
who was supposed to be upsetting: 
French letters. It is entertaining to 
note the righteous indignation of 
Hearn at such realism and then con- ~ 
sider Hearn’s work as a reporter, ~ 
the description of the Tanyard mur- | 
der case in Cincinnati, for instance. ~~ 
There were times when Hearn out- 
Zolaed Zola. Perhaps the best part 
of this book is to be found in that 
section which deals with Oriental 
literature. 

One travels very far from realism, 
indeed, in opening the late Edward 


and sketches of Wales and 

and there is not a paragraph that is 
not impregnated by a delicate and 
finely informed sense of poetry. As — 
the late W. H. Hudson remarks in 
the pitiful fragment of a preface to 
this book (he was working upon it 


was a mystic. He was very chary 
about revealing himself as such, ~ 


ows through the pages. 
there is a sort of — a over . 


ly the loss that English letters suf- 
fered in Edward Thomas, for he ap- 


In a different way he was as great 
a loss to English letters as was Ru 
pert Brooke. 





LAZY LAU saree. 
s Boyd. 295 
Scribner’s & Be 


AZINESS and its companion 
vice, day-dreaming, are so 
common that any one desir- 


ing to study them need not 

go far afield for subjects, but 
it is a rare thing for one not addicted 
to these vices to consider them with 
anything like the sympzthy and un- 
derstanding that Wocdward Boyd 
displays in her novel, “i azy Laugh- 
ter."" One might suspect from this 
that the author herself is inclined 
to be lazy, but her nove! is the best 
evidence in the.world that if she 
ever had such a tendency she has 
bravely overcome it. A lazy person 
might think of writing a novel, 
might even begin to write one, but 
to carry the work to completion re- 
quires sustained effort quite beyond 
the powers of any indolent day- 
dreamer 

Dagmar Hallowell, the chief char. 
acter in “Lazy Laughter,’’ comes 
honestly hy her laziness. Her grand- 
father, Charles Montgomery, the 
founder of the family fortune, had 
built his magnificent new house 
close to the street so that he would 
have only a few steps to walk from 
his carriage to his door. That such 
a man ‘should have been able to ac- 
cumulate wealth, or rather to in- 
crease the moderate fortune which 
he had inherited, was due to luck 
rather than to industry. After his 
death, his fortune was soon dis- 
sipated, but his laziness remained 
in the family. One daughter, 
Etholla, early adopted the rdéle of 
family invalid in order to have a 
good excuse for avoiding all forms 
of exertion. - The other, Margaret, 
married and bore two children, Dag- 
mar and Herbie, and it is with the 
fortunes of these two, and more par- 
ticularly of Dagmar, that the story 
is chiefly concerned. 

In picturing Dagmar Hallowell, 
Mrs. Boyd has managed subtly to 
convey the impression that the girl 

/ unusual «qualities of heart 
and mind which might, were she but 
able to rouse herself from her leth- 
-argy, make some of her ambitious 

_@ay-dreams come true. Dagmar 
~@reame of a career, but she cannot 
‘pur herself to work for it. Her 
stage ambitions lead her no further 
‘than to dance at a charity entertain- 
Ment, where she wins the plaudits 
of her friends and predictions of 
future success. Her next essay is 
into journalism. . Through family in- 
fluence she secures a job as society 
reporter for a daily newspaper, but 
the managing editor finds her more 
ornamental than useful. Her last 
feeble attempt to find a career takes 
“ther to Chicago, where she is em- 
ployed in the office of the Schobl 
Lavers’ League, an organization de- 
voted to the betterment of education- 

\ al facilities. Here also her aversion 
early rising and her genuine tal- 

for shirking soon become ap- 
Parent to her employers, and she 


oe Wovdwurd 
ork: Charles 


‘In her love life, too, Dagmar’s 
Madinenn and self-indulgence stand in 

ie way of her happiness. She is in 
S| TOs Sun. whe te peer, 
but ambitious and energetic. She 
feels that she could be happy with 
him if she could only steel herself 
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until he makes his way in the world. 
But poverty means work and doing 
without the luxuries of life, and 
there is a rich man, many years her 
senior, who also. wants to marry 
her. Dagmar does not love him, 
but she does love. the easy life he 
offers. And yet, when Dagmar 
chooses the easier way, one feels 
that it is not entirely through self- 
ishness. She wants to provide for 
her mother -and her worthless 
brother, Herbie, and she feels, too, 
that she would only be_a drag on 
Pal Bennett if she married him. Or 
is it that she deceives herself in as- 
signing an honorable motive for a 
dishonorable act? One can never 
know. 

The characters-in ‘‘Lazy Laugh- 
ter’ are unusually well drawn. Not 
only Dagmar, but her mother, her 
Aunt Etholla, her brother Herbie, 
Martin Plunkitt and his. sister Mar- 
thena, and others, possess distinct 
individualities, although the two last 
mentioned are perhaps slightly car- 
icatured. Pal Bennett, on the other 
hand, is rather vaguely sketched in. 
One does not visualize him so clearly 
as one does the others. But then, 


he is a far less important figure than | detail 


would appear from his position in 
the plot. On the whole “Lazy Laugh- 
ter” is a very creditable piece of 
work and a distinct advance on Mrs. 
Boyd’s earlier novel, ‘“‘The Love 
Legend.” 


THE HOPEFUL JOURNEY 


THE HOPEFUL JOURNEY. By 
Beatrice Keane Seymour. 403 pp. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $2. 

EATRICE KEANE SEYMOUR 
B in her latest novel, ‘*The Hope- 

ful Journey,” has apparently 
made an ambitious attempt to ex- 
plain the transition from the con- 
servative conventionalities of the 
middle of the nineteenth century to 
the ultra modern social tendencies of 
the present. It can hardly be termed 

a novel in the technical sense of the 

word, but is rather a series of five 

episodes or “books,” as she has 
called them, covering the complete 
lives of three generations of a_rural 

English family, and, as far as the 

reader can see, with few details left 

out, 

The author evidently has a deep- 
seated belicf in the influences ‘of 
heredity, for throughout the various 
parts of the general story are refer- 
ences to it at rather frequent inter- 
vals. Mistresses play a prominent 
part, for no other reason apparently 
than that it is ‘in the blood.’’ 
Chronology rather than plot seems 
to be the basic foundation of the 
novel, and each year from 18538 to 
the present comes in for its share of 
the story. The Crimean, Boer and 
World Wars have their influence on 
the story, as do the famines and 
other important events during the 
three generations portrayed in the 
story. 

The plot deals with the lives of the 
Sacheverell Bentleys, who were of 
the middle class of 80- 
ciety. The story opens with Jeremy 
Bentley, who, intended for the min- 
istry, had become a practical farmer. 
He prospered and married and his 
children and their early lives and in- 
fluences brought to bear upon them 
make up the first book. The second 
4s devoted to Eve Bentley, Jeremy’s 





daughter, who exemplifies the eman- 
cipation movement of that time. She 
wants to become a- physician, but in 
this she is discouraged and marries 
instead. : 

Eve’s marriage to Frank Norman, 
a dentist, and the birth of their chil- 
dren, Mark and Monica, are the out- 
standing events in Book Three. From 
that point on the story deals almost 
entirely with Monica, who has be- 
come modern in every sense of the 
word. She has an affair with a 
young man in the neighborhood who 
is slain in France. Then she marries 
a young novelist who becomes the 
toast of two continents, and her life 
palls. The story at this point is con- 
cerned largely with ‘‘affairs,” lovers 
and mistresses in confusing num- 
bers. The novelist's affair turns out 
badly and he is. named as a co- 
respondent. He and Monica break 
and he goes to America, whence he 
returns a victim of drugs and drink. 
How Monica meets the situation and 
happiness bring the final episode to a 
close. 

The story is excellently written and 
characterization is drawn rather 
fine, but the mass of unimportant 
, dragged in by the heels, is 
often a bit tiring. For instance, 
when a new character enters the 
piece, the author finds it necessary 
to go back several centuries and 
trace him through a mass of tedious 
material which the reader forgets 
before he has recovered the thread 
of his story. The title, ‘“‘The Hope- 
ful Journey,” and the book ftself are 
filled with a certain buoyant spirit, 
ever striving, ever pushing forward, 
all of which ‘is well summed up in a 
speech by one of the characters at 
the end of the story: 

The goal for us is El Dorado. 
You can’t tell us there isn’t one— 
only that you haven't found yours. 
Well, w@’re going to find ours. 
* * * If you could stop us believ- 
ing that you'd stop everything. 


MISS. BRACEGIRDLE 
mrgg ge a age AND OTH- 
Rs. B Aumonier. 


@ Co. 


POKER ‘player finding himself 
in possession of four aces can 
afford to relax, to feel a 

friendly, not to say benevolent, feel- 
ing toward his opponents. ‘In like 
proportion such knowing readers as 
fall into the possession of Stacy Au- 
monier’s volume of short stories, 
“Miss Bracégirdie and Others,’*.may 
safely settle for the evening in loung- 
ing robe and slippers, for here .is a 
full evening’s diversified entertain- 
ment. Of the baker’s dozen of tales 
which make up the book there is not 
one but has its slice of human nature 
in one phase or another, and withal 
well seasoned with the pepper and 
salt of understanding. 

In the opening story, from which 
the book takes its name, is a rapid 
sketch of a spotiess spinster whe, 
having arrived at middle age un- 
touched by any rough or untoward 
cireumstance; whose life, in fact, has 
been one long drink of cambric ted, 
passed in a steepy English cathedral 
town, is suddenly thrust into an 
amazing and stark experience. 
Armed with a smattering of French, 
Millicent Bracegirdle, sister of the 
Dean of Easingstroke, who has never 
traveled from home alone, journeys 
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to Paris to meet her young sister-in- 
law,’ returning from Paraguay. 

Imbued with a horror of travel, an 
ingrained distrust of foreigners, and 
convinced that the French were not 
quite ‘‘nice,’’ Millicent’s mission is a 
tense and fearsome one. Yet, once 
established in her hotel room, having 
made her timid way down an un- 
known passage to the bathroom, she 
plunges into a warm bath, fairly 
“‘wallowing’’ in its heat; and there 
steals over her for the moment a 
sense of enjoyment in her adventure. 
Later, wrapped in her dressing gown, 
armed with sponge bag and towel, 
she makes her way back to her 
room. In closing the door behind 
her the handle comes off and the 
knob’s pin slips beyond her reach. 
She turns to find herself in a strange 
room where a second glance reveals 
a@ man apparently asleep on the bed! 
So bégins as unique an episode as 
ever befell the life of a carefully 
nurtured spinster. 

Another good story, ‘‘Where Was 
Wych Street?’ goes to show that 
even the most innocent arguments 
may house a bit of dynamite which, 
if fired by a quick temper, may lead 
to murder in one quarter and the 
breaking off of a good match in an- 
other. Beginning in the public bar 
of the ‘‘Wagtail,’’ in Wapping, where 
four men and a woman are.drinking 
beer, the final discussion of the exact 
location of a haunting old street car- 
Ties to a group of professionals and 
terminates at the lunch table of the 
Lord Chief Justice. 

One of the most original of the 
stories is ““The Octave of Jealousy,” 
in which, through a series of cleverly 
executed silhouettes, one sees the 
class jealousy of provincial life nib- 
bling at the heart of happiness 
through the lives of five or six other- 
wide happily married couples. 

“The bunty Man's Day,’’ “Mrs. 
Beelbrow’s tions’’ and ‘“‘A Man of 
Letters” are as clean cut as they are 
diverse in theme. 

Mr. Aumonier has written a hand- 
ful of more or less good novels, 
among which ‘’The Querrils”’ is one 
of the best. In it Ptolemy, a cat, 
Plays a prominent part, and we defy 
any one who has read that book to 
deny that Ptolemy has not since re- 
mained an abiding figure on the 
hearthstone of book memories. 
Aumonier has a way of making his 
readers at one with his characters. 
He lets them, so to speak, know 
their heartbeats, so that when the 
story is done one is sure to have 
made at least one friend to tide one 
over a rainy day. 


HERE’S TO THE GODS 
HERE’S TO THE GODS. By Austin 
Parker_ 326 pp. New York: Har 

per € Brothers, 

ERE are a ‘few good books 
which. make one ask seriously 
why they are not great books. 
“Here's to the Gods” is an excellent 
piece of realism, has satisfactory 
characters who are adequately pre- 
sented, and has a real—albeit pica- 

resque—plot. It is clearly written. 
The son of an adventuring father 
and a slightly sentimental mother is 
brought up through childhood in 
Singapore, schooled at-a private in- 
stitution and three years of Cornell. 
During that time he becomes a mod- 
erately rich orphan, acquires the 
popular variety of naive sophbistica- 





tion and learns by experience to 
handle himself in various situations. 
Then comes a section of the hook 
which treats the war calmly as a 
messy business and a glorious ad- 
venture. The boy becomes a man, 
and incidentally has a pretty and 
intense love affair which is cut short 
by separation and subsequent loss of 
addresses. 

New York again, and another pic- 
ture of life as lived by the younger 
sophisticates. The proper, pleasant 
and beautiful girl is almost 
married. :Then follow more ade- 
quately presented pictures of the 
slightly married set. 

At this point comes the situation 
which might have been great. The 
hero, not condemning such a life. 
not even particularly disgusted with. 
it, finds it unsuited to himself and 
decides to leave for Panama to follow 
up an old venture of his father’s. 
He meets the girl of the Paris ro- 
mance at this moment and almost 
accepts her proposal that they ‘should 
go back to France and fullfil their 
old plans. But in a climax which 
beautifully completes his character 
he refuses and goes his own way. 

Conrad could have made this theme 
come near to equaling “Lord Jim.”’ 
The character is of his, Mr. Parker's 
execution falls short of the concep- 
tion. There is much extraneous ma- 
terial, and the style does not lift to 
match the story. However, this is 
an unusually good book. 


GASPARDS OF PINE CROFT 
THE GASPARDS OF PINE. CROFT. 
By Ralvh Connor. 318 Pp. New 

York: rge H. Doran ‘ompany. 
AUL GASPARD is the true type 

of a Ralph Connor hero, which 

is to say that he is.a red- 
blooded, two-fisted Christian gentle- 
man. He rides like a_ centaur, 
knows the woods and the wilderness 
trails as well as the Indians them- 
selves, is a dead shot with rifle or 
revolver and is exceedingly handy 
with his fists; but he never fights 
except in a just cause. Insult or in- 
jury to himself passes him by as the 
idjle wind, but let any one maltreat a 
woman or a child in his presence 
and he goes into action immediately 
and effectively. He is, moreover, 


Mr. human enough to take a. fierce joy 


in beating up a. miscreant whom he 
feels it his Christian duty to chas- 
tise. There are times when he wants 
to kill, but he doesn’t, somewhat to 
the reader’s regret. There is a vil- 
jain in the book who richly deserves 
killing, and Paul might just as well 
have done it. He could have re- 
pented afterward 
To return to the catalogue of - 

Paul’s sterling qualities, he has in- 
herited from his father an artistig 
temperament which expresses itself 
in music, and from his mother an 
abiding faith and a deep sense of 
duty and responsibility. His child- 
hood is passed on his father’s ranch 
in British Columbia, where his fa- 
ther teaches him to: ride and shoot 
and play the piano, while his moth- 
er instructs him in the doctrines of 
the Presbyterian faith as outlined in 
the catechism. The story proper be- 
gins when Paul, after the death of 
both his parents, is left to shift for 
himself at the mature age of 14. He 
has need then of all his faith and all 
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his manly accomplishments, for he 


hus to take upon his shoulders aj; 
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) war?"" 
Mr. 


to be « fascinating narrative. 
Hume, it would appear, has not 





burden of debt and.1r 
which might 
#rown man. 

The other characters include a for- 
mer British Colonel and his wife and 
daughter, several clergymen and 
missionaries after Mr. Connor’s own 
heart, a noble red man, an Indian 
woman (Paul's stepmother) and her 
two half-breed children, a_ villain 
_ who has ruined faul’s father and an 
assortment of ranchers, cowboys, 
Hudson Bay Factors, besides two 
moral derelicts. whom Paul saves 
from perdition. Oh, yes, there are 
two girls, both in love with Paul. 
Tough tuck for one of them, but 
such is life. 

The scene ranges from the Win- 
dermere Valley, in British Columbia, 
to the Hudson Bay country, and 
there are plenty of thrilling adven- 
tures which give Paul a chance to 
display his heroic qualities of heart 
and mind and body. 


ponsibility 
well stagger a full- 


WITH THE GILT OFF 
WITH THE a aeons By A. Bt. 
John Adcock. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 32. 
streets, evidently told by a man 
who knows; he has gone among 
them often, and observed their ways. 
He has seen their rough generosity 
and portrayed it in the ‘Soul of 
Penelope Sanders”; their coarse hu- 
mor, in ‘““‘The Seat of Repentance.” 
Here men are oftener harsh than 
tender, preferring the lights of the 
saloon to the poor fires of home; 
they swagger and boast and play the 
seducer in a perfectly ungilded fash- 
ion. And their passions are as free 
as their talk; they will murder a 
rival because some East End Jenny 
has maddened them, rob and kill for 
the sake of a few shillings. It all 
happens casually enough; Don Juan 
of Haggerston can win a heart even 
as he walks down the street eating 
fried fish from a paper. As for the 
women, they are generally coquettes, 
hung with tinsel instead of gilt; 
street-walkers, or servile wives who 
have forgotten that they ever 
dreamed of happiness. They all have 
a blind maternal tenderness even for 
the men who ill-treat them, and 
helplessness will always stir their 
pity—as in ‘‘Tilly’s Sister’’ or ‘‘Helen 
of Bow.” fn this book the characters 
are revealed more through action 
than analysis; but the treatment is 
plain and uninspired, the irony of 
circumstances crude. No mystery is 
there to soften hard outlines, no sin- 
ister inovements to lend them grace; 
for these streets are far away from 
Burke's Limehouse. They are cock- 
ney. with the salt left out. If the 
stories were handled with any charm 
. ult all--either of line or color-—or any 
subtle human understanding, “‘With 
the Gilt Off" might justify its publi- 
cation. 


(ie are stories of the London 


WIFE OF THE CENTAUR 


WIFE OF THE CENTAUR. By Cyril 
Hume. 372 pp. New com: George 


H. Doran Company. $2.50. 
SUCCESSION of inconsiderabie 
A anecdotes, that seems inter- 
minable, is obliged to carry a 
most Momentous cargo of comment 
in this first novel of Mr. Hume's. 
It is not far removed from the old 
““‘who's-going - to - marry - whom” 
school of fiction, rewritten from the 
angle of the Younger Collegiates: F. 
Seott Fitzgerald, Dorothy Speare, 
Stephen Vincent Benét. Mr. Hume, 
too. is fond of the week-end, full of 
ginny petting parties, in New York, 
or on the country estates of the 
patrons of college youth. It would 
almost seem that the classic hero of 
American literature has advanced 
from his Tom Sawyer period to an 
unwilling carnality of adolescence. 
Long unchanging years pass by 
and are wrought over with the 
chisels of little incident. The 
grows strong and swift; the mind 
reaches out like a slow protracted 
explosion into the void of the un- 

known, filling dark s 

Rapidly the seasons ripen and fall 

wway from the tree of the cen- 

turtes. 

That is a sample of Mr. Hume’s 
cosmic intoxi.tion. He seems to 
cherish the delusion that a novelist, 
tbh write a great book, must deal 
with great things. He has-only half 
assimilated the possibilities of a 
more immediate method. His “tittle 
incidents” and his conversation bear 
often the hallmark of observation, 
and his power of visualization is 
sensuously lovely. The reader can- 
not but wish for a little more de- 
tachment in him; the spectacle of a 
young poet caught between his prim- 
itive inheritance of animality and 
the tradition of “‘the square deal’’ 
does not need to be made the text 
of a sermon on “What is the mat- 


ped the ethical earnestness of 
his own character. : 
Jeff Dwyer’s successes with the 


too irresponsible to evoke more than 
a faint amusement. He is a mix- 
ture of the individual and the gen- 
eral. His pubescent dream-life is, 
therefore, partly authentic and 
partly tommyrot. In the realm of 
action, too, there is the same in- 
congruity. Mr. Hume is too serious 
about Jeff’s prolonged siege with 
the bottle after his fiancée has 
jilted him; it is bad enough to have 
to bear with Jeff's maunderings in 
the throes of his grand romantic 
passion; the writer's awed accept- 
ance of Jeffrey as a big person in 
a tragic period is too much. 
marriage to another gir! and his 
resumption of the first love affair 
have both the half-baked flavor of 
desperate striving after climax. 
Jeff’s night on the hillside, when he 
finally chooses between wife and be- 
loved, is ponderously trivial. 

Mr. Hume's intention waS to de- 
velop a poet from boyhood to ra- 
turity, to trace the significant tm- 
pressions and happenings of his life, 
and to give, also, a similar portrait 
of his wife. In spite of much fine 
writing and much platitudinous re- 
flection the work has an indefinable 
bloom of youth in spots and a 
breathless eagerness to be that all 
but erases its smugness and its prig- 
gish conclusions. There are episodes 
of pure comedy, and a few glimpses 
of intuitively realized beauty. It is 
much too long and is overwritten 
in almost every sentence, but it is 
not altogether a negligible first 
novel. 


VALLEY OF GHOSTS 
THE VALLEY OF GHOSTS. 
Edgar Wallace. 307 pp. Bo 


Smail, Maynard 4 Co. $2. 


HEN a mysterious midnight 

murder has shaken the 

equanimity of an exclusive 
suburb and the chief detective sent 
down from head ers 
ately proceeds to hide, as best he 
can, the numerous clues which the 
beautiful girl has left strewn all 
about the murdered man’s home, in- 
teresting developments may be ex- 
pected. 

Dr. Andy MacLeod, erstwhile pa- 
thologist, who’ has drifted through 
his enthusiasm and ability into the 
réle of famous detective, while 
searching the English countryside 
for ‘‘Scottie,”” a notorious criminal, 
runs upon a second mystery. 

An aristocratic young girl, Stella 
Nelson, from the aloof suburb of 
Beverly, strangely winces and turns 
pale upon learning that a detective 
has come to town. 

MacLeod finds his man posing as 
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girls of his circle are too casual and/a 


Jeff's | w 


lady. She, as well as most resi- 
dents of the exclusive Beverly, 
has been cringing under the threats 
of the wily blackmailer. 
The beautiful suburb ts, in reality, 
“Valley of Ghosts." Even the fa- 
miliar figure of Merrivan is seen 
Strolling about in the dead of night. 
There are lights in his former home 
in the early morning hours, and im- 
portant papers disappear from a 
secret cabinet in his mahogany bed. 
But the secrets of a mystery tale 
must stay hidden so that he who 
reads may thrill in apprehension as 
he turns each page. Mr. Wallace's 
style. is something of an improve- 
ment over that of the average mys- 
tery story, and the characterizations 
are unusually good, especially that 
of the one-time English parlor maid 
ho became widow and heir to the 
millions of an American grocery 
merchant. 


CRAIG KENNEDY LISTENS IN 
CRAIG KENNEDY LISTENS IN: By 
Arthur B. Reeve. pp. New 

York: Harper 4 Brothers. 

E title of Arthur B. Reeve’s 

newest volume. of detective 

stories is a misnomer. “Craig 
Kennedy Listens In’ leads the 
reader to expect” super-criminals 
who have converted the radio mys- 
teries into instruments for further- 
ing their own nefarious ends, and 
their ultimate defeat and capture by 
that scientific human bloodhound, 
Craig Kennedy. This is true of the 
first yarn of the series of six in the 
book, but in all the others there is 
only one reference to the use of the 
wireless. 

“The Wireless Phantom” deals 
with a spirit face on a moving pic- 
ture film, and brings in interesting 
complications with ectoplasm and 
other spiritualistic phenomena, of 
course faked by a band of criminals 
under the guiding spirit of a ‘‘master 
mind,’’ the exposure of which by the 
detective forms perhaps the 
interesting story of the half dozen. 

Two other yarns will be of special 
interest to readers of the New York 
City daily newspapers in that these 
yarns are palpably based on inci- 
dents which created quite a furor 
in the press at the time they hap- 
pened. “Buried Alive’’ has many 
points and situations which are 
closely related to the search for the 
Czar’s crown jewels in the sailor’s 
grave in Brooklyn a few months 
ago, while “The Boulevard of 
Bunk’’ has much in common with 
the famous Schoellenkopf jewel rob- 
bery case less than a year ago. 

*“*Buccaneers of Booze” and ‘The 
Soul Merchant” deal, of course, with 
rum running and the drug traffic, 
while ‘‘The Brass Key”’ is simply a 
well-told detective yarn of the aver- 
age Craig Kennedy type. The stories 
range from suspended animation to 





an eminent geologist and enjoying 
the hospitality of 


the weed of madness, from forged 


NOVEMBER 4, 


most | sentimental angle. Like some senti- 


1923 





finger prints to selenium cells, and 
the adventures of the sleuth and the 
newspaper reporter who accompanies 
him run the gamut of scientific dis- 
coveries. Nothing escapes the eagle 


eye of the famous detective, not even 
the chemical analysis of ectoplasm. 
With the exception of ‘‘The Soul 
Merchant” and ‘The Brass Key,” 
the stories of this volume will give 
the lover of detective yarns an en- 
joyable hour or so. 
LAUREL OF STONYSTREAM 
LAUREL OF STONYSTREAM. By 
Faith Baldwin. 334 spp. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard 4 Co. §2. 
T is the ethical thing, no doubt, 
for the hero of any right and 
proper novel to court the mucb- 
sought-after heroine and, in the end, 
to win her, but every now and then 
a novel is constructed on the more 
modern thesis that a woman's 
business is to see how soon she can 
marry, and a man’s business to see 
how long he can remain unmarried. 
**Laurel of Stonystream’’ is not a 
daring ‘‘modern’’ novel. It is neither 
startling nor unusual, wut there is 
a-flavor of originality in the frank 
presentation of a theme in which the 
heroine is a homely woman. Laurel 
is overly stout and she has brown 
skin and a snub nose, but she also 
has an undying love for a lad who 
is a long time in developing any 
love for her. Faith Baldwin has 
woven a very pretty and « genuinely 
wholesome story about this situation 
and has added interest and color by 
the two sharply contrasting love 
dramas which are coincident with 
Laurel’s own. The author is quite 
as charming in telling of the great 
adventure of the flapper and of the 
languidly bewitching “Lily Maid” 
as in telling of the loyal sturdy little 
heroine. 
Miss Baldwin has some knowledge 
of human nature and an inoffensive 
way of presenting it from its most 


mentalists, however, she avoids the 
piquancy of real issues. According 
to her theory, it is Laurel’s unselfish 
and unfaltering love for Robin 
which finally wins him, yet he dis- 
covers her love through no delib- 
erate word or act of hers, but 
through the merest accident, the 
mailing of a wrong letter. This 
purely mechanical solution weakens 
a story which might otherwise have 
been a strong one. 


THE CINDER BUGGY 
THE CINDBR BUGGY. By Garet 
Garrett. 357 


og York: #. 
P. Dutton < &: 


NY one anit a working 
knowledge of the stec] and fron 
industry from the American 
Revolution down to the formation 
ofthe gigantic trusts a few years 
ago will do well to read Garet Gar- 





rett’s new novel. Technical details 
both of the manu- 





the residents of 
Beverly. On the 
night following 
**Scottie’s*’-arrest, 
a mysterious letter 
is pushed under 
the door of Stella 
Nelson's home. 
Terrified by its 
contents, she 
rushes out into 
the night, and 
shortly after mid- 
night is seen leaw 
ing the: Merrivan 
home. Before 
dawn the next 
morning Mr. Mer- 
rivan is found 
dead in his library. 
MacLeod, being in 
thé vicinity, im- 
mediately takes up 
the case. He 

a second body in 
the garden and a 
scarf of Stella’s 
near by. In the 
grass near her 
home the enor- 
mous diamond 
Merrivan had 
urged upon her 
4s an engagement 
ring is later fis- 
covered. He its 
convinced of her 
guilt, but by this 
time is so wholly 
in Jove with the 
lady that he @e- 


NATURALIST AND 


The Late W. Hi. Hudson. From a Sketch by A. D. McCormick.” 


NOVELIST . 


facture of the steel 
and iron ‘and the 


of the chief characters of the story; 
one Enoch Gib, which is always rem- 
iniscent of the cinder buggy—=silent, 
useful, soulless, ugly and almost in- 
destructible, 

New Damascus, Pennsyivania, is 
the stage on which the author has 
builded. The story begins with the 
foundation of the town and the iron 
business prior to the discovery of 
the value of anthracite coal. Thr 
iron works were owned by a part- 
nership, Woolwine and (ib, and 


their activities are hurriedly passed — 


over, bringing the reader down to the 
next generation, the Breakspeares 
(of the Woolwine family) and the 
Gibs. Then comes a break in the 
partnership, and Aaron Breakspeare 
drifts away, leaving Enoch Gib to - 
amass a great fortune. 

The son of Aaron Breakspeare re- 
turns to New Damascus and falls in 
love with the daughter of Enoch 
Gib. Because of her obstinate will _ 
her father practically imprisons her, 
She escapes and goes to a party at 
Breakspeare’s rooms and un the re- 
turn home sprains her ankle. An 


-iron puddler carries her to the Gib 


mansion, where her father, believing 
that she is a willful wanton, forces 
her to marry the puddler, one 
Thane. Then he drives them both 
from the house. Fi 

Young  Breakspeare the 
Thanes go to Pittsburgh, where the 


and 


former purchases a nail mill, which - fo 


forms the beginning of the nail” 
trust. Gib, by underbidding, almost 


destroys Breakspeare's organiza- 
tion, but the discovery of the steei 
wire nail process saves him and 
breaks Gib. The old iron king dies 
and is cremated in one of his blast 
furnaces. Young Breakspeare takes 
a flier in Wall Street with disas-. 
trous results, His associates lose .. 
nothing, but the blow shakes his 
own fortune. He recovers through 
the discovery of a new and cheaper 
way to make steel rails. 

In a strike at one of the mills 
Thane is shot dead by a demented 
clerk and Breakspeare dreams 
dreams. He organizes the steel trust 
and again bucks Wall Street. The 
results of this and how he finds hap- 
piness closes a story which carries 
the reader along its 357 pages with 
interest that rarely flags. As a novel 
there is perhaps a bit too much 
technical information without any 
camouflage, but as a ‘‘fable of steel 
and iron,” as the author has brand- 
ed it, he leaves little to be desired. 
There are times when he approaches 
the manner of a college chemistry 
lecturer to a class of beginners. 


MONSIEUR JONQUELLE 


MONSIEUR JONOUBLLE PREECE 
OLICE O Rik, 2 


Sooeies A. fg Bu ES: 
D., Appleton & Co. 2 
ESE twelve stories by Melville 
Davisson Post are detective — 
stories, but they are not ordi- - 


uary detective stories. The shots do 





organization of the 
business are inter- 
woven with the 
romance of human 
emotion in such a 
manner that the 
interest in both ele- 
ments of the story 
is increased. How- 
the reader 
sometimes resents 
the break in the 
thread of the story 
when the author 
chucks his charac- 
ters behind the 
scenes bodily for 
a time and 
plains how the 
puddiers mix the 
iron in an old 
steel process or 
some similar bit of 
information. 

In dramatizing 
the steel and iron 
business Mr, Gar- 
rett has thrown 
some of the grim, 
metallic elements 
into his charac- 
ters. There are no 
weaklings in the 
yarn, no one who 
ever gives away 
one iota from the 


not ring out at midnight—at least 
not within the time of the events 
recorded in these pages. They are’ 
mostly ‘‘after the fact” stories, the 
author, with the master touch of the 
expert which he is, 
bringing about the summing up, the 
explanation and the solution | the 
riddles toward the ei of each 
story with a naturalness and ab- 
sence of strain that make for de- 
lightful reading. 

Jonquelle, Paris Prefect of Police, 
a suave Frenchman of the first or- 
der, moves unobtrusively through 


one of the stories, 

muse.as he begins it, 

quelle evidently does not appear in 
this particular story; they have 
stuck it in here to fill up the space.” 
Three-fourths of the way to the end, 
and the famous detective is stili no- 
where in the offing. 5 ot then, to- 


wank tus very: tent tbe Gna 


o 


sometimes just within the last para- 
graph—Jonquellie reveals himeelf;~ 
and the reader discovers that it Is 
he who has been responsible for the 


events of the narrative, and that § ~ 


those events have, each in their 
way, contributed something to the. 
of the mystery. 

Three of the stories are told in 
the first person, by some one whose’ 
identity is disclosed only by the pro-_ 

connection with the. 


3 


whose 
is a fomantic sort-—a young 
turous ; 


American in each case, 


Jonquelle himself. 


by 
bow-legged pif are told by the Convenient ‘‘disinter- 
which the slag of | ested observer’’; and the whole vol- 


the iron furnace is} ume offers plenty of variety in Lage! 
taken away to the/ matter <a 





dump. And there 


ter with our young people since the is that about one 


~ 


From the Complete Works of W. AH. Hudson. New York: 
still pursues the 


a . E. P. Dutton 4 Co. ( Continued on on Page. 14) 
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ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 
4 LiF OF FRANCOIS AMASA 
WALEER. By James Phinucy 
‘wnroe. . New York: 
Henry Holt 4 Co. 

“* LTHOUGH General Walker 
died nearly twenty-seven 
years ago, his biography has 





Captured by the enemy in August, 
1864, he escaped with a fellow-pris- 
oner while on the way, to Richmond, 
swam the Appomattox to regain the 
Federal lines, and, by a turn of ill 
fortune, climbed the other bank only 
to walk, without a garment on his 
person, into a North Carolina regi- 
ment. Two months in Libby Prison, 
from which in October he was ex- 


With the ending of the war Gen- 
eral Walker plunged instantly into 


Soldier, Economist and 
College President 


Francis A. Walker, an American 


Preparation of the elder Walker's 

“Science of Wealth,” which is still 

read as an economic textbook. _ 
He took a turn at 


paring and publishing the Census of 
1870 








even to the casual reader, for the 
clearness with which their signifi- 
cance in the every-day experience 
of the people was outlined in this df- 


ficial work was typical of all his 


writings. An interlude of one year 
followed, in which his personal reso- 
lution and executive ability were 
called into active play in reforming 
as Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


economy 
pursued at Yale for nearly nine 
years, until in 1881 he was elected 
President of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 
which he retained until his death. 


fied 
an office | poli 


Type of 50 Years Ago 


General Walker's friends and ad- 
mirers had to doubt his judgment. 
Mr. Munroe emphasizes rightly the 
gulf that separated Walker’s views 
on silver remonetization by the lead- 
ing nations, acting in concert, and 
the purely inflationist doctrines: of 
the “free-silver’’ politicians of 1896. 
He adduces evidence, which was not . 
unknown before,that a strong bimet- 
alist setitiment existed at the time 


icy. 
That Walker was sincere in his 
contention of 1895 and 1896 that 


S| silver demonetization had caused 


- | question was 


“great stagnation of industry” and 
“prolonged, if it has not produced, 
commercial’ panics and erises,” can 
naturally not’ be doubted. But the 
highly debatable, and 
yet Walker’s position in regard to it 


Point the very unfortunate fact was 
General Walker's failure to appre- 


evitable, that this unsound proposal 
would have to be fought with all 
the power of conservative thinkers 
and that Walker’s own arguments 


years prior to 1896 and was destined 
to double it again in the next ten 
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S story, “Bashan and I,’’ has 
been termed the finest study of 
the mind of a 
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~~ Notable Books “4 
the Autumn 


MY GARDEN OF MEMORY 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Mrs. Wiggin’s own story of her rise from obscurity. to world-wide fame, and of her active and joyous life rich in 
accomplishment and in enduring friendships with celebrated men and women. Her life and her work, both ending 


Company 





“WRS. WIGGIN 


MY RHINELAND JOURNAL General Henry T. Allen 


This intimate diary of the general in command of the American 
forces on the Rhine is a unique document of the first historical 
importance illuminating from within the political situation in 


Europe. Ready Nov. 2. Illustrated. $6.00 
_ TENNYSON Harold Nicolson 


“Solid enjoyment in this well-knit narrative for all who like 
good biography.” —-New* York Tribune. . $4.00 


MEMOIRS OF LI HUNG CHANG W. F. Mannix 


A reissue of this amazing literary fabrication, which deceived 
the experts of two continents, with an introduction by Ralph 


D. Paine. $2.50 
HANDEL Newman Flower 


A definitive biography of extraordinary interest and fasciriation 
that ilhiminates not only Handel, but his entire period. $7.50 


THE AMERICANISM OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“There are many biographies of Roosevelt, but none better sets 
forth his patriotism and character than this volume.”— Kansas 
City Star. Compiled by Hermann Hagedorn. $2.50 


THE CHEERFUL GIVER Dr. Crothers 


GENERAL ALLEN 


Includes “Satan Among the Biographers,” ‘New Poets and Poets - 


oe cnorneae = ~~ Not So New,” “The Laboratory Method in Morals,” etc. $2.00 
SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT Sir Flinders Petrie 


Daily life, art, fashions, etc., vividly described by the foremost 
Egyptologist. ‘$2.00 


THE MAGICAL CHANCE Dallas Lore Sharp 


Essays that open new vistas to the reader and point out roads 
of escape from the commonplace and conventional. $1.75 


GROUPS AND COUPLES Frances Lester Warner 


Sprightly sketches of family life by the author, of “Endicott 
and I.” $1.75 


_ THE PRAISE OF FOLLY Bliss Perry 


Professor Perry discusses Poetry and Progress, Wilson as a Man 
of Letters, Literary Criticism in American Periodicals, etc. $2:00 


THE STORY OF THE WALLOONS Wm. Elliot Griffis 


A history of the first permanent settlers of New York and the 
Middle States. $2.00 


SNYDER’S MA-JUNG MANUAL 


Standardizes the scorjng and the method of play. Called by 
Robert F. Foster “the best elucidation of this fascinating game.” 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 





Have you read “DAMAGED SOULS” by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford and “THE DANCE OF LIFE” by Havelock Ellis, 
the two books that have this year captured the minds and 
imagination of the American reading public? 











together, are summed up in this. crowning book of her long literary career. Illustrated. $5.00. 


Samuel Merwin 


How Jan Po journeyed across the rim of 
the known world to a land where ruled 
Roxanna, the alluring queen of Balk; 
how he was troubled by the madness of 
love and of the marvelous adventures 


that came to him unbidden. $2.00 


FORTUNE’S FOOL 
Rafael Sabatini 


_ “Continuous excitement.” —Transcript. 


‘““A masterpiece.” —Indianapolis Times. 
“T did not know that any one today 
could write so glorious a tale.” 

Chicago Post. $2. 00 


HARILEK 
Ganpat 


Far mysterious countries and enthrall- 
ing adventure. $2.00 


LONELY FURROW 
-Maud Diver 


_ “One of the most admirable novels of 


the year. Compelling power and sin- 
cerity.”—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


JIBBY JONES 
Ellis Parker Butler 
Another inimitable story of boy life by 
the author of “Swatty.” $2.00 
GLORY O’ THE DAWN 
Harold T. Pulsifer 
A story sure to stir the hearts of all who 
love the ways of ships. $1.00 
THE QUEEN OF 
FARRANDALE 
- Clara Louise Burnham 
A story of young love abounding in ab- 
sorbing incidents and filled with charm- 
ing people. $2.00 
ROBERT E. LEE 
John Drinkwater 


“‘Admirably successful in delineation of 
Lee.” —Gamalhiel Bradford. $1.50 


THE EPIC OF GOLF 
Clinton Scollard 


A story in verse of the making of a golf 
enthusiast. $2.00 
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F ollowing 
Columbus 


( Continued from Page 2) 


As September was the month in 
which Balboa climbed his peak in 
Darien, a % Graham resumes his 


Stars and Stripes become the flag of 
empire: 


It may droop at Washington; it 
may look ridiculous in the hands 
of a Babbitt; but at Panama it is . 
the flag of America’s inevitable 
destiny, the flag of her sway and 
of the triumph of her language, 
her character and her business. 


He hails the canal as the greatest 
advertisement of America in the 
world, an achievement due not only 


America began her great national 
task in a spirit of human kind- 
ness, by a magnificent effort to 
save the life of the workers. * * * 
She overcame the idea of the white 
man’s grave. She rolled away the 
stone from the sepulchre. 


But it is when he surveys the 
whole country from the vantage 
point of New York that Mr. Gra- 
ham seems most effective in his 
role of keen and kindly critic. He 


is larded with leisure; the 


‘West runs on it as on oil.” One 


of America’s great needs, he points 
out, is to do something for the chil- 


of nothing save the faith of the 
Catholic Church. 





Following “The World — 1911-1914,” comes 


THE WORLD 
CRISIS, 1915 


By the Rt Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill 


Firet Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-1915 


HE tremendous theme of this book, the 

great tragic fact which motivates it 
from beginning to end, is set forth in its 
opening paragraph, a which fore- 
shadows, too, the dramatic narrative quality 
of the writing: 


“The r 1915 was éleastzons to the 
cause of the Allies and to the whole world. 
By the mistakes of this year the opportunity 
was lost o the conflagration 
within limits which Geagh wide and fear- 
ful Were not uncontrolled. Thereafter the 
fire roared on till it burnt itself out. There- © 
after events passed by largely outside the 
scope of conscious choice. vernments and 
individuals conformed to the rhythm of the 
tragedy, and swayed and staggered forward 
helpless violence, slaughtering and squan- 
dorian on ever-inc scales, till injuries - 
were wrought to the structure of human 
society which a century will not efface and 
which may conceivably agate fatal_to Leas 
present civilization.” 


With mape and diagrams. $6.50 at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


B DORAN 
}35@, 8) sGe) 























A BIG Book 


Watch it capture America! 
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Tin Eaglich critics were enthusiastic over it. 
The American critics have just begun to 
read it. But already telephone calls, letters 
and personal calls from the E rst readers of it are 
filled with exclamations of praise. : 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., NEW YORK, 














There is insight of a rare quality in the work of 


LEONARD MERRICK 


"| The Man Who Was Good 


Is a remarkable delineation of character—really a 
study in feminine psychology, in which Leonard Mer- 
tick shows an uncanny knowledge A anced wg ag 
tradictions, her strange reticences 


dors, her capacity for intense joy an tee fortitude iz in 
ve all, her power of incorruptible 
” problem of an 

en 


y 
quality of romance which Mr. scrap canes 
* "O(a Vout Actes Manungar “Gps es 
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Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
This famous traveler, equally famous as a statesman, has 
most parts of Asia from the Mediterranean to 


stories of Douglas Fa Mary Pickford, Pola Negri, 
Charlie Chaplin, and many others. Illustrated. $2.50 
The Industrial Genius of an Age 

HENRY FORD: The Man and His 














THE OUT TRAIL 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 








New York | 
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attractive leaded-glass door, is included free with each set. ~~ public, hat 





To Readers of This Book Rawteutt 


The early response to our first announcement of the. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica at half-price has been so- 
overwhelming that in fairness to all we publish this 


WARNING 


ACT TO-DAY 
If you hope to secure the New. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
‘BRITANNICA , 


12th Edition, in 32 Volumes 


at. Half. the. Price. 


of the regular Cambridge Issue 


“WHEN we announced this unprecedented “Half-Price Sale 


our few remaining sets of the Handy Volume Issue of 
new Britannica, we entirely under estimated the demand. As 
paper goes to press, more than one-quarter of these sets have 
gone. At the present rate it is certain that our small stock 
go around. To prevent disappointment we © thie frank warning 
the only way to be sure of getting a set at half-price is to act at once. 


When our last Handy Volume set is an that will be the end. 
No more Handy Volumes will ever be produced. This-is your last 
chance to get this marvelously convenient issue. Soon it will be out 
of print. Even now, only those who are quick in attion can possibly 
secure one of these last few remaining sets. 


The Chrisimas Gift Supreme. Wait a giemattheaee 


~ 








ncyclopaedia 
Britannica in the Handy Volume set makes! All the family, from The ~ 
youngest to oldest, will rejoice in it for years to come. Wr acleds the a rendered nace by enarmowlyincrated discon- 


tinued. 
gift question now. A handsome mahogany-finish book case, with a miami 





This is the complete 12th Edition, the latest, in 32 volunies, in- 
cluding the three new volumes prepared since the war. The most com- 














plete, up-to-date reference and fact book in the world. The world’s 
standard authority on all matters of human activity and knowledge. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 








Sign and mail this coupon to-day! 


be : ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc., 


342 Madison Ave., New York. City. 

_ You must act AT’ ONCE, 
for there are still available 
only a few of these marvel- 
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Latest Works 
of Fiction 


¢ Continued from Page ®) 


The best story in in the lot, the one 
which this reader found the most 
unique and arresting, is the first in 
the book, ““The Great Cipher’; the/ 
queerest story, one would probably 
say without hesitation, is “Biu- 
cher’s March’’; the most unlogical 
might be said to be “The Haunted 
Door."" The others are aj] good, but 
more nearly of the type that one 
is accustomed to in the books of a 
certain great English writer who 
has, of late years, deserted the study 
of crime for the study of after-life 
communications. 

-There is a sureness and ease in all 
methods by which Mr. Post works 
out his stories that are undeniably 
the touch of the master. Little 
awkwardness in his literary style 
are easily overlooked — indeed, are 
hardly noticed--when one becomes 
absorbed in the tales. 


‘BARBRY 


eieery. By Henry ag Rideout. 
New York: Duffield € Co. $2. 
ENRY MILNER RIDEOUT’S 
name has so long been asso- 
ciated with lively and enter- 
taining tales of adventure that one 
finds it difficult to believe that he 
really is the author of this slow- 
moving and entirely conventional 
“Hittle story. It is a mild and in- 
nocuous little tale, more than half 
of which is devoted to an account of 
the heroine’s not especially interest- 
ing childhood, the best thing in the 
book being the description of the 
wreck which brings the novel to a 
climax. Here Mr. Rideout seems at 
home, and writes with a touch of 
gusto, instead of in the somewhat 
perfunctory manner which marks the 
greater part of the narrative. 
The heroine of the story, Barbry, 
is a very little girl when the book 
opens Asked her name, she says 


- that her dead mother had called her 


Barbara, but her father told her that 
her name was Marianne Francoise. 
This father, a drunken wastrel, sells 
the child to a farmer, one Bion 
Savory, whose farm is on a hill some 
way out of the New England village 
near which most of the characters 
live. There on the hill Savory has a 
rather uncomfortable home with his 
wife Jen, an excessively economicai 
woman, “grave, broad, pug-nosed, 
* * * with cold blue eyes.’ The 
farmer was as kind to Barbry as 
he knew how to be, and his wife, 
though strict and severe, was not 
actually cruel. With these two 
Barbry grew to womanhood, work- 
ing on the farm, going to school dur- 
ing the Winter, and reading in an 
old volume of Shakespeare. She was 
handsome, of course, and presently 
two men fell in love with her. 

The most interesting character in 
the book is the former sea Captain, 
Barzillai Pagan, who proved such a 
very good friend to Barbry at a time 
when she was badly in need of help 
and of a friend. 


. 
THE JORDANS 
THE JORDANS. By Sarah Gertrude 
Millim. 242 pages. New York: 
Boni € Liveright. $2. 


HOEVER needs to ve con- 
W vinced of the terrible effec- 

tiveness of genuine realism 
has only to read “The Jordans.” It 
is an exemplification of the paradox 
that nothing is-more subtle than 
perfect simplicity. At first reading, 
it appears io be just the simple 
Story of far from extraordinary peo- 
* ple told with the utmost simplicity, 
but then comes the realization that 
here is a more impressive and soul- 
Misturbing exposition of man’s in- 
competence in the art of living than 
a highly emotional indictment of so- 
ciety could ever be. Readers who 
enjoy a first-rate _ novel concerned 
with life as it is and those who 
Want a veracious picture of South 
Africa will be well repaid for the 
time they devote to “The Jordans,”’ 
but it is no book to pick up when 
seeking diversion and relief from the 
> travail of existence. P 
5 There are no great personalities 
* among the two generations of Jor- 
dans who figure in the narrative, 
_aAmd only two who had the capacity 
‘to rise above mediocrity. Daniel and 
Charlies are the outstanding mem- 
bers of the family, although they 
fre as unlike as their experiences 
With life were to be. +The former 
has’ pertinacity and intelligence, al- 
most too cool a head, while the lat- 
ter is the embodiment of undirected 
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Charles R. Flint 


tells the vigorous story of his 
vigorous life in 


MEMORIES OF AN ACTIVE 
LIFE 


The only man who ever delivered 
a complete battleship to a belligerent 
power, reveals the true story of the 
pers he played in the world’s biggest 
usiness enterprises. His memories 
are more thrilling than fiction, and his 
romance is a glimpse into the workings 
of modern industry. Illustrated. 35. 


* * * 


Benjamin A. Morton’s 


startling history of es reign of 
Mahmo: 


The Veiled I ie 


has inspired some very remark- 
able and enthusiastic reviews. 


needed to write this unique and 
biography. 

The Washington Post calls it—‘‘A star- 
tling chapter of history,” and adds that 
“it bristles with interest.” 


The Hartford Courant says—*‘It 


“TIMES OOK REVIEW. 
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like one of Byron’s early narrative poems 
expressed in terms of actual history.” 
The New York Tribune calls it—‘‘Color- 
ful, exotic, vibrant — —— and har- 
monies of weird charm 
The eight illustrations in color by Chris- 
tine Morton add charm to a delightful 
volume $5.00 
* * * 
A new edition is now ready of 
C. M. Vauthier’s TECHNIQUE 
OF PAINTING, with 24 illustra- 
tions, most of which are in . 
color. $5.00 


* 


Philip 
Guedalla’s 
new book does more 
than fulfill the prom- 
ise of “The Second 

Empire,” for in 


wnat oy AND 





the remarkable word 
wizard turns his at- 
tention to contemporary things and 
people with sparkling results. His 
subjects range from the young in- 
tellectuals to Mr. Disraeli. They do 
more than that. Most of them rage 
at Mr. Guedalla. $2.50 


* + * 


There are three good reasons why you 
should own Richard Harper Laimbeer’s 
excellent book 


BIRDS I HAVE KNOWN 


And three prominent publications ex- 
press them admirably. ‘An attractive 
and reliable book.”—Portland Ore- 
gomian. “A volume every bird lovér 
will cherish.’—-Washington Post. 
“Written in a popular vein from a 
scientific standpoint.”—The 

49 black and white, and 50 colored 
illustrations. $4.00 


* * * 


Of fiction we have much to offer. 
But for your week’s supply we can 
recommend (and furnish nation 
wide endorsements of) 
Heywood Broun’s 

romance of the baseball 


player who married the 
advanced thinker. 


THE SUN FIELD $2. 


Wallace Irwin's 
novel of modern mar- 
triage and its complica- 
tions, 


LEW. TYLER’S 
WIVES 32. 
J. S. Fletcher's 
thrilling new mystery story, » 


‘RIPPLING RUBY 32. 


Wallace Smith’s 
tales out of the dust of Mexico. 


THE LITTLE TIGRESS. 52.50 
GS. P. PB. 


ee al 





“The Panelled Room,” 


Author of 


“‘The House of Delusion,” 


$2.00 


“This new story will add materially to the growing fame of Rupert Holland as a writer of mystery aaa 
BY 


Rupert Sargent Holland 


etc. 


John Caradine, a celebrated Amazonian explorer, is - 
found shot.to death on his study floor. 
authorities are struggling with the mystery, there 
walks on the scene a most refreshing and unusual type 
of detective who studies people and clues to such good 
effect that a most remarkable criminal conspiracy is 
revealed. Jackel in color. 


While the 


we* 


George W. Jacobs & Company 


Publishers 


Philadelphia 


Third Printing Within a Week After. Publication 














The First Two 


Reviews 
P An amazing book such as has 
had few equals among the amaz- 
pe books written by the youth 
our time.” —Boston Herald. 


“Only at very rare intervals has 
it been given to me to read a 
book written with such passion 











A Preface To 
Life 


“Ic is an autobiography of the 
j intellect, poignant, significant, 
os may Py is a a to 

ife.” — vening iterary 
Review. $2.50 


BON! & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 





by Goon BooK}}| 


Woodward Boyd 


Zona Gale says of her: “‘One who understands youth be- 
cause she is of it and who is yet able to view the show.” 


Her new novel 


LAZY LAUGHTER 


is now on sale at all bookstores. $2.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


























STORIES fon te 
EARLY WOR 


by R. M. Fleming 


£ tend myths cf 24 nations, 

from every corner of the 

world, brilliantly retold for 

children. Jillustrated. 
$2.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, N. Y. 








MJ 





The Amherst Books 











THE COMING OF MAN 


By JOHN M. TYLER 
The: coming of man is a question which has engaged the attention of 


scientist, preacher and layman for centuries. 
of a 


simple language the story of the steps 
Bhp pt lly Hag ea 
body and nervous system. 


biologist who has a gift for humanizing his science. The 
New Stone Age” and “Man in the Light of Evolution” tells 


rain + aac amass 


which lower life grew into man- 
Pen eee ees 











MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street, Boston 


MJ. 


























THE CRY OF 


VASHTI 


A collection of verse by the. 
authior of ‘The Caliph’s Secret,” 
etc. “It does,” says the N. Y. 
Times, “abundant honor to the 
New England tradition.” 
$1.50 at bookstores. 


Bane Putnam’s Sons, New York 
































The Eight Paradises 


By Princess G. V. BIBESCO 


These sketches are more than travel pictures—they are a rich mosaic of 

verse, of Eastern legend of exquisite description and of perfumed mem- 

ories of the Orient—of waatever can best convey to the Western reader 

the exotic atmosphere of those cities of lovely gardens, the “eight para- 

dises” of Islam. It is a dreamy, beautiful book, full of Eastern glamour. 
$2.50, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 661 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISEMENT. - 





New Easy Way to Master 


No tedious memorizing—no dull copying—no long, drawn-out 


for Any Business ~ Jn /O Days / 


study in classrooms. Now—in your spare time at home 
positively master the fundamentals of bookkeepi 


you can 


for any line of 


business—in ten days—by remembering JUST ONE SIMPLE RULE! 


N° matter what business you’re in—no matter 
if you’re a clerk, stenographer, executive, or 
operate a business of your own; no matter if you’re 
a doctor, lawyer, engineer--or just a student, you 
owe it to your future to learn the essentials of book- 
keeping! Only then can you really get a clear con- 
ception of business transactions—only then can you 
intelligently analyze the financial conditions of any 
business and stop the leaks that wipe out the profits! 


New Quick Way To Learn Bookkeeping 


- No longer need you attend’ evening classes for 9 
months or a year in order to learn bookkeeping. No 
more tiresome, lengthy exercises, no more drudgery 
due to copying—no more expensive courses. Now, 
right in your own home and in your spare time, you 
can acquire a wonderful knowledge of doubie entry 
bookkeepin omplete enough to enable you to keep 
books and > Ml up financial statements ek any line 
of business—whether it be a simple one-man owner- 
ship, a partnership business, or a complex manufac- 
turing corporation! 


By means of a remarkable new method you. can 
now easily master not only the fundamentals of book- 
keeping—but, what is just as important, you can 
learn some of the vital elements of Corporation 
Accounting and Law! 


Only One Easy Rule To Remember 


Other courses and systems for teaching book- 
keeping contain hundreds of rules which must be 
memorized. With the new easy way you need to 
remember just one simple rule of only thirteen words, 
and its analysis! Just as soon as you understand the 
workings of this one rule, you know how to handle 
and record all transactions which occur in book- 
keeping. . 





What Thousands of Business Men 
Say About New Easy Method 


“Any one can become a self-instructed book - by 
studying your method. The ‘master guide’ which sup- 
plements the course makes the recording of each transac- 
tion so clear that the student has really no question to ask. 

“OTTO BROWN, C. P. A., 200 Fifth Ave., New York.” 


“T am very glad that I decided to take your course. As 
Vice-President and Secretary of one of the biggest New 
York paper manufacturing concerns, I have always deemed 
it necessary to have a wi of bookkeeping and 
accounting. Through your system, I have not only — 
a thorough training, but I have done it in a remarkably 
short time. (Miss) J. A. ZELUS, 

aaa Norwood Ewing Company 

ew Taal . 


’ “Your course meets every demand in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. It is new, easily- understood, logically 
sound and certainly covers the fie very completely. The 
one simple rule covering all transactions and its many 
other distinctly new features should oreate a demand for. 
the work far beyond that of any of — D4 


oe Y, 
“President Tioga County Savings & Trust Co., Wells- 
boro, Penn.” : 

“After completing your course, which requires such a 
very short time, I howe acce a peahtion web one of 
largest firms in New York City, and I feel that I am suc- 
cessfully handling the work. ; s 

“C. R. WHITE, New York City.” 


“Several months ago I completed your course in book- 
’ keeping and accounting, and I wish to state that I am very 
satisfied with it. I found it everything that your 
literature claimed. I had no idea that the subject could 
be taught so thoroughly and quickly. . 
: CE B. EA 
“ cohhonp with J. S. Dickinson, Plog. Hardware, ew 
“Your course has done wonders for me. The i 
intricate that I felt were difficult have 
been so explained in r simpli method that 
pnw apoamegy good it has for me, I am anxious to 
jank you. - 
: “F. HESS, 116 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.”’ 
- “— do not deem myself immodest in stating here that 
coean kad aaika ol nat ieee dix ter oalaty Sake 
, sonas Sis Sth Pee re oe 
pa Bel nt CWALTER MEREDITH, 
“Beokhecper-Westinghouse Electric, E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Think what a saving in 
time and effort this mar- 
velous rule will mean to 
you! No longer will you 
have to burden yout mind 
with hundreds of unnec- 
essary rules. No more 
danger of forgetting! Once 
you learn the rule your 
progress will easy— 
quick—sure! And then, 
almost sooner than you 
could expect, you'll be able 
to handle a complete set of* 
books for any line of busi- F 
ness! 


Every Step Visualized 


You don’t have to worry 
or guess with this new. way. 
Every step is worked out 
for you—on paper. You 
actually see the correct 
‘ way in which every trans- 
action is entered and post- 
ed. . You are shown: not 
only how to enter and how 
to post, but also how to 
handle a cash book, check 
book, journal, ledger, sales 

k—and every other 
book used in modern busi- 
ness. Nothing that is 
essential is omitted. 
But all the unneces- 
sary details are elim- 
inated. 


. You pt nc a 4 

y step 

the inericaee” Setaile 

of bookkeeping, corporation accounting and law. You 
learn how to take a trial balance, how to make up a 
balance sheet; how to analyze a.statement; how to 
determine costs, overhead, rate of turnover, actual 
profit and loss, and depreciation. You learn as much 
about the fundamentals of bookkeeping in 10-days’ 
spare time as the average business school student 
learns in 9 months to one year’s study in school! 


Only Ten Days’ 
Time Work 
You don’t have to know a single thing about book- 
keeping in order to begin. This new course, “Simpli- 
fied | Bookkeeping, Corporation Accounting and Law,” 
starts you from the beginning and in only ten days’ 
spare time study enables you not only to open and 
x sit any set of books for any business—but, what is 
more important, to examine any set of books and 
ascertain if they are properly handled! You'll be able 


” to tell in quick time the true financial condition of 


the business without wondering or guessing or calling 
in an outsider. 


If you contemplate studying accountancy or even if you have 
just begun, this remarkable new course will quickly give you a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of bookkeeping that will make 
your studies not only easier.and more interesting but will enable 
you to progress with a rapidity that will amaze you! If you are 
now a bookkeeper you will be astonished at the time-and-money- 
saving ideas which this-new course will give you. You will open 
your eyes to.new problems and solutions that you’d-never learn 
about in any other way. 2 


‘Amazingly Low Price 
$50.00 Value-—Now Only $4.95 


Bookkeep 


ae 


rs 


Post 





. What are your liquid assets? ' 

. How can you determine your exact selling costs? 

- How much of your capital is tied up in business? 

. What is the difference between a balance sheet and a 


financial statement? 


. What should a trial balance and a balance sheet reveal 
to you? ; 


. How can you quickly find out your costs of production? 

. What are your “controlling accounts”? 

. How can you know if your bookkeeper’s records are 
correct? 





. How can you determine your “overhead costs”? 


. Can ae quickly find out from your books how much 
merchandise you have on han nd what it would © 
bring in the open market? ; 
These and hundreds of other problems are now easily 
and quickly solved by means of a remarkable new course 
se can now examine for 5 days without obligating 
yourself. : s 








Send No Money—but act now! 


Simply mail the coupon below. When the wonderful fesse 
reach you, deposit with the postman only $4.95 plus few 
Hore charges, ia full or yp Then examine the lessons: 
five full days. If during that period you aren’t absolutely ¢ 
vinced that these marvelous ns offer you the easiest and 
quickest way in the world to master boo i if you aren’t. 
completely satisfied that they’ll help you. luct yout b 
with greater efficiency than before—return the lessons 
your money back. Can we be fairer than that? 


Remember—even a si idea uw hundreds 
lars. There ae tacked ideas ia the-Seuheen So pn t 
coupon NOW—before this wonderful expires. Ee 

NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. >. 
Dept. B-311, Garden City, N.Y. | 








Churchill’s 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ampaign was his baby, 
st hard to see that he might have 


Bcurred among other members of 


_ be Government the usual unpopu- 
‘trity of the monomaniac. Churchill 
Promptly told Kitchener that the of- 


fensive in France had no chance of 
suceeas. That is his story, and he is. 


going to stick to it; so he proceeds 
to ‘say that in the event it obtained 
only “‘slight advances of no strategic 
importance,’’ which is true, and that 
“the German drive against Russia 
d,*’ which is not. 
General von Paledbays who knows 
more about that offensive than 
Churchill, has told us that the Ger- 
man Third Army was on the very 
point of a withdrawal which would 
have dislocated the whole front when 
the situation was restored by the 
arrival of two army corps brought 
back from Russia despite the an- 
guished wails-of Ludendorff, one of 
whose grand schemes thereupon col- 
lapsed because there were not enough 
men to carry it out. There was much 
futile and fat-headed wastage on the 
western front; but, after all; the war 
could have been won there, and on 
that occasion it almost was. 

*This book, however, is primarily 
the apologia of Churchill, who was 
looking for the leas bloody alternative 
—something original and sinister. A 
German flank must be turned; and if 
there were no flanks on the. western 
front, the dominant sea power must 
find a flank vulnerable by sea. Lord 
Fisher wanted to attack through the 
Baltic. Circumstances never permit- 
ted this; and, as Mr. Churchill sol- 
emniy adds, it would have been 
wrong anyway to get the Scandina- 
vian countries ‘into the war without 
being sure we could protect them 
against the Germans. 

It was the cali for help from Russia 
at the beginning of 1915 which 
finally decided the Exitish Govern- 
ment to do something at the Darda- 
nelles. The rest of the story is in 
some degree the story of the conflict 
between Churchill, who saw in this 
the original and sinister manoeuvre 
which would terrorize the German 
soul as well as knock out the Turks, 
and a Government, an Admiralty 
and an army which moved by fits 
and starts, and often did not want to 
move at all. Churchill is possibly 
right in his view that the forcing of 
the Dardanelles would have ended 
the war in 1915 with an allied vic- 
tory, and certainly right in holding 
that that year was the last in which 
the war could have been “localized’’ 
in either time or space. -Once gone 
past that deadline, it spread over the 
world and, in its. consequences, on 
into the generation of our grand- 
children. 

Nobody except the most embittered 
Westerner has ever denied that the 
general strategic conception of the 
Dardanelles campaign was sound; 
and while No one can can claim all 
credit for that conception, Churchill 
was always the man who saw it large 
and regarded it as the major opera- 
tion which it certainly: was. Yet it 
failed, and the story of its faflure is 
a story of an almost unparalleled 
Sequence of bad luck, stupidity and 
afterthoughts, one of the most tragic 
documents on the defects of the 
human mind in all history. Churchill 
sets forth the fundamental cause of 
the disaster succinctly. If anything 
like the force that was eventually 
expended in driblets had been con- 
‘-centrated at the beginning, the 
British would have had Constanti- 
nople in a week. But “we always 

sent two-thirds of what Was neces- 
sary a month too late.’ 

All or most of this is history, but 
Mr. Churchill makes a new disclo- 
sure (so far as this reviewer's mem- 
ory serves) in the documents pub- 
fished on pages 517 and. following. 

_ At the beginning of November, when 
_ General Munro, sent out to command 
=»at Gallipoli, had reported that there 





Kitchener suddenly flashed into un- 
expected fire. His telegram to Gen- 
eral Birdwood, on the eve of his own 


_ departure to look over the situation 
_ at Gallipoli, announced the sudden 
determination to sweep togethei all 
the troops who could be assembled 


‘heart of Nelson, Beatty or Farragut; 
“yand what is now known of Turkish 


and it is 
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Post-Mortem 


suggests that a bold assault might 
have succeeded at the eleventb hour. 
But Kitchener grew colder and 
colder as he traveled eastward; and 
the. cautious de Robeck had no great 
trouble in arguing him out of it. 

A painful story. When the men 
on the spot wanted to go forward, 
Whitehall and Downing Street held 
them back. When the civilian Gov- 
ernment was willing to countenance 
a bold stroke the commanders on the 
ground were despondent. As one of 
the minor ironies of the year it may 
be mentioned that the first four 
monitors which relieved the battle- 
ships in the Dardanelles squadron, 
after the submarine menace made it 
undesirable to expose capital ships, 
were (temporarily) named the Gen- 
eral Grant, Admiral Farragut, Stone- 
wall Jackson and Robert E. Lee. 
Perhaps this was only-a delicate 
compliment to Mr. Schwab, who 
made their turrets and guns; but the 
fact that they were later renamed 
suggests that the British Govern- 
ment was building hopes on the 
great flaming up of American senti- 
ment after the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, which were not to be fulfilled 
until the Germans had committed 
the more heinous offense of breaking 
a promise made to Mr. Wilson. 

One of the conventional reproaches 
flung at Churchill deals with the 
Queen Elizabeth, first of the fast 
super-dreadnoughts armed with 15- 
inch guns, which played a consider- 
able part in the naval attack on the 
Straits. It has been charged that 
he was mystically fascinated by her 
gun power, and thought she could 
blow Turkish forts off the map as 
easily as the heavy German siege 
guns destroyed the forts at Antwerp. 
He is at considerable pains to refute 
this, yet it appears from his own 
story that there is a good deal of 
truth in the charge. Only, the dis- 
ease was epidemic. Everybody felt 
for the Queen Elizabeth a supersti- 
tious awe which even such a for- 
midable vessel could hardly have in- 
spired but for her name. As it 
turned out, heavy shells falling on 
enclosed cupola forts, which could be 
blown to pieces with the destruction 
of most of the garrison, were consid- 
erably more destructive than similar 
shells falling on open batteries, in 
which hardly anything but a direct 
hit would put a gun out of action. 
It still seems dubious, though 
Churchill argues it diligently, that 
the fleet alone could have forced the 
Straits. Fleet and army certainly 
could, however, had not some au- 
thoritative person always had mis- 
givings at moments which offered 
good prospect of success. 

The Queen Elizabeth was not the 
only institution which aroused re- 
ligious awe in the British Ministry. 
Lord Kitch d d the same 
effect. Churchill ‘tells us that the 
War Cabinet never overruled him 
and rarely even argued with him. 
Even so great a naval authority as 
Fisher, with a powerful hold on the 
popular imagination, never aroused 
such a feeling among ‘Ministers and 
other dignitaries; probably because 
nava! matters were something more 
or tess familiar to the whole British 
governing class, dr at least to actual 
members of the Government. In 
dealing with the fleet they were on 
ground they knew. In military af- 
fairs, on the unparalleled scale of 
this war, the most experiericed politi- 
clans were no better than Childe 
Rowland before the Dark Tower, and 
they clung eagerly to the coat-tails 
of a Man who seemed to know his 
way_ around in these strange and 
ominous regions. 

This record may offer some evi- 
dence of considerable value to the 
psychologist who knows how to use 
historical data obtained in a period 
of unprecedented stress, which might 

produce unprecedented 
nervous reactions. Another problem 
for the psychologist is afforded by 
the very curious instances in the 
Dardanelles siory of what may be 
called, provisionally, the postponed 
perception. ‘Something or other was 
imperatively necessary at a given 
moment. Yet, at that moment, no- 
body saw it—often, not even Church- 
il. A few weeks later everybody 
saw it, and did it; but it was then 
too late. This happened again and 
again during the Dardanelles cam- 
paign. As read in Churchill's narra- 
tive. it suggests a problem in a new 
and almost untried science, not herd- 
psychology or mass-psychology, but 
the study of the collective reactions 
of a limited group. The British lead- 
ers had a talent for being wrong to- 
gether. Unfortunately, they were 
not so prone to be right together. 
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Notable STOKES Bocks 


Tue SOUL or 
KOL NIKON 
By ELEANOR FARJEON 


“Martin Pipoin in the Apple 
Orchard” proved Eleanor Par- 
jeon’s special. genius as a writer 
of whimsical, poetic love stories. 
This new book establishes her 
reputation even more firmly. It is 
in a more serious mood, full of 
emotion and drama. $2.50 


SHACKLETON’S 
LAST VOYAGE 


By COMMANDER FRANK WILD 


This impressive story of Shack- 
leton’s last journey to the far~ 
South is taken directly from the 
pe pce Journa! and Private Di- 
ry k A. H. Macklin and 
is” written’ by’ the man ‘who. took 
command of the expedi- 

tion at * sir ws death. Over 
ilustrations. 210.60 


EVERYBODY’S 
COMPLETE 
ETIQUETTE 


By ELLIN CRAVEN LEARNED 


Every rhase of ete thor- 
oughly discussed. s 














that doing the 
right time in the it way becomes 
natural. Only $2.50 per copy 


FENCELESS 
MEADOWS 
By BILL ADAMS 


Stirring sea tales. “The stuff 
out of which the stories are made 
ig undeniably that which consti- 
tutes the loaner experience 
afloat and asho! One of 
the most delightful and colorful Bea 
books in many a year.”—Boston 

Herald. $2.00 


Tue EXILE 
OF THE LARIAT 
By HONORE WILLSIE 


“Still Jim” and 





The 
“The 
novel which 
ae calls Sortepiagly 
story entirely out 
” the ordinary and well worth 
reading.” $2.00 


COME HOME 
By STELLA G. S. PERRY 


romance of the Louisiana rice- 


auther of 
Enchan' mS 





EMILY or 
NEW MOON 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


“Not less ai n ideal story for giris 
those who 





by the ‘author ot “anne of Green 
Gabtes.” $2.00 


COMPANY 
New York 





A. STOKES 
443 Ath Ave. 











ARAN 


The New Novel by __ 
CHARLES G. NORRIS 


Author of “Brass. 


SHEA 


$2.00 at any bookstore 
postage extra 

















SINNERS 


IN HEAVEN 


‘nennemmmmeennnnet? 





LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY’S 


Interesting New Books 




















FEET OF CLAY 


John Farrar in The Bookman, New York, 
dubitaly « popular book. and «clever ‘one. tt i packed 


By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 
Feet: of a8 is in- 
ith emotional 





Rinehart. An enjoyable 
novel, and one which will be much reed during the current season.” 


Fifth Printing. $2.00 
ANOTHER SCANDAL By COSMO HAMILTON 
fe are ae eS eee 


story 
pape Ba aga 


ee 





$2.00 


THE menriti. we WONDER AND OTHER STORIES 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON, author of “If Winter Comes” 
While Mr. Hutchinson is 
aga is to be found in his 





THE LAST FRONTIER 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


A dramatic love story against an intensely thrilling 
Pacific Railway in 1867-- the last national 
civilization which ended f: 





THREE GENERATIONS 
By MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT 





LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


By KATHLEEN FITZPATRICK 

The life story of Lady Hi Somerset. As head of the British Women’ 
- “4 waive visited this country to stady the methods 

of the W. C. T. U. f plhee ma erg how orgy 

ing biography, are of particular interest. 


THE PIONEER WEST; Narratives of the 
Westward March of Empire 


Selected and Edited by JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 
Told for the most part by eminent ican authors who were familiar 


wae oie in the early days in the vast trang Minar. Peon tne ich 
a ——* by Hamlin Garland. [Illustrated in color by Lge 
THE FASCIST MOVEMENT IN ITALIAN LIFE 
By DOCTOR PIETRO GORGOLINI 
timely authoritative analysis of 
$e eer rhcenaes and aetas te otiee ve am, Sectaliom, 
Bolshevigm, etc. With a 


os Seas Done ela $3.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers. 





ons, as given ir this illuminat- 
Illustrated. $4.00 
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the behavior of your children. If your 
what would you do? 


oes Your Child Ever 
_Embarrass You? — 


aE tarvas is nothing more em- 


exactly how to overcome every disagree- 
able habit, every doubtful trait. And best 
of all, this new method is not difficult to 


fessor Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. 
A. (Harvard and Columbia). 
After years of scientific re- 





barrassing — nothing more 
humiliating—thana 








naughty child. Every Mother 
knows that people judge her by 
the behavior of her children— 
that parents with unruly young- 
sters are seldom popular, seldom 
asked to go to places. 


How do you act when your 
child openly disobeys in front of 
visitors? Do you flush and 
murmur apologies? Do you pun- 
ish the child then and there? Or inte 
do you pretend not to notice the 
incident—and attempt to “cover it up’? 


UNNECESSARY HUMILIATION 


A disobedient child is a constant source 
of trouble and humiliation. Yet all this 
worry, all this embarrassment, is now 
unnecessary. 


A new method of character training has 
een discovered by noted educators whicli 
nakes children well bred and obedient, 
mstead -of naughty and unmanageable. 


Now you need no longer worry about the 
behavior of your children. No matter how 
lively they may. be, no matter how mis- 
chievous, you can easily give them a simple 
training which will make them courteous, 
truthful and obedient —a source of pride 
and joy, instead of embarrassment and 
humiliation. No longer need you be con- 
stantly worried when visitors call, for fear 
your child will “act up” or misbehave. No 
longer will you have to say constantly 
“Jimmie, leave those flowers alone,” — 

_*Alice, don’t touch Mrs. Henry’s purse,”— 
“Billie, come down off that railing!” With 
this new method of home training you can 
have perfect confidence that your child will 
behave without constant supervision, con- 
stant watching. 4 


AIDING PARENTS 
This entirely new and different method 
of child training has been evolved ‘by Pro- 






search and practical experience in child 
training, Professor Beery has formed the 
Parents Association to aid parents in the 


' proper training of their children. Today 
_the Parents Association is bringing a great 
constructive help to 30,000 members in 
training children to have sturdy health of 
body, fineness of mind, and nobility of 
character. 


This great movement will bring you the 
help you so badly need. It will tell you 
exactly how to correct the cause of disobe- 
dience. It will show you how.to win the 
child’s complete confidence—how to make 
him all that you have ever wished him to 
be—whether he is still in the cradle or is 
eighteen years old. 


CORRECTING MISTAKES IN TRAINING 


It tells you how to correct mistakes of 
early training—how to suppress temper in 
children without punishment—how to dis- 
courage the “why” habit in regard to com- 
mands—how to remove fear of darkness, 
of thunder, of harmless animals—how t» 
guide chiidren in choice of companions— 
how to induce child to go to bed willinglv 
—how to treat child that runs away—how 
to teach honesty and truthfulness. 


This new system does not deal in gen- 


eralities. It shows by concrete illustration 


apply—it is simplicity itself. 


Interesting Book FREE , 


We have prepared a booklet 
“New Methods in Child Train- 
ing” which tells about the new 
methods discovered by Pro- 
fessor Beery and describes the 
work of the Association. We 
shall be glad to send you this 
book absolutely free. It wih 
tell you some facts about child 
training which you neve: 
dreamed of before. It will give 
you information which not 
only is intensely interesting, but is also 
very valuable. It will help you to make 
your child a straightforward, well man- 
nered, charming youngster. 


This book will be promptly mailed to you 
upon receipt of the coupon or a post-card. 
Send for it now. The future of your child 
—his character, his personality, his success 
—all depend on the type of training you 
give him now. The Parents Association 
method is undoubtedly the most scientific 
and authoritative system.ever prepared. 
Mail the coupon now. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Dept. 1811 Pleasant Hill, Ghio 
|" ~~” FREE BOOK coupon —~CS~S 
The Parents Association, I 
Dept. 1811, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 1 


l Please send me your booklet, “New Methods in Child | 
| Training” shd information ahout the Parents Associé- 
| tion, free of charge. This does not obligate me in any way: 
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_ Chinese in 
America 


' HE REAL CHINESE IN AMERICA. 
By J. 8. Tow. 150 


; 


: 


New York: 


HEN we consider that there 
are more than 60,000 Chi- 
nese in the United States, 
there seems every excuse for the 


if 


of misinformation that pre- 
tt the Chinese. It is in- 
express a ‘ Chinese view- 
the affairs of the Chinese 
country,” and to interest the 
public in these affairs. 
Much of the prevailing misinfor- 


oEEE 
Ht 


* mation and prejudice about the 


Chinese date back to the time when 


picted as mysterious and danger 
ous. Their colonies are described 
of lawlessness and 

The fiction writers, film 

and exhibitors of any- 

thing Chinese have been indulging 
in the habit of depicting and exag- 


Chinese laws, such as gambling, 
opium smoking and Tong fighting, 
can by no means represent the life 
of “ Chinatown’; far less can 
they represent the life of the Chi- 
nese people as a whole. * * * 


nationalities), 
dents here have never failed to ob- 
serve the laws and maintain order. 


Mr. Tow points to their industrial 
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England’s Best Seller 





ISLES OF ILLUSION 


nonymous - 
Edited by BOHUN LYNC 
which for stark realityand straight- 





























My Musical Life 
By WALTER DAMROSCH 
Conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra 


This volume of the recollections of perhaps the best 
known figure in the musical world of America—a man of a 
multitude of friends and interests and contacts with 
leading people of all sorts—is one of the most readable 
and illuminating books of the sort that have been pub- 
lished in our generation. Mr. Damrosch has a A for 
writing which enables him to make the most of every 
topic he touches. ; 


IUustrated. $4.00 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











THE HIGH 
| PLACE 


A Comedy of Disenchaniment 


& by JAMES BRANCH CABELL : 
Mr. Cabell’s new book is a romance of that Poictesme through which # 
Jurgen wandered swaggering and over which Gray Manuel once ruled. % 
Like Jurgen it is an ironic fantasy; a book in which are mingled beauty 3 
> and wit and biting satire. Ready October 30. 
& to 2,000 copies with illustrations by Frank C. Pape. 
% Postage extra. 


First edition Umited 2 
8v0. $7.50 net. % 
12mo. $2.50 net. % 


_ THE PUPPET 
MASTER © 


by Robert Nathan 


The author of Autumn ond Youth Grows Old has here % 
told the story of some puppets and a few human be- 3 
ings who played destiny to them. It is a book of & 
quiet gaiety and wisdom, and, we belieye, one of the % 
Mogt distinguished contributions to contemporary # 
American literature. $1.75 net. Postage extra. * 


ASHES OF __ 
VENGEANCE 


. Somerville 





PICFURE TOWNS OF 
EUROPE 


by A. B. Osborne 














Secret Service 
= Smith +: 


The Literary Review pronounces them “very good, indeed, 
and the best that are likely to appear this season.” 


$2.00, postage extra. At all bookstores. 


| RANDOM STUDIES IN THE | 











A new book 
of stories by 


$13,500.00 


PLUS ROYALTIES 





SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


First Novel 








HORSES 


116 West 13th Street, New York City 


Prize Competition 
"Creed Slay Dy 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


AND | 
MEN | 
$2.00 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc. 





. A book af Old World cities. Tlustrated. $2.50 net. 3 
Postage extra. 4 


f TWO VAGABONDS IN SPAIN 


Gordon 
ea Bro #4 


8 THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH 
by Herbert C. Ponting 
‘| New and cheaper edition. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 


Ai All Bookstores.  ~ 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
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RICHMOND'S 


cong 9 humorous 
story a youn 

doctor’s BB 1 
At bookstores $1.90 
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New Books 
& New Editions by 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


LAND AND SEA TALES 
= FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
for ides ee eee ene ak 
RUDYARD KIPLINGS Y; = 
AB oe 
on ndia - 
Goth, $6.50. Tnporead. Santana 
; _ KIPLING CALENDAR 
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PAINTING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
The at’s Child 
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force. 
qther, but they are at one in their 
instinctive struggle to preserve 
themselves from defeat by the in- 
fluence and demands of the family. 
Both are outlaws at odds with the 
tribe. 

Almost any one would want to es- 
‘cape such a family as the Jordans. 
The father went out from England 
in the early days of the rush to the 
diamond fields. His people took that 
way of ridding themselves of an eh- 
cumbrance. In his first months out 
he threw away through lack of 
vision his opportunity to make a 
fortune and a partnership with a 
man who was to be one of the big 
figures in South Africa. His family 
bad judged him aright. He was the 
stuff failures are made of. His ca- 
reer was @ steady descent down hill... 
The only thing he ever did well was 
gardening, after his eldest son, Dan- 
iel, relieved him of financial respon- 

~ sibility for his wife~and children. 
Had Daniel more heart or tess heart, 
he might have achieved true great- 
mess. He possesses many of the 
necessary qualities. He is the best 
of the Jordans, but he is a Jordan 
in more than name. As his kinship 
with them causes him grief and 
humiliation throughout his life, so 
the common heritage leads him to 
pettiness when, by rising to the oc- 
casion, he could triumph. As we 


leave him, he stands forth for thej 


first time worthy of himself. 

A simple enough story, devoid of 
momentous events and situations, 
but not one that can be forgotten 
soon. Not for an instant has Sarah 
Gertrude Millin departcd from the 
réle of narrator. She writes dis- 
passionately, impersona'ly, without 
any emotion or emotional appeal, 
but it is creative writing, not re- 
porting of photographic realism. 
Her characters are living, flesh-and- 
blood individuals, and Johannesburg 
becomes a city we might know per- 
sonally. 





THE QUEEN OF FARRANDALE 


UEBEN OF tony satay 
By Clara Louise Burnham. 316 
Boston: The Houghton~ Miffl 
Company. $2 
T is not often that a story can- 

be thoroughly and consistently 

uninteresting. There is some- 
thing about the story-telling spirit 
itself which compels a kind of in- 
voluntary interest, something in the 
fun of seeing h lives project 
or perhaps in the very natural de- 
sire to know “what -comes next.” 

“The Queen of Farrandale” is, how- 

ever, a string of unentertaining in- 

cidents. The situation is conven- 
tional and the plot transparent. 

The Queen of Farrandale her- 
self is the time-honored old-maid 
aunt, cold, sharp and unapproach- 
able. but withal shrewd and kindly. 
She has a fortune which she must, 
according to all the laws of nature, 
some day leave behind her, and she 
also has, according to all the laws 
ef society,:a multitudinous follow- 
ing. The hero, Hugh Sinclair, is 
the conventional lazy, good-humored 
and good-looking young scapegrace 
who brings to light his aunt’s latept 
yearnings for affection, gets engaged 
to a pretty girl with a pure heart and 
an ‘April smile,” and is reformed in 
the bargain. Of course he ‘also gets 
the money. And why not? Hugh 
comes into the story as something 
af a healthy young hobo, deliberate- 
ly’ working incognito to win his 
aunt’s favor and fortune from a de- 
signing secretary. He repents his 
deception; is saved and rewarded. 





ROMANCE OF A ROGUE 
T! é ie me! OF 4, ROGUE. By 


un: George Doran a og 


‘ ERE is the story of a man to 
whom came the dearest wish 
of his heart, but in its-realiza- 





Inevitably they hate each! 
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By HERBERT QUICK 
Author of Vandemark’s Folly 
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The beauty. and the cheer 
and the courage of ag 
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about i 
Say? The delightful author at her 
best bar a8 novel of fine characteri- 


By HENRY -* 
KITCHELL WEBSTER 
Author of. 


THE 
OTHER 


Mr. Webster shows himself as 

consummate a master of the short 

story as of the novel. 

By MAUDE ~ 
RADFORD WARREN 


She Heute 
‘Youth 


The story of a girl of amazing and 
alluring vitality. A vivid, emo- 
tional drama of the social life of 
today. 
By J. D. BERESFORD 
Author of Jacob Stahl 


LOVE’S 
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PILGRIM 


A new Journey. “A 
novel «it ae than usual 
swerte. bc. Baretbord is ab arte 
imevery fibre” 
: . —The Literary Review 
By FRANCIS LYNDE 
Author of The Grafters 
MR. ARNOLD | 
A Romance of the Revolution 
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My Diplomatic Education 
By NORVAL RICHARDSON 
Fourteen eventful years in the present-day American 


diplomatic service are surveyed in a human, readable 
narrative that reveals a multitude of extraordinary 


interest. ‘The author is a trained observer, and he 
writes of his experiences with rare good humor. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Sometimes 
By OLIVE WADSLEY 
Author of “Belonging,” “Possession,” etc. 


living.’ 


In an amazing household, under a cloud of mystery’ 
the romance of Ronald Heath and Christian Loring 
grew to fulfillment. Here is a novel to which the 
author has brought all her deep eetormentiag of 
human emotions. 


Voices from Another World 
By F. GURTIS 
Translated for the German by Lillian A. Clare 
“The waking dreams and metaphysical phantasies of 


a non-spiritual ist”—~a record of amazing experiences 
in the subcons cious communication of thought. $3.00 


remar 


The Romance of Excavation 
By DAVID MASTERS 
In a popular and readable story, the author outlines 
the work done by excavators in Egypt, Babylon, 


Troy, Crete, and many other ancient cities. 
Illustrated. . $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
' 443-449 Fourth Avenue 











; 

HALL CAINE’S 
new novel adds one more to the world’s great 
love stories. It is the story of a noble hearted 
woman whose love fought with her inherited 
racial hatred, was doomed by the world’s bit- 
terness, but proved stronger than Death. 
the elemental power of such love the author 
traces the future Salvation of Mankind. 


Human, moving, as simple as a child’s story, 
as pure as a mountain stream, it is a master- 


~ The Woman | 
- of Knockaloe | 


By the Author of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” 
“The Christian,” “The Eternal City,” etc. 


sis 75 at all booksellers 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 
By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN 


“To read the life of Mrs. Humphry Ward by -her 
daughter is an inspiration and a glory. book 
reveals the beauty and the valour of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s life as it was known to few while she was 


‘“—London Daily Express 


Wise and Otherwise 
By SIR HENRY ROBINSON, K. C. B. 


Reminiscences of forty 
Ireland. The book glows with genial anecdotes of the 
great and the small, and an infectious humor pervades 
its pages. 


The Mystery of the Hive 
By EUGENE EVRARD j 
First ohpgn in a corner of provincial France, this 


able exposition of the life of the bee is already 
a classic in its native land : $2.50 


Humours of Golf 
Pictured by W. HEATH ROBINSON 


The celebrated artist directs his fantastic brush to the 
foibles of golf and pictures its absurdities and its 
amusing situations, now and then offering a serious 
suggestion for the game’s improvement. re 
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The Life of 


The 


Tilustrated, $5.00 


Memories: - 


years of public service in 


Tilustrated, $4.00 
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Best Western Story of 1923 


Smoke ALL 





$1.75 
By Harry Sinclair Drago 
The Macaulay Co. New York 


tion. 


OPEN 


By Paul Morand 


HE sensation this deft, ironic panorama of 
t-war life in the capitals of Euro 

in France is now being duplicated in 
No modern writer has better caught the spirit 
of his gay, foolish, feverish, high-strung genera- 
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The New Novel by 
Charles G. Norris 
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The Tapestry 


By RAYROTe BLATHWAYT 


distinctly racy al breadth © 
of view. Its rang’ it from the stately homes of England to the studios | 
Hollywood. # 


$3.50, postage extra, at all Sanieaiiad or from , 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK } 
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book is this informal revelation of the 
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uise de Montespan to 
r royal lover, Louis XIV. 


: 


Phy of A. Barton He 


~@ause of her long residence in 
Rome, known intimately nearly all 


Lt 
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4 
ie 
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in Poland and, Russia. He did re- 
lief work with the American Red 
Cross, visiting every part of Poland 
and making a thorough study of the 
country and its people. He - was 
with the Polish army in Russia at 
the siege of Kiev and was awarded 
the Polish Cross of Bravery for 
services under fire. He also re- 
ceived the Polonia Restituta, a 
decoration which has been bestowed 
upon very few Americans. 


The week of Nov. 12-17 will be 
Book Week at Wanamaker’s. There 
will be a program each day at 2:15 
in the Auditorium. Many promi- 
inent authors will appear personally. 


Elinor Wylie, mow Mrs. William 
Rose Benét, is the author of ‘‘Jen- 
nifer Lorn,” a novel with an eigh- 
teenth century setting which George 
H. Doran Company announces for 
publication early in November. 


‘, Maude Radford Warren has gone 
abroad, where she expects to remain 
‘<-year. A large part of her time will 
oe given to supervising the educa- 
tion of two small boys, whose moth- 
er, Mrs. Warren’s most intimate 
friend, died a year ago. The first 
copy of Mrs. Warren’s new novel, 
“The House of Youth," - published 


Joseph Adams, who writes on out- 
door sports under the pen name of 
**Corrigeen,” has a néw book out on 
“Salmon and Trout Angling,” pub- 

















$2.00 at all bookstores, or from 
+E. P. Dutton & Co., 661 Sth Av. ¥. Y. 





220 west 42 st. 
“New Yorn 
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" HEART'S BLOOD | 


by Ethel M. Kelley 








‘The New York Herald; ‘The tragic story of a 
woman’s misplaced, unrequited passion . . . im- 
pressively well-done, with a clean directness and 
economy of effect that. are as rare today as they 
are welcome. The book has been compared, not 
without some justice, to Ethan/ Frome, but Miss 
Kelley’s work has a humanness, a warmth, that 
Mrs. Wharton’s lacks.” 


The Literary Review: “An excellent piece of work. 
The smell of hard maple and of the rising tide is, 
in this book. This reader’s reservoir cf emotion 
has not been so skillfully assaulted since the days 
of Thomas Hardy. It is easy to sopmeey that this 
novel will be among the best of this year’s fiction.” 


The New York Times:. “Destroys the fictional 
illusion ‘that nothing happens to Cape Cod- but 
comedies. . . . An admirable novel that deserves. 
all success.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle: “The first story we have 
ever read which treats Down-Easters as humans. 
Beautifully written with honest human sympathy.” 

The Springfield Republican: “So apparently homely 
and commonplace seeming are the persons and 
incidents in this story of oe Cod folk that one 
starts with surprise om. suddenly recalling how |. 
ntative they are of situations, character; 
and Kuman nature in any hamlet of the land.” 











AT ALL BOOKSTORES. $2.00 net: 


In Canada, from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
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The Boston Transcript, in an: enthusiastic review, says of 


JEAN’ HUGUENOT 
By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


She is a live creature, a child, girl and woman to 
believe in. So convincingly has Mr. Benet wrought 
this character that the reader follows the twists and 
turns of her far from tranquil lot with the keenest of 
sympathy. “Jean Huguenot” is absorbing reading, and 
it would be dull indeed to fail to respond to the skill of 
its characterization, to the charm of its description. 
“Better than ‘The Beginning of Wisdom’ 
or “Young People’s Pride.’ ” 


$2.00 at. booksellers. 





HENRY HOLT & COMPANY New York 




















BOOK PLATES 
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CHRISTMAS 
q CARDS 


Designed to order. 
ARCHIBALD L. C. SAVORY 
39 West 55th Street, New York 














Another Great Story 
. by the author of 
‘CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 


Arthur Schnitzler 


: S new stoty of an old doctor looking for « wife ie told with 
the same wizardry that made Casanova’s Homecoming 06 bril- 
liant and popular a novel. No one but Schnitzler could have 


- Printed and bound uniform with 
d : $2.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W, 50th Street, NEW YORK 
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Current 
Magazines 


writes in 
the November~ World's 
“The Frank- 


: ALTER CAMP 





leticn and too few athietes."" He 
too, that athletics, and par- 
ticularly foothall, play too prominent 


a part in college life. 


But, as might 


he expected, he finds that there is 
much to be said on the other side. 
He pleads for a better understanding 
hetween the friends and the ‘foes of 


athletics. 


No one can fora moment deny 
that the encroachments of this 
monster are not only worthy of 
serious consideration, but are also 
alarming. in fact, the sober 
thinkers on the athletic side have 
been ‘for the last decade anxious 
and uneasy at the distortion that 
has been taking place in the ath- 
tetic picture. But, as is not un- 
usual in such situations, the ex- 
treme foes and extreme friends of 
athletics have ‘been driving each 
other into false positions from 
which, so far as any constructive 
action is concerned, the result is 
an abortive stalemate, And what 
is far worse, neither of these rabid 
parties is willing to aid in any way 
in a search for moderation, and 
for utilizing some at Jeast of the 
power for good that lies in this 


Frankenstein. 

The best medicine for this disease 
is, as always,.a definite study of 
the history of the case. And the 


first thing the data will show is | 


encouraging. . It __ will convince 
even the most rabid that the same 

. fears which dre in their 
today were prevalent in the scho- 
lastic mind fifty years and even 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 
And yet the educational world sur- 
vived. Dr. McCosh, at Princeton, 
was righteously alarmed because, 
as he put it, “The idlest fellow in 
his class gets all the honors!” One 
would hardly cali the col 
lete of today “‘idle’’! In 1 laws 
were enacted at Princeton forbid- 
ding “‘a game played by the stu- 
dents with bat and ball’’ as rude 
and ungentlemanly. Later, and on 
side of the question, 
football 


ideals the 

4 ‘‘sportsmanship’’ rather than 
*‘amateur’’ it would be a triumph 
indeed. Somehow or other we 
have become terribly mixed in con- 
founding the desire to win with 


that they can tell a good red- 
blooded American bey of 18 that 
into games he 

; must 


Se eS eS ee 
ou a marked way in spite of 
all the beclouding of rules. I have 
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The fastnesses and ulous 
cities of this stronghold of . the 
ancient civilization’ described 
with consummate skill. 

Price, net, $4.00 


by Louts Beebe Wilder - 
Adventures in a comparatively 
new realm of ing by the 
author of rin "ay Gar- 
den.” Price, net, $5.00 
CHINESE RECIPES 
Letters from Alice Moore 

“ 2. _ Moore Rook 
China by the author who finds Tf 
cious in the 

Price, net, $1.50 

P’s & Q’s: 

A Book on the Art of 
Letter Arrangement 
by Sallie B. Tannahill 
A useful book Sa the beginner, 
and teacher. Price, net, $4.00 
. - Fiction .. 

RUFUS. 
by Grace S. Richmond: 
A novel to read at a sitting. A 
theme that is thoughtful carried 
to its logical conclusion. 
ice, net, $1.90 





A serious study of two contrast- 
ing ments done with the 
fine which this author com- 
mands. Price, net, $2.00 © 
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eonvicted, both bowed down to the 
earth with shame and suffering. He 
tells himself with assurance that the 
only reason for living is to glut his 
heart with the happiness it will be to 
See both of those people humiliated, 
broken, desperate with trouble and 
unhappiness, suffering as he has suf- 
fered during his six years in prison. 
He goes back to London, is rebuffed 
by his brother, who is highly placed, 
wealthy and influential, and forms 
a friendship with a musician who 
leads the orchestra in a _ cheap 
music hall. And presently his 
dearest wish ‘is granted and he 
meets the girl he had: once loved, 
whom he thinks he hates and 
whom he longs to see cast down to 
the lowest depths of suffering, sees 
her, wretchedly poor, ill, lonely, play- 
ing the violin in the musician's or- 
chestra. The knowledge that she is 
what he had wanted to see her works 
a quick revolution in his feeling and 
makes him human once more. The 
story is concerned with the results of 
this change in him and the way it 
affects the girl and the musician who 
had befriended him. The author has 
worked out her theme quite carefully 
and with a good deal of skill and in- 
genuity in devising turns and twists 
and obstacles in the development of 
events and in keeping the reader in 
suspense as to how, after all, the 
story will turn out and just what the 
romance of this ‘‘rogue’’—who really 
isn't a rogue but a normal man 
whose heart has been hardened by 
misfortune—is going to be. There is 
overmuch sentimentality in the tell- 
ing of the tale and the author’s style 
is strongly marked with convention- 
ality and an excess of emotional 
tension. 


A LIGHTER OF FLAMES 


A LIGHTER OF FLAMES. By Wiil- 
\ lam 8. Hurt. Illustrated by James 
Montgomery =. 246 pp. New 
York: he omas Y. Crowell 

Company. 

ATRICK HENRY loses nothing 
Ps his glamour as a national hero 

for the schoolboy in the series 
of episodes Mr. Hart has written 
around him. The portrayer of cow- 
boy types on the screen shys in his 
foreword that he has in the writing 
of this “romance’’ satisfied a long 
standing desire to present to the 
public a “‘living, vivid picture of that 
true American of whose life and his- 
tory so little is known, but whose 
heart was big with love of country.” 
He calls his work “fictional his- 
tory.” 

Each chapter of this bouk containa 
some incident that ought to “‘screen’’ 
well. The first picture is of the 
slave auction at Jamestown. In it, 
Henry. in buckskins, stands against 
his horse, just the kind of horse Wil- 
liam 8S. Hart must love to have in 
his pictures. Where others fail to 
interfere, Henry steps in and obtains 
a beautiful indentured English girl 
for the daughter of the Governor of 
the Virginias. 

So in each chapter the young 
Henry comes riding out of the forest 
or the dark to do some romantic 
or daring deed whenever he can 
spare the time from his real work 
of lighting the flame of liberty 
throughout the colony. Thomas 
Jefferson, George Washington, the 
Lees and others help to complete the 
picture, an interesting one of Vir- 
ginia just before the Revolution. Mr. 
Hart pictures dramatically the scene 
where Henry makes his 


Death"' oration. The book ought to 


awaken the interest of any American | 


boy in the history of the founding 
of his country. 


THAT WHICH IS PASSED 


THAT .WHICH IS PASSED. %, G. 
urray Atkin. pages. ew 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. $1.75. 
SMALL teacup, no matter how 
exquisitely fashi 
hold much wine. “That Which 
Is Passed” is a fountain gushing 
endlessly and to little purpose, with 
none of the fine lights that the sun- 
set flings. 

It concerns Gilly _ Collins, alias 
Pere Formol. Peter Magdalen and 
Lady Gilchrist. Minor characters 
troop in and out of the “story” with 
tio more effect on the reader's sym- 
pathies than the viewpoint charac- 
ters. An able writer might have 
» done this book in fifteen hundred 
words and, being so much less prolix, 
‘attained power; but Miss Atkin in 
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her anxiety to: preserve restraint at 
any cost has defeated her own ends. 

Gilly Collins married Lady Gil- 
christ in her youth; Peter was born 
of the marriage; the affair was an- 
nulled, and some twenty years later 
we drop in on the ‘“‘story’’ as Lady 
Gilebrist is entering Paris with her 
second husband. For ninety pages 
we are borne along‘on wings of tire- 
some snatches of dirgeful philoso- 
phies until Peter learns that the dis- 
appointed Pere Formol is his father. 
He wishes Peter to take up where 
death must inevitably cut him off, 
makes absurd threats about expos- 
ing Lady Gilchrist. The very re- 
straint under which the story labors 
causes fine moments in the making 
to become purely melodramatic. 

It must be said that Miss Atkin 
writes brightly about dull English 
characters in effervescing Paris. 
But she takes such exhaustive pains 
to fit short story material for book 
covers that the point is lost in the 
constant somersaults of rhetoric or 
soliloquies. ‘“That Which Is 
Passed” is a much finer Baedeker of 
Varis than a novel. 


THE VIKING HEART 


THE VIKING HEART. 
Goodman Salversaon, 
pen The George 
pany. $2. 


ITHOUT any definite plot, 
W “The Viking Heart’’ is the 

story of a family of Iceland- 
ers driven from their fatherland by 
an earthquake. They join a group 
of their countrymen and emigrate to 
the wilderness of Manitoba. Of that 
family group, Borga, the 16-year-old 
daughter, alone survives the ravages 
of hunger, sickness and bitter cold. 
The story is that of her life, her 
marriage, the hope for quick wealth 
from virgin soil—dreams giving way 
to a struggle for necessities of life; 
the rebirth of her own hopes in the 
lives of her children. And through 
it all the patient, unending labor by 
which a wilderness became a prairie, 
and the prairie, one day, a farm; 
then Winnipeg, a city of sidewalks, 
of tiled baths, plush carpets and 
chromos. But Borga and her hus- 
band cleave td the farm which they 
have so dearly bought. 
children who go on into the cities 
to fuse the spirit of their Viking 
ancestors with the virile Britons that 
their children’s children may be 
Canadians indeed. 


By Laura 
pp. New 
A. Doran Com- 


THE MAGIC’ MIDLAND 


THE MAGIC MIDLAND. oP. Harold 
Waldo. 35 pp. New zr George 
H. Doran Company. $2. 

R. WALDO does, quite suc- 
cessfully, for a litle Michi- 
gan town what various other 

authors have done for other little 

towns in varied parts of the country 

—recreated it in a tale of boyhood 

and adolescence for mature readers. 

His young hero is Larry McGraw, 

the sandy-haired, freckle-faced son, 

in’ his early teens, of Elder Mc- 

Graw, stern Scotchman, preacher, 

widower, with austere ideas as to the 

proper bringing. up of motherless 
lads. But the longing fires of youth 
burn in Larry’s breast, along with 


certain other fires, due, perhaps, to 


his Scotch ancestry—a propensity to 
break out in wild defiance when 
what he considers tyranny grows too 
heavy and. a temperamental lilting 
and surging -of the blood when once 
he gets going that carries him over 
obstacles as a wave carries a cork. 
There is excellent work in the depic- 
tion of this raw lad, with his com- 
plexities of temperament, his solid 





foundation of Scotch squareness and 
uprightness, his underlying gentle- 
ness that breaks out at unexpected 
times and his boyishness. The story 
carries him through several years, 
partly through high school and into 
the navy when the United States 
enters the World War. Through it 
all the gleaming tracks of the rail- 
road and the mighty engines thun- 
dering along them exercise a potent 
spell over him, while a friendship 
that brings -to his boyish 
heart with Ted Church, engineer of 
“old 1200,"' does much to shape his 
life, for the engineer has a mother- 
less daughter of the same age, and 
so romance comes to smile upon him 
while he is still a boy and to weave 
an ever stronger spell upon his 
heart. 

There is reminiscent zest in the 
account of the boyish peccadillos in 
which Larry and his friends engage, 
which usually bring summary pun- 
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“A vivid tale 
of love and 
adventure.” “Very well 
—Boston done ...a 
Globe. noteworthy 
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by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
Author of The Story of Mankind 


is not an attempt to improve upon the King James 
version. Van Loon merely tells the story with the 
utmost simplicity as he would like his boys to w 
it and through knowing it have a deeper int 

in the holy book itself. 


Octavo size, over 500 With over one hun- 
dred and black white line illustrations, 
eight pages and 1 all 
done by Ven Lace sth — fervor and 
volume to Mr. Van Loon’s The 
Soc Mankind). Everywhere $5. 


Published October 24th 
Already in 60th Thousand 
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girl escapes to happiness. 
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THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Do not miss reading it. 
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An American girl’s adventures in the Orient 
LORRAINE By Dorothy Foster Gilman 


Lorraine Raymore, an impulsive and vivacious American girl, de- 
scends upon Singapore to surprise her English fiance and by her 
behavior, unconventional in the eyes of the strict British society 
circles, she whirls through a series of strange and excit ad- 
ventures, endangering her reputation and even her life. Miss Gil- 
man’s novel presents the East not so much in its glamour and charm 
as in its secret and sinister aspects. $2.00 


tragedy in verse 


A KING’S DAUGHTER By John Masefield 


In five poetic acts Mr. Maaations has portrayed the dramatic story 
of Samari As ts the oo ncn om of a king, she 

ee pes calm, ney slander and intrigues of her 

i er wits with the powerful influence of 

Jehu. This abetting milieu ‘ana the blank verse with its heroic and 
reverberating rhythm make it a play of great force and feeling. $1.75 


An important biography - 
PIERRE By Marie Curie 


Madame Curie writes in vivid detail not only of the scientific work 
which has made famous the name of Curie, but of the complete story 
of her husband's life as well Pond her own; ; thelr childhood, education, 
first acquaintance the common interest in science which drew 
them together. BL a fine illustrat fons add to the attractiveness of 
this important book $2.25 


An unbiased survey of conditions in Africa 
AFRICAN QUESTIONS at the Paris Peace Conference 
By George Louis Beer 


The author has an ——— reputation as an authority on British 
and American colonial history; he now gives us a discussion on 
* Egyptian problems and an account of all Africa that was. in any 
way affected by the Great War. $6.00 


An original interpretation of the constitutional issues 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 4,27, Coa, in 


— author discusses the legal merits of the American claims to 

en ave toetie’ caeereh —— Parliament. ‘The conclusions 
joe are to se erall cepted and are 
distinetly challenging. pias ea ena $2.25 


A refreshing book on the lure of the out-os'-doors 


WINGED SEEDS By Bertha Oppenheim 
This story of a farm, its beginning and its developmeit, is told with 
so much ease’ and en A that it has the charm of personal ee os 


A practical celetenes ond guida. 


_A MANUAL FOR SPRAYING By K. L. Cockerham 


_fumigation of planes Leng gy a pen spra: , and 
a for all pour cuss and diseases ‘tha t attack 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Brief Reviews 


THE OUT TRAIL 
‘THE OUT TRAIL. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart INustrated. 246 pp. 
New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

r gee series of seven articles that 
compose Mrs. Rinehart’s new 
book have all had magazine 

publication, each one, presumably, 

soon after the journey with which it 
deais. They tell of rough-riding 
trips into various kinds of wilderness 
in the Northwest, the Southwest and 

Mexico; but there is nothing of the 

conventional travel narrative in their 

account of things seen and done. 

For they are written in Mrs. Rine- 

hart’s most distinctive, individual 

and charactéristic manner. They 
bubble with humor, they gayly mock 
the foibles of men and women, they 
gibe good-naturedly at human weak- 
nesses, they put a face of vivacious 
amusement upon the most uncom- 
fortable experiences. And, as for 
information about the regions visited, 
ene would think that it was the last 
and least of Mrs. Rinehart’s inten- 
tions to acquire any herself, or, if 
she did so accidentally, to impart it 
to her read Nevertheless, a good 
deal of it is there, so well camou- 
flaged by the author's overflowing 
spirits, her capacity for being amused 
and her knack of writing humorous- 
ly about whatever happens that the 

Treader absorbs it subconsciously. 

The first of the articles, calléd 
‘Roughing It with the Men,” dis- 
cusses with keen insight into human 
“nature and much good-natured rail- 
lery the reasons why men like to- go 
on ‘‘roughing-it” trips, why they are 
sometimes willing to take women 
along and the necessary conditions 
to make such journeys successful. 
Of her own experiences on a trip 
into Mexico with another woman she 
Says in a later chapter: 


We had, before we finished, 
slept in the crater of a volcano, 
fortunately extinct; in a rattle- 
snake den, In the corn crib of an 
abandoned ranch and in the bed- 
room of a house where we made 
forcible entry, the owner being 
away from home. 


She takes nobody's opinion about 
the merits of anything she sees, but 
sizes it up for herself and says what 
She thinks in plain language. This 
is the conclusion she came to about 
the Colorado River as she gazed into 
it at the Grand Canyon and listened 
to arguments about the origin of 
that mighty cleft: 


if the Colorado dug the canyon, 
then it is a strong and virile 
stream, and its ugliness is as the 
ugliness of a strong man. If it 
did not, then it is a hideous, muddy 
and quarreisome little river, with- 
out a trout in it so far as we 
could discover. I had seen it at its 
terminal, where it makes an in- 
glorious end in. mud flats at the 
head of the Gulf of California, 
where blue and white heron stood 
in it and mud geysers spouted on 
its banks, and I had said: “This is 
its age. It has spent its youthful 
beauty above.”” But it has no 
beauty. It has mystery and vio- 
lence and mud, but no loveliness. 
“The Out Trail” is a cheerful, en- 
tertaining, refreshing book, one that 
ean be confidently recommended for 
the reading of all peastniats, 


WOMEN AND LABOR 


WOMEN AND THE LABOR MOVE- 
NT. By Alice wey. 241 pp. 
The Workers’ Bookshelf — 

, New York: e H. Doran 

pany. $1.50 

Iss HENRY'S long association 
with organizations endeavor- 
ing to improve the status of 
women in industry and her study of 
that subject have given her notable 
equipment for writing the account of 
* the connection of women with the 
labor movement. In a previous vol- 
ume on a similar subject she showed 
with what thoroughness she could 
deal with this kind of task, and in 
this new book she has handled her 
theme in an admirably workmanlike 
way. Beginning with woman's share 
in the work which kept the race alive 
in primitive times, Miss Henry rap- 
idly and clearly surveys the develop- 
ment of woman’s part in this work 
i+ the United States from Colonial 
times to the present day, with espe- 
vial reference to her connection with 
organized labor movements. It is 
almost a century ago, the author 
says, that the first strike of women 


mS factory workers took place, some 


‘talloresses going out in 1825 for 
higher wages, while in 1883 the 
’ sgeamstresses and tailoresses of Balti- 
“more formed an organization, with 





the active support of the journeymen 
tailors. “They must have had the 
sympathy of the public in ‘their 
struggle for better conditions and 
wages, for there is an account of a 
benefit performance given by Mr. 
Booth, famous actor, for their 
society. 

Miss Henry describes the work 
done by the female tabor reform 
associations of the ‘40s, which chiefly 
endeavored to secure favorable legis- 
lation rather than to forward organi- 
zation among women in industry. 
They struggled valiantly to secure a 
ten-hour day for both men and wo- 
men, and to accomplish. this impor- 
tant task in several States at once, 
but failed because the manufacturers 
used the plea with which they have 
always met the demand for a shorter 
working day—that they couldn't af- 
ford it in the face of the competition 
somewhere else. These associations 
the author ranks as the most ad- 
vanced and the most ably conducted 
of the labor organizations that had 
thus far been undertaken by women. 
Twenty years or so later the labor 
organizations of women began to 
attract the interest and enlist the 
capable aid of women outside of 
industry, and out of this amalga- 
mation, still later on, grew the 
New York and national consumers’ 
leagues. 

It is rather surprising that it 
should be impossible, as Miss Henry 
declares it is, to find any statistics 
that will show the number of women 
in this country in labor organizations. 
Neither the Census Bureau; the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor nor the 
international unions can give the fig- 
ures that will show how many wo- 
men trade unionists there are in the 
United States. She devotes a chap- 
ter to brief accounts of most of the 
trade unions with which women are 
affiliated, and tells as much as she 
could aseertain about numbers and 
work of women members in each one. 
One chapter tells the story of the 
Women's Trade Union League, an- 
other surveys the development of in- 
dustrial legislation affecting women 
and its status at the present time, 
and others deal with the minimum 
wage, the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department, of Labor, which the au- 
thor considers one of the most im- 
portant developments in the woman’s 
labor movement of the last decade; 
workingwomen during the war, the 
negro workingwoman and the Inter- 
national Federation of Working- 
women. The book is compact, thor- 
oughgoing as far as its space allows 
and a valuable addition to the series 
of the Workers’ Bookshelf as well as 
an interesting study for the géneral 
reader. 


A STORY OF NANCY HANKS 
4 STORY OF NANCY HANKS. B 
hel Calvert P' Tustrated 


Kleber Halil. 
oe ohton, Miffiia C t 1B pe. Beston: 
ERE is a story for young 
readers, which will ' perhaps 
especially interest little girls, 
about the childhood of Abraham 
Lincoln’s mother. It opens in the 
Virginia home of the Hanks family 
and soon starts them and a com- 
pany of their relatives and friends 
on that historical journey over the 
Wilderness Road to the distant re- 
gion of Kentucky, to start there a 
new colony, a far-flung ne - 
civilization, the India 
virgin forests and the wiid nike 
Little Nancy Hanks is only 5 
years old and she and her cousin, 
Sarah Mitchell, are such devoted 
friends and playmates that they 
make sweetgrass rings and promise 
each other always to wear them, a 
bit of childish sentiment that later 
on is of much consequence. There 
is a graphic description with many 
incidents of the journey across the 
mountains, with all its pleasures 
for the two little girls. But, after 
a while, before they reach the Prom- 
ised Land, they are attacked by In- 
dians, some of them are killed, and 
little Sarah is stolen. ‘But the main 
part of the company journeys on, 
and their life in the stockade that 
makes their first home is pictured. 
The years go by and at last little 
Sarah is recaptured from the Indians 
by the famous scout and soldier, 
General Adair, and brought te the 
settlement, where her return is cel- 
ebrated with a barbecue.and dance 
and Nancy Hanks weicomes back 
her playmate for whose rescue she 
has given the General much aid. 

It is an interesting picture of 
childhood in those long-ago days, 
almost a century and a half ago, 
and of the share the young people 








took in the winning of the wilder- 
ness, that the author has drawn in 
this little story. It will help to 
make real for young~readers the 
personality of Lincoln's mother, 
from whom he is supposed to have 
inherited some of those qualities of 
spirit and heart that helped to_make 
him the great he became. 
And it will entertain them much 
with its graphic portrayais and ex- 
citing incidents of frontier life. 


MY LIFE AS AN INDIAN 


FRIENDS OF MY LIFE AS AN IN- 
DIAN. Rs James bat ~ age Schultz. 
Thustra 299 = pp. Boston. 
Moumheon Mifflin Company. $3. 


Y one of the thousand ironies 
with which history mocks the 
human race it is only now, 

when the Indian race has almost dis- 
appeared, that the white man has 
begun to come into some real under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
qualities of that civilization. Among 
the few white men: who have done 
something to bring about a more hu- 
mane and brotherly spirit toward the 
Indians no one has been more sin- 
cere, better equipped for the task or 
more successful than Mr. Schultz, 
whose dozen and more books about 
the Blackfeet Indians have been not 
only extremely interesting but also 
valuable additions to the rather 
scanty amount of trustworthy litera- 


“The High Water Mark in the Current 
Tide of Fiction” 


SIR JOHN 
DERING 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


Author of 
THE BROAD HIGHWAY, PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS, etc. 


The New York Times says: 
into their narratives 


long gone by or of the 
ean tat be het 


The Philadelphia Public its says: 
good lo¥e tale hig a touch of 1 


“There are few who can weave more charm 
does Jeffery Farnol. Whether he writes of times 
et ee Saige eS ee 


“For the love of pure romance, a 
, plenty of color and clean swift- 
be the high water mark in the 


The Boston Herald says: ‘“ ‘Sir John Dering’ is written with the swing and 
ee ae ae Mr. Farnol a master in his field of fiction, and’ 
a historical backgroun 


lovers of een eg ar wag d will welcome it as one 
of the outstanding of the year.” 


The New York Herald says: ‘The countless horde of readers who have 
rejoiced in Mr. Farnof's earlier tales wil find no reason to be disappointed 
anywhere in ‘Sir John Dering’.” é 





ture about the life, customs, leg 
and character of the Indian people. 
A good many of his books have been 
in the form of fiction, but this new 
one tells the story of a month or 
more during the Summer of last year 
when he went back to the Blackfeet 
reservation, beside the Glacier Na- 
tional Park, and with a number of 
his old Indian friends camped on 
one of the Two Medicine Lakes, 
where they fished and hunted and 
talked, in general lived as nearly as 
possible as they had done forty years 
ago. Mr. Schultz lived with the 
Piegan tribe of the Blackfeet Con- 
federacy for almost thirty years, was 
adopted into the tribe, given the In- 
dian name of Apikuni, and married 
one of their young women, who bore 
him a son. And he put to good use 
his years with them, learning their 
language, studying their traditions, 
, characteristics, 
religion, so that now he is well 
equipped to serve as their interpre- 
ter to the white race and to plead 
for a better understanding of their 
qualities. 

How rich in legends and traditions 
these people must have been Mr. 
Schultz indicates when he says that 
even after his long life with them, 
when he was endeavoring to learn 
all he could of Indian lore, old tales 





still come up when he is with them 


of which he has never heard. Once, 
he says, he proudly believed that he 
knew them all, but. found that on 
every new visit some old man would 
add to his stock. In this book he re- 
Peats the story Curly-Bear told him, 
as they sat around the fire on the 
bank of the lake and passed the big 
Pipe around the circle, of the mak- 
ing of the first flint weapons, “in 
the time of our ancients who made 
those large circles of heavy stones, 
some of them as many as ten long 
steps across, on the plain and in the 
river valleys.” There are other tales 
of thingy that happened ‘‘in the very 
long ago’’—which would seem to be 
the Indian equivalent of our fairy 
story “‘once upon a time”’—and rem= 

iniscences of things that happened 
in the younger days of all of them, 
bits of biography of white men who 
lived the Indi. of Indian 
chiefs and Indian women, and of 
half-white Indians of fine character. 
And there is also much interesting 
report of their conversations. Said 
old White Grass, a very old Indian, 
one day: ‘“The whites in one way, 
and one Way only, are poorer than 
we poor people of the plains, for 
they never have visions in their 
sleep, and signs of one kind and an- 
other as they go about, to warn 
them of danger close ahead.”” That 
the Indians have their own troubles, 
along with their white brothers and 
sisters, over the younger genera- 
tion—those “terrible young’’—is. indi- 





‘cated by Boy Chief's bitter com- 


ment: ‘‘Our chiJdren! They have no 
faith in our gods nor any other! AH 
that they care for is to wear good 
clothes and ride crazily about!’’ 

Mr. Schultz’s new book ought to 
appeal strongly to all lovers of out- 
door life, while as a volume of In- 
dian lore, of both ancient traditions 
and ‘more recent history, it is valu- 
able and interesting. 





The Boston Globe says: “It is one of those true cloak-and-sword romances. 
— a tale of glorious adventure, gorgeously dressed.” 


The Philadelphia be gor ef ve “Romance scores ano 
unceasing with ‘Realism’ that is f 
battleground. Jeff Farnol’ 


ery 
when rapiers flashed and ladies 


Second Sis printing. $2.00 at all Booksellers 
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. “We have discovered a very keen delight in the pages 
of “The Hope of Happiness.’ . . . We truly enjoyed 
it.”—E. W. Osborn in the N. Y. Herald. 


“Mr. Nicholson admirably conveys a sense of drama 
within drama.”—New York Times. 


“Mr. Nicholson has handled it with due restraint, 
with impressive result. . . An excellent story as nar- 
rative fiction, and it holds a good deal of. suggestion 
in its thinking, which is not superficial. . . One need 
hardly add that as in all Mr. Nichelson’ s work, the 
technic is admirable, especially in its detail. "N.Y. 
Herald. 
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ishment upon the preacher's son, al- 
though they are harmless enough in 
‘themselves and rarely are marked by 
anything worse than boyish thought- 
lessness. The story makes a vivid 
picture of boyhood and youth, nota- 
bie for the vitality which infuses it 
and the simple truthfulness of its 
setting. Possibly Larry’s father, for 
the purposes of the story, is made 
rather more severe and puritanical 
than parents are wont to be in this 
twentieth century, but for the rest 
the: little town and its people seem 
real and lifelike. But the novel's out- 
standing feature is the vitality and 
truth with which it recreates the 
spirit, the viewpoint, the feeling of 
boyhooé. 


LADY FROM THE AIR 
THE LADY FROM THE AIR. By 
C.N. @ A. M. Fron- 
BE. J. Rosenmeyer. 334 
‘ ew York: Doubleday, 
@ Co. $2. 
E death some months ago of 
one of them does not seem to 
have disturbed the working 
partnership of these two authors, 
whose collaboration has extended 
through many years and the pro- 
duction of some twenty-five or more 
novels. But probably this new one 
had been planned, its plot contrived 
and its general course mapped out 
before the death of Mr. C. N. Wil- 
liamson.. At any rate, it is the same 
blithe, romantic kind of tale which 
their readers long ago became sure 
of finding in their books. Possibly 
it is a trifle less compact and sure 
in its construction, not qdite so care- 
ful in its management of detail. 
. But the lover of romantic fiction is 
rarely concerned about such matters 
and so the army of Williamson read- 
ers can look forward to its perusal, 
assured of finding in it the same 
good story, overflowing with youth- 
ful high spirits, the same exciting 
adventures, the same colorful scenes, 
the same gay romance they have en- 
joyed in a score of Williamson 
novels. To be sure, they always ex- 
pect some sort of novelty too, and 
this time they will find it in ro- 
mance and adventure by way ‘of an 

airplane. 


For a biplane with a heroic record, 


during the war and finally put up 
in a lottery at Monte Carlo for the 
benefit of war orphans is the centre 
of interest, the real hero, of the 
story. But with their destinies 
wound up in its fate are Patricia 
Kapieha, the Lady from the Air, 
sister of the dead Polish airman, 
Sacha Kapieha, who had been hero 
of many marvelous exploits with his 
Plane during the war, and Captain 
Christopher Malet, recently demobi- 
lized and ready for any adventure 
that would save him from returning 
to his hated desk in a bank. Cap- 
tain Malet is much given to receiv- 
ing cosmic hunches, impulses that 
start him on some course of action 
that may look irresponsible, fantas- 
tic to others, but about which he 
feels quite sure. At the very be- 
ginning of the story a hunch of that 
sort moves him to play waiter to a 
mysterious lady in serious straits 
and presently to save her from 
suicide. By that time adventure 
beckons toward that waiting airplane 
at Monte Carlo, and with the co- 
operation of an American millionaire 


dice with destiny, Captain Malet 
and Miss Kapieha are presently well 
started on a perilous mission whose 


- gecrets and valuables that they 
guess, and his sister knows, the dead 
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IN PRISON 
By Kate Richards O’ Hare 
-The autobiographical narrative 
of a “political” mer, the 
most important volume on 
nology since Thomas Mott 
borne’s Within Prison = 
$2.08 


AT MRS. BEAM’S 
By C, K. Munro . 


A brilliant comedy of everyday 
life by a young Irish dramatist. 
“One of | the wittiest plays ix 
London. $2.0u 





‘WEEDS 


The second volume of the trilogy, 
The Struggle for Lifepcontinuing 
Manuel’s adventures in other 
scenes of the lower ~~ of 
Madrid. $2.50 
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And Other Poems 
Translated from the Chinese by 
Arthur Wi 

Another volume of Mr. Waley’s 
superb translations, prefaced by 
a comprehensive account of the 


development of Chinese poetry. 
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By Arthur Edward W atte 


Essays.on the life of the soul in 
God, defining an approach to 
the understanding of mystic 
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The moins Oy of the fatal 
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Oe gs these 416 recipes 

of at value. 890, weter- 
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By Hubert Parsons 
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LESTINE NOTEBOOK. By C. R. 
gt = New York: Doubleday, 


New York: E. P. Dut- 
Reminiscences from the Victorian pe- 
riod to the contemporary America. , 


SDOM THE _EGYPTIANS. 
ie Nae hg” New York: eee 


THE TAPEOTRY OE rc By Raymond 
30. 


or ,and religion of the ancient 


‘THO! AND 
CAN REPUBLIC. 
an? New York: 
A study of the years from 1848 to 

1852. 


THE SECOND 
By Ross William 
Longmans, Green 


PIERRE CURIE. By Marie Curie 
Charlotte 

— lew York: The 

pany. $2.25. 

Life of a noted scientist, written by 
his widow. 
THE GEOGRAPHY } THE JACKSON 
tom Pranktord, Ky.: athe Kentucky 


Anecdotes of poeple and places 
throughout the world. 

THE UTIONARY IDEA IN 
OE naw By Godt: Elton, New York: 
Longmans, Green & m. 
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~ tions of 1830, 1848 
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Ni tives of the westward march 
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OD DAYS AND EW. Be tase Des 
Hamilton. eve. "New York: George H. 
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iC. By Archer B. 
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Dutton & Co. “ 
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Albert Mansbridge. 1 
re Mittin © age ine. 


Oxford and Cambridge. 
ENGLISH CHURCH REFORM. been 
Mam Law Mathieson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.50. 
History of the years 1815-1840. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. New York: 
cae enn 

The framework of Beyptian life, prt- 
vate life, commerce, &c, 
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THE CHEERFUL GIVER. 
McChord Crothers. New Yours 
ton Mifflin Company. $2. 
Essays on informal themes. 


WORDSWORTH. By H. W. Ni 
York: Oxford U: y Pree $80” 
Poetry of Wordsworth considered in 

close connection with his life. 


4_BOOK OF CANADIAN PROSE 
a Compiled and 
r 


BRITISH 
END. 
New 


Samuel 
Hough- 


prose selected 
a pctere of 

past and present e. 

TOM “MAGSON’S ANNUAL FOR 1923, 
Edited ty Thomas L. 12mo. 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 

The humor of the year. 

TALKS AND TRAITS. Haroid 
topher Minchin. New Yorn: E. P Dee. 
ton & Co. $2.50. 

Essays on literary themes. 

INWARD HO! 
eas fe New ‘York: inne Fn ayy 
The author’s “Private pensiveness 

about the nature and opens of litera- 

ba (especially poetry). 


MBLODY OF GOD. By Desmond 
"Mounier: New York: E. P. Dutton é 
With three papers reprinted from ° 

Creel of Peat” 
A_ GUIDE FOR THE GREEDY. By Eliza- 


Phila J. B. 
Lippincott Company. ee — 


revised edition Fe “The 
Feasts of Autolycus’ eating the world 


DRAMATIS PERSONAB. By Arthur Sy- 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 

pany. $2.50. 

Essays on literary subjects. 


THE SCHOLAR’S ITALY. 

Trail. i2mo. Baltimore: *yultane a 
Wilkins Company. $2. 

A lement to the pas pre- 
vious entitled History of 
Italian Literature.” 


Drama, Art and Poetry 
THE THEATRE UNBOUND. Alexan- 
der Bakshy. London: Sect Palos 
In the interests of a free theatre. 
FIRESIDE, COUNTRYSIDE AND OTHER 
POEMS. By G. F. 

New York: Oxford University Press. 4&5 


‘Goetiniiies verse. . 

CHATS ON OLD ENGLISH DRAWINGS. 

By Randall Davies. New York: Fred- 

erick A. Stokes. $4. 

Dra of life and manners, land- 

spaen oak Sealine 

BIRDS, BEASTS AND FLOWERS. By 

D, H. Lawrence. New York: Thomas 

Béltzer. $2.50. 

Reap ge acne 2 Whaat 
HARBOUR OTHER 

VERSES. By Dorothea MacKellar. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

Miscellaneous verses. 

POEMS BY INDIAN WOMEN. Edited by 


New os xaeg Oxford 
University Press. %5 cen 
i ve diane te. tab Thdeads of ta 
dia Series, 


A_KING’S DAUGHTDR. By John Mase- 
field. New York: Macmillan. $1.75. 
A first Gramationtion of the story of 
Jezebel, Queen of Samaria. 
VISIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS. y 
Bruce Moore. 12mo. New York: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. §1.75. 
Miscellaneous verse. ‘ 
THE EPIC OF GOLF. By Clinton Scol- 
lard. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
umor, poetry and golf enthusiasm. 
VERSE. John Shaw. Mel- 
Somenee lide bud ieee 














The 
Shadowy 
Third 
ELLEN 
GLASGOW 
A new book of short fiction ’ 
by one of the most notable 
. of American novelists—the 

author of Virginia, etc. 


At bookstores, $2.00 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


























Translated by D. H. Lawrence 
Ernest Boyd in The Nation: 
“Pages as powerful as any 
in modern literature.” $2.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, N. Y. 
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K.P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av, N.Y. 
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Three Leading‘ Novels of the Fall: 


JANET MARCH 
by Floyd Dell, asthor of “Moon-Caif” 


The life story of an American a Here for the first 
time in modern fiction. is the truth about the younger genera- 
tion in all their daring and bravery in the face of narrow 
conventions, a fair presentation young men and women 
whom all of us know. And in contrast appear other genera- 
~— dating back to the time of old Andrew March who 

ht in the Black Hawk War. This is undoubtedly Floyd 
bere greatest novel. 2nd printing. $2.50 


A LOST LADY 


by Willa Cather, author of “One of Ours” 


“Our one recommendation of the moment is Willa Cather’s 
‘A Lost Lady,’ which we are already adh “w-nnrer to‘back as the 
best American novel of the year. eywood Broun in The 
World. 


“Put all the books that have been produced i in America 
this year in one heap, balance ‘A Lost Lady’ against them 
in scales of literary value, and it will outweigh them as a bar 

of pure outweighs the feathers of a thousand geese. 
Worth all the other American novels I have come across this 
year.”—Zoe Akins in The Book Review. 3rd printing. $1.75 net 


THE BLIND BOW-BOY 


by Carl Van Vechten, author of “Peter W'hsffle’? 
“A super-Ziegfeld revue.”—The Chicago Tribune. 
“The most janie book I have ever read.” —The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


“A witty and sophisticated comedy. . 
realism i in which fancy and wit cons 
Carl van Doren in The 


- a dissent from sober 
ire one the reigning 


Sth printing. $2.50 net 
*At all bookstores 


mn CANADA from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., Torento. 1% 
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Latest Books 


{ Continued from Preceding Page ) 


THE BEST BRITISH SHORT STORIES 
OF 1923. — y J. O’Brien and John 
Cournos. 12m "Boston Small. May- 
nard & Co. 2 ‘ 

‘ A selection of the best British short 

stories published during 1922. 


CRAIG KENNEDY LASrENe iN. By 
Arthur B. Reeve I2mo. lew York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. g 
Further adventures of a fiction .de- 

tective. 


UNDER THE DESERT STARS. By Prank 
Koester. 12mo. New York: Washington 
Square Publishing Company. $2. 

Novel of adventure, mystery and ro- 
mance. 


YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. -By Serghei 
Aksakoff. Translated from the Russian 
by J. D. Duff. i2mo.. New York: Ox- 
ford University Presé. 380 cents. 

By ~ author of “A Russian Gen- 
tleman. 


FAY. By Edwin Baird: 

ward J. Clode. 
romance of the Tennessee moun- 
tain country. 

LAZY LAUGHTER. 
12mo. New Vork: 
Sons. \ 

Career a - senes girl who comes of 

a lazy fam 

THE CRUISE os THE ODIN. By John 
Coleman. 12m Boston: The Cornhill 


New York: Ed- 


Ry Woodward Boyd. 
Charies Scribner's 


Company. 


A novel based on a sailboat sree 
along the shores of New Englan 


THE GASPARDS OF PINE ge By 
Raiph Connor. New York: Geo D. 
Doran Company. $2. 

A romance of the Windemere. 


SULPHUR FUMES: OR, IN THE GAR- 
DEN OF HELL. By George W 
ee: Los Angeles: The Times-Mirror 
Pres 

Stories of a Western mining 
of. the frontier days 


WIFE OF THE CENTAUR. By 
Hume. i2mo. 
Doran Company 
A story of the young generation by 

one em. 


OPEN ALL NIGHT. By Paul. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. §2 
Adventures in the capitals of post- 

war peerone, translated from. the 

French. 

Pee BEST SELLER. By Margaret 

Pipe Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2. 
story of Peter Léomis, famous pro- 
ducer of best sellers. 

FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. By Martin 
J. Scott, S. J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.75. 

A novel of marriage. 


camp 


Mel 
New York: George H. 


Morand. 


Travel and Description 
WANDERING IN NORTHERN CHINA. 
By Harry A. Franck. 8vo. New York: 
The Century Company. $5. 
Narrative of a leisurely 
through China 


— = SNOW LINE. By Douglas 
Freshfield.. New York: E. P. Dutton 
oe 


Yompany 
Mountain climbs and travels. 


ae OF BORG DAYS. By 
“Red Heather." lew York: Longmans, 
Green % Co. 


$3.50. 
Hunting in India ‘and Engiand. 


ane AND ITS ROMANCE. By 
Thomas Nelson Ittustrated by 
. §8vo. New 


jaunt 


With full-page colored flustrations. 
es By ee aoee 8vo. on 


tts ‘origin and pen ene ar 


THE OUT TRAIL. By Mary ae Rine- 
hart. #vo. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.50 
Camping in the West. 


Philesophy and Religion 
CONSTRUCTIVE CONSCIOUS CONTROL 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL. F. me 
Alexander. ae 
Company. ¥ 
A gy oe of Mr. Alexander’s 
is previous volume, 





New York: 


“Man's Supreme Inheritance.” 

MORE 
Begbie 
Sons. 
Sosmeeves ef a-recent movement in 

the spirit of personal religion. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF MYSTI- 
cisM By ries A. Bennett. 

New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 
Fundamental nature of mysticism 

and its gg Pa ‘contemporary 
problems and institu 


TWICE-BORN MEN. 


By Harold 
New York: G. P. Putnam's 


A handb k for young 
A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND ITS pene 
VALU: By Alfred W. Martin 
New York: 0. Appleton & Co. 
and enlargement of the 
‘author's ious book, entitled “What 
Hurkan fe Is For.” 
MINISTERIAL COMMISSION. BY the Rev. 
c. New York: Long- 
smans, Green & Co. $1. 
The founding of the Christian Church 
and the of an 0; ized minis- 
try in New Testament t s 
A ip tage RELIGIOUS PAGEANTRY. 
By : . %2mo. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
For the needs 
Bagene  sa ipo geo gene 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND POETIC AP- 
“pho, Me FOURTH GOSPEL. By Eve 
‘Booth. Ni York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, rial 


The being of God ; the relation of 
mind to the truth that is God, &c. * 


( Continued .on | Page 29) 
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Catalog offers Hundreds of 
Reasons Why You Should 
Give BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Send for it today. Here are a few 


EDGAR ALLAN rows COMPLETE 
WORK: 


6 volumes, bound ‘in genuine 
leather ($10) $4.75 
NORRIS, 


K. A fine book for 
younger children, with many colored 
pictures ($1.00) 38c 

CINDERELLA, illustrated in color, by 
Arthur Rackham ($2.00) We 
SLEEPING BEAUTY, a ‘in 
color, by Arthur Rackham eo. 


GALLIPOLI DIARY, by General Sir 
Ian Hamilton, ‘2 volumes 18.) os 
eg MERCIER’S OWN STORY 
($4.00 $1.29 
SOME wanes % THAT MATTER, by 
Lord Riddell ($2.00) ec 
YEARS OF LAWN TEN- 
NIS, by A. Wallace Myers, 
British champion ($3.00) 
WORKS OF yon DE 
10 volumes, cloth 


CURWOOD, JAMES 
WORKS, 5 volumes, 


TEAM PLAY, ° George 
more. A i “= boys a. "ay" 


ogg 
RA ca NIQUE, by H. 
colored p ah 
$3.45 


prices include transportation 
charges. Money back if not pleased. 


Many of your Christmas prob- . 
personalized stationery. I de- 
liver for you, anywhere in the 
world, without any advertis- 
ing or price lists, and with 
your card enclosed. I am en- 
tering Christmas orders now. 


$2.00 











It Took Two Years to Write this Advertisement 


After the pereceiine: of my Cameo Process (pat- 

ented) I was able to produce personal stationery 

with ali the rich wae Ny igeoy appearance of die 

pea oh he at 2 cost of at least one-half the usual 
charged for this work. 


On account of the volume of business that 
I receive, I have been able to standardize my 
factory methods, and deliveries are prompt 
and certain. Perfect workmanship and eafe 
arrivals are guaranteed 


To particelar people, who write letters, and 
like distinctive personal statiopery I offer two 
specia) boxes—either single or folded sheets. 

Correct Club size sheeta--single or folded, 
6%x5%. extra heavy watermarked bond paper. 
either White, Gray, Buff or Blue, round edge, 
lo pointed flap envelopes. Your name and 
address embossed at top centre of sheets and 

- on envelope flap: name may be omitted. from 
either paper or envelopes, if desired 
SINGLE SHEET OFFER 

100 single sheets and 100 envelopes, ali em- 

“i, with 100 extra or plain sheets. Pre 

paid, $2.00. (For embossing entire 200 sheets. 

add 68 cents.) 

DOUBLE SHEET OFFER 


my 100 double (folded) ge ane 109 envelo 
receive hundreds of al) embossed. Prepaid, $2. ee 


When I first cage nee Ba my process I sold this 
work through trade channels :—that 
is, to big department stores and stationers, who 
resold it. The large profits, however, demanded 
by retailers soon convinced me that I had not 
really performed a 50 gard te the public by per- 
fecting my process. On account of the appear- 
ance of my work vakaitoie insisted upon getting 
as much as, and in some cases more than, they 
were getting for steel or copper die engraving— 

use they realized that it an addi- 
tional lustre impossible to obtain from stamping 
by plates. 


I ‘then decided to offer my standard CLUB size 

stationery Wirect to the consumer. The 

was instantaneous. Literally thousands of the 
prominent and socially elect are uging 

CLUB atationery today. 


i cannot acknowledge orders proofs, 
letters to their friends on my stationery makes but in every box is enclosed a money yiback satia- 
new customers for me. faction guarantee. 


Fill out. this coupon, mark the style, colors 
of ink and paper you select, and print the word- 
ing you wish on paper and envelopes (3 lines or 
less) on a separate sheet of paper and attach 
te coupon 


On account of these facts, because of my daily 
increasing business, without any expense to me, 
I have been able to gradually increase the quality 
of my paper and the precision of my work. 


order var BROWN, 
= Fifth Avenue, New York. 

gi may send me, prepaid, your box of per- 
sonal stationery as advertised. I am checking 
items low for specification. (Draw ring 
around items preferred.) 
Single Sheets—Folded Sheet 
Color Paper—-W hite—Gray—Butf—Blue. 
Color Ink—Blue—Black—Jade Green—Gold— 

Royal Purple. 

If no name appears on paper or envelope. be 
sure to give name for shipping purposes. 


pd case =:  % each box. 
Wallace Brown, Stationer 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 








by D. H. Lawrence 


JACK LONDON’S telegram to 


the publisher after reading it—- 
66 No book like it—splendid, sad, tremendous, 
It sweeps one off his feet with the 
powerful human impact of it. 
heart and the hurt of life—all that is sordid, 
all that is noble, all blent together in the flux 
of contradictoriness that is sweet, firm, frail, 
palpitant, human. Mail me his other books 


true. 


and send bill. 


Now uniform with Mr. Lawrence's other novels. 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St. NEW YORK 

















From Immigrant 
to Inventor 
By Michael Pupin 


Professor of Electro-Mechanics, Columbia University 


Professor Pupin’s autobiography is a story of Ameri- 
canization seldom equalled. It has the charm and “go” 
of a tale of adventure, and from its narrative there unfolds 
a scientific romance until now untold—the story of the 
astounding developments in the field of the physical 
sciences in recent decades. 


Ilustrated, $4.00 


In it are the 


JACK LONDON 9? 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
































The End of the 
House of Alard 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Author of “Joanna Godden,” “Tamarisk Town,”’ 
“The Four Roads,’’ “Green Apple Harvest,” etc. 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS writes: _ 
“ “The End of the House of Alard’ is Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
best novel; it is full of vivid characters, tells.a significant 
ant absorbing story, and simply 1eeks with cerebration.” 
* $2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from \ 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK | 


























Oueries and Answe 


QUERIES 


Peace to Thy Heart 
A.*R.—Can any reader sup- 
ply the name of the au- 
thor of the 
Hines : 


Mortal, bag 2 gy = SAY. 
Peace to thy hea 
We, gg yes, bomen. 
Have been as thou 
Hope-iitted.” d SSete-deqrenned, 


Tried, Tiseubled, ‘tempted, 
Sustained,-as thou art 


Little. Gr: Gray Tan 
aioe eondce should be glad if any 
your readers can give me the name 
od the author of the poem, the opening 
of which follows: 
Inn of 
At the edge’ of the thronging world, 
Between the hedges of Twilight Lane 
\ Is the blue of your s:noke uncurled, 
‘Am? the lure of your _open gate * ° 


“A Land- sicaeeed Sea” 
8. J. B.—! would like to know the 
Rame of the author and the title of 
the poem containing these lines: 


tong, -swift tides stir hot a land- 
joeked sea. G 


_ ~ .“ Because Yeu Live” 

~’3.G.—Can some one tell me the name 

of tne suthor and where the poem 

eentaining these lines isay be found: 

) Becduse you live, though out of sight 
and reach 

~ P will, so hetp me God, live bravely 


with lwughter and 
. * * 


: “Six Feet of Earth” 
= RoW. D.—Will some one kindly telt 
ime the name of the poem in which 
wach vérse ends with the line 
ix feet of earth makes us all one 
_ Sine? 


The Life of Life 
T. M.—WIll some one kindly tell 
where | can find the lines, as near 
Tecan reeall, that re 
> Laok to this day, for it is life, 
+ The very life of life 
Th its 


~@. 
ae 


brief course Hie all the * * * 


I Could Not Understand 
A. _W.—W would like to know the 
of the poem, the opening verse 
of which follows: 
When y60 came knock! ng at my heart 
With this soft fairy hand, 
you should see its narrow walls, 
~ ¥ could not understand. 


There’s No Life In Living 
W. T.—l would like to know the 
_pame of the author of the following 
“ultes and where they. can be found: 
‘There's no life in living—it’s all a He, 
No rest in sleep with its inward cry, 
thought in work, no hope in dream, 
| That draws not life so shail its stream. 


“Othea” 


- T.-Can any one furnish me with | 


the poem entitled “Othea’’? 

time runs something like this: 

So far I live to the er. 
yan lives north of m 


The first 


no 


ANSWERS 
Life Is a Bubble 
RS. F. BR. ANDREWS, Brool- 
lyn, N. ¥.—The words asked 
for by “A. M. B. K.”’ in your 
issue of Oct. 4 follow. 1 
ide not know the author: 
‘ life is but a strife, - 
a bubble, ‘tis a drea 
4 man is but a little boat’ 
paddies down the stream, 


‘And pleasure is the water-man 
A ples yews down the tide. 


ys, 





Sorrow sits beside. 
ey. REFAIN. 
For life is but a strife 
‘That { paddies down the stream. 
II. 
we sail Sa the “gale, 


t 
that we are forced 
To quit this busy throng. 


undred F ay eA Now.” 
\e Fireside,” ‘Hive Munson 


following | 3, B. SANFORD, Monterey. Mexico ' 


Wistful |- 
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Smith’s _compila ation, 
Sac Song,” and 
tiens’’ (No. 14). rhe poe: 

| efgt stanzas and Is too long to. pub- 


| Keep Not Standing 


|—The answer to the query of *‘ 


= Fa 


c. 

in your issue of Oct. 14 i the 

| lines : 

| ites not standing fix'd and rooted, 

! Briskly venture, briskly roam ; 

| Head ond hand where’er thou foot it. 
And stout heart are still at home, 


‘translation of 
Meister’s A 


contin 
The rest o 


and Travels.” 
is: 
In_each land the sun does visit 
e are gay whate’er betide: 
To give space for wand'ring ix it 
That the world was made so w 


On Castle Walls 
com M. VEZIN, Montclair, 
poem eontaining the: line 
untight rome on castle walis,”’ 
which .’ asks in your issue 
of Get. Ni, ye. be sees at the end 


of Part Ill. of ‘The Princess,” by 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


N. J- 
“the 
for 


Leve or Sorrow Knew 
CAROLYN BENSEL, N. 
poem from which “H. C. quo 
in your issue of Oct.-14 for the Slosws: 
“there is not anything of human trial ; 
that ever love ored or sorrow 
°RV illtam Winter's 


new," are from 

a— ‘At the Grave of Shakespeace,”’ 
nd inay be found in the ‘Poems of 

William Winter." 


Sad Is My Heart 
VAN DE CARR, Stockport, 
¥ the <—s, ae — Pe A. 'H.” 
inquires in Oct. 14 a 
“No One to Af pt ite. S. %; A. H. 
perene. ond may be found ~ 
“Hea published the 
Chappel Pu _ ishing | Company, Phila-* 


The Night B Beautiful 


Beautiful 


the night 

pening the black wall of the forest 
ipping its summit with 

the moon. 


for which “‘A. M. Z."" aske in your 
inane of Det 14, are in Langfellow’s 
Evangeline,’ * Part II., Section 3. 


The Land of ‘the C Cocoanut Tree 
prLORENCE MAEXIN, Osw 


N. 

-—, for by “E. D. Cc.” 

in your your faoue of Oct, 14. for the lines 
wa. 


ion "poems en- 
“Panama Petchoroeis, by James 


t 
ae Gilbert, published in Panama 





1 

| Other correspondents answered this 

aR Wellingt 
writes that he obtained 

of “Panama Patchwo 

and Herald Company. 

Panama. 


Judas Sold_Himself 
A. D. W., Oyster Bay, N. Y¥.—The 
lines 


1 sti ae, ot old men by themselves are 


j ed-—- 
‘or Bhiney Sinces Judas sola himself, 
not Chris 
| for ber i = W.” asks in your is- 
Oct. were written by Hes- 
ter a, sister of Mary 
| Snemeendatey, es snovgiiat. The —_ 
are quoted D: Cholmondeley 
a peng “chapter Sci. in in saa Hover 


“Diana 
:“*H..H. C..” the initials ‘ot 
Cholinondeley. 


i a copy 
"* from the Star 
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BRENTANO’S 
Booksellers to the World 
FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Washington . Chicago’. London . Paris 





rs Se S11 


the stanzu { 


BF i 


Nn 


Pag bs ny R. MUSGROVE, Newark, 
lines | 


silver, arose 


on Potter, Rochester, ; 


New York and|- 
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CARD 





‘ 


MY ONES '> ein 
7 i.y 


ALESMAN fa 


1 den’t wa yeu te erder } 

oe. of cigars. until you try my 

fine of 7 brands 
pat “ap as illustrated above. If 
pt a fair trial you feel that you 
did not receive.at feast “DOUBLE 
VALE” V’'ll retarn yeur money in 
fall. 

Hew I! do it—I Impert my own 
tobaece from Cubs and maintain 
the largest cigar faetery selling for 

eliminating bad 


each, 
debts, ete., and sell my entire eut- 
te the 





al 





put . direct consumer 
charges ~ 


| te-sell more than ; 
one ¢ 


rial Sample Case te @ person. 
MAIL CHECK OR PAY THE 
PORTMAN. 











ous and vivid.and racy, alive in 
every page.’’—N.Y. Times. 


HAUNCH 
PAUNCH 
and JOWL 


anonymous’ 


In our expetience this bitter, vivid, cleans- 
ing lifestory of one of the important figures 
in the life of NewYork of the last genera- 
tion has been more spontaneously and 
quickly acclaimed than any of our books 
ever published. There has not beerra single 
paper that has not declared it-great or bor- 
dering on. greatness, no »ne in the book 
trade who has not chosen it as a book to 
recommend to his patrons, no reader who 
has not exclaimed: “What a —_ Tam 
glad I read it.” 
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The story ofa girl who 
couldn’t stay im 


At bookstores, $2.00. 
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There is Only One Way 
to Insure World Peace 


READ 

CHRIST OR MARS? 
Are the startling events in Europe 
today merely the. preliminaries to 
another conflict?.Is there any hope 
of averting it? “It can be ‘done,” 
says Will Irwin, and, in a book notable 
for its straight thinking and con- 
structive purpose, he shows the way 
to lead the world away from war. 
Here is a ringing challenge to intelli- 
gent men and women, and. particu- 
larly to the church, to work for and 
to secure peace. 


The New Book by the Author of “The Next War,” etc. 


WILL IRWIN 


$1.50 at ‘all booksellers. This, is an Appleton, Book. 
































The 
‘Turning Point 


A Romance of Today 


By the famous author of: 
The Wings of the Morning 


LOUIS TRACY 


Wherever Books Are Sold 


EDWARD J..CLODE : Publisher : 


\ 


New York 
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Latest Books 


( Continued from Page 27) 





Pos a ‘ialelanee should know about 


A LARGE 
penter. 


A plea for a more inclusive Chele 
tjanity 


ROOM. By the Rev. 8. C. Car- 
New York: Longmans, Green & 





tsond! JUNGLE TALES. By Howard An- 
derson Musser. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.30. 

a of eer le 





cs aa SUNDAY SCHOOL LES- 

SONS. By yay Re a 

New York: The Macmillan 

On bm Pema wolume of 
tical expositions of 

Sentay Manoel Lessons 

Rag i Re © By_the 
Charies D. Williams. i2mo.. New 

5 ork: Fieming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

The ome’ oremetyin 20 ye 

ual Kingdom of God. 


Business Books 


WOMEN AND THE ‘LABOR MOVEMENT. 
By Alice Henry. —~, York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.50 


The Seutinine invasion of business 





























SOHN MARTIN’s & 









and commerce 


pen gece ti wags agg Floyd ©. 
Parsons. "Sema 
Page & Co. ts. a 






The story of America’s assets and 
opportunities as represented by the na- 
tion’s chief industries. 












Juvenile 
A BOY OF THE 1LO8T CRUSADE. md 
Agnes Hewes. i12mo. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


The~children’s crusade of the thir- 
teenth century and a little French boy. 


PUPPY “aie. Geo: Jellicoe. 
G. - mo. New 
ae 's. 75 cents 
Drawings and anecdotes pbout dogs. 
De AY hm STORI 









Drewn 
York: 











With colored illustra’ and black 

and white il'ustrations which children 

may color. 

LITTLE STORIES OF A BIG COUNTRY. 
By Laura Antoinette Large. 12mo. Bos- 
ton: W. A. Wilde Co. 










ma. Sant natural phenomena of Amer- 





THE BOY EXPLORERS AND THE APE- 











— and natural science for 


WONGO AND THE WISE ~~, —_—- 
By Grace and Cari Moon. 2mo. 


Adventures of Wongo, the little 
brown bear. 


TRUST A BOY! 


By Walter H. Nichols. 
| ag Ben Cc. 


Braren. 12mo. 
The lan Company. $2. 
e et of iy 4 boys, showing how 
were man hunters pore by accident on 

the’ ‘Great Salt Lake. 


G ee OF SAND. 
3 ‘amg Designed and 


Toulouse nl- 
Devine Jewell. 


eenee by | Bess * 8vo. 
Chicago: Reilly & Lee. 
Travel Tot tales, — a cloth doll 
supplied in a slip case 
T Wits Tae Use CSERVICE. 
By ‘gneiss’ Tame. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. 


Smugglers, rum 
adventurers of the 


THE COWARDLY LION OF OZ. 


= and other 


Bonner. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes. 30. 


Stories for every night in the year. 

CHATTERBOX, 1924. Founded by J. Ere- 
/ kine Clarke. ‘Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
| antortes. poetry and drawings for chil- 


WONDER MOVIES. By Victor M. Earie. 
avo. a 


Benjamin 
Selelatad. New Y Doubleday, 

& Co. $1.0. 

A novelty picture book. for children. 
HE HOUSE ON THE EDGE OF THINGS. 
| By Ethel Cock Estet. Mustrated by Eliot 
; it Smith. i2mo. Boston: The 

Beacon Press. 
Eleven fairy stories for children. 


THE mong ah waeaaTe. By Charies 
Boston: Atlantic 





Board- 
Monthly 

The story of Philip Mar Marsh, sailor, 
the time of King 6 
DARING AMONG WILD BEASTS. 
H. W. ee J. B. 


True stories of selantns plack 
in wany parts of the wend, 


LAND AND SEA TALES FOR BOYS ND 

| York: , Page & Co. $1.75. 

| With some stories 
monty children. 


J New York: on sag Ang ME 


welh: tulkigniis: Sntistased teas 














BOOK ROOM 


83 West 49th Street 


has the best 
books for. chil- 















































































ar V., in New York Tribune. 


DIFFERENT 
GODS 


By VIOLET QUIRK 





HENRY HOLT & ng aah 
19 West 44th ne, Few 











% BEDTIME £8. > 
dim STORI By Mary Gra 


By Concordia Merrel 


AL the author of wees “Julie Tees 
—* Chance” and “Love—and 


THOMAS SELTZER. N. Y. 











INWARD 
HO! 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


A po paadhor nepiax 
will surprise some 
readers and speak 
to others with a voice 
heartening reality. 
ad i oe: a 
the’ Biue 
Bene 
At bookstores, $1.75 


Doubleday, Page & Co 























Juvenile Story 
: ae 
By MABEL L. cng: 


Any one seninenid in children’s 
reading will find it stimulating 
- and of great value. 

$2,-.postage -ettra. -Any bookstore. 3) 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av,N.Y. 











—--SIMON—— 


, Page} 


By ROBERT KEABLE 


The most powerful, prob- 
ably the most deeply sig- 
nificant of any of the novels - 
inspired by the war. 


00, postage extra. Any dookstore. 
£. P. Dutton & Co. 681 Sth Av.H.Y. 
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“SINNERS» 





















The MILTON BRADLEY Boys and Girls 


Booklovers Contest | 


Why It Should Interest You— 
Mothers and Fathers 


RADLEY Books have a country-wide reputa- 


tion for being wholesome, well written stories of 
real literary merit, that not only interest and 


entertain boys, girls and little folks, ‘but pene 
high ideals, right and character mould 
To stimulate the interest of children in the reading of 


ast rae oe < 
children. Boys and girls Friendly Tales 
ge ote gr 
are eligible for this contest. 


Encourage Your Boys and Girls to Enter 


There 


And to Read the Right Kind of Books 


coe nen SRS ES De ee ae 
from youngsters who like 





EITHER WRITE, OR FILL OUT THIS COUPON 


MILTON BRADLEY CO.,‘82 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
Contest Dept: : 


I 


would like to join the Milton Bradley Hooklevers Club and to 


Sronpeste  eccalle of your 81. ees sree ola: =m on Oe 
Migr: Sint © Biis'die 552 ons 00 ca dwigudis 4c sens bensaniessaent hia oeeeeeeee : 
My Address 10 0 owns ate hn aa wee Weds os connie tam 
My ABO 10. ... csc ccc r cee eeceeerenet cea tee ett ena ees saseneeepenes 











By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


Author of “Molly Make-Believe,” “Oid-Dad,” etc. 


es Aes dete ee | 































































Womnate: 8, LARGEST BOOK 
in New York, Burton's Arabian 
Nights; 17 vois...\ Lev.. with full notes, 

specially bound, sth: 
4 condition, 


$75. . old 

full calf, fair condition, London 181, & 

. London Stage, 4 vols, old. 

condition, Londen (about 

wih > dy Journal of a Voyage 

No. G3, hand- — paper, 

Riverside Press, "% Lev: , $9. Austin Dob- 

son's Story of Rosina, 48 iMustrations by 
Hugh eee, 250 copi 

V., 


yee M ae 
feolette, decorated by u 
pages in color, by Bocher, \% Lev., $12. sw. 
Wilde’s The Happy Prince, illustrated in 
Kad Robinson, amcll quarto, % Ley., 
12.0. The Farmer’s Boy, rt 
field, % Mor., London 1800, four 
full page steel tmpressicns, $7.50. White's 
Natural Sag pees of Selbourne, % Lev 
Rvo.. $7.50. Irving's Life of Washington, 
5 vols., full Mor.. slightly rubbed. Put- 
Ram's, 1N6O. $16.50, Justin Winsor’s Me- 
morial History of Boston, 4 sole clo., 
Send for new cata R. 
42 Brocdway, New ork. 
Phone Broad 3900. 





DAv's Senos) SS eee Se 8 
fhe s Best Essays, i0 vols., haif mo- 
$10. Lowell, 16 vols., Elmwood 

sition, $x. World's Best Books, 
vols., half morocco, $15. Balzac, com- 
plete, 36 vols.. Gebbie’ s edition, $30. Poe, 
10 vols., $6.50. Longfellow, U1 vols., $8. 
Literary Digest Histo:; of the World's 
$10. Jewish Net eee 
vols. 


War, 10 vols., 
dia, 12 vols 
exible calf, $9. India 
paper, flexible morocco, $20; =merson 6 
14 vola., Standard Lit rary Edition, $18. 
De Kock, 25 vols.. $20. Memoirs, Juur- 
nals and Corresponds: ce of homas 
Moore, & vols., $4. Muther’s History of 
Modern Painting, % vols., 38. Cyclopae- 
dia of Architecture, Carpentry and Build- 
ing, 10 vols., half méiccco, $10. Cata- 
— ready. ‘Davis’ Bookstore, 49 Vesey 


Harry F. MARKS BEGS TO AN- 
nounce that an unusual shipment of 
Choice Kooks has just been received from 
abroad, consisting of First Editions, 
Color Plates and Sporting eng and 
other interesting and unique ite’ ‘These 
hooks are being offered at metals 
low prices. Come in and browse around. 
Special offering: Barton's Complete and 
Unabridged edition of the Arabian 
Nights, including the supplemental 
Nights, Terminal Essay, Anthropological 
and Ethnographic Notes, &c. Tilus- 
trated by ae Letehford and others. 
17 volumes. New. Or'ginal price .$75: 
my special price $43. ™. Harry F. Marks, 
New York's a Book Shop, 187 Broad- 
way, New Yor 


Fielding, 
28, 17 vols., 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
fine sets and complete 
libraries. Calls made anywhere. Spe- 
vially wanted: Book cf Knowledge, sets 
of Mark Twain. Kipling» Stevenson, Har- 
vard Classics, 24 New ‘!nternational En- 
cyclopaedia, Encyclopaedia Americana, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Davis’ Book- 
store, 4 Vesey. ‘Tel. Cortlandt 4604. 


‘A RSOLUTEL 4Y 
for books on art, 





FPRIED MANS’ SPECIAi 
ter Pater’s Works, 
ruy’s Rome, & vols., balf calf, $13; Six 
Thousand Years ot History, 10 -vols., 
$7.50; Gibbon's Rome, 8 yols., large type 
edition, binding shaky. $7. Maclay's His- 
tory of the Navy, 2 vo's., $2.50. Send 

for our latest list. Fri ximans’, 
Hlat, (Phone Cirele 3163.) 


OF FER—W AL- 
“ vols., $25; Du- 


New York. 





COURSES SOLD 
prices because 
slightly used; casy terms; money back 
guarantee. All schools and 


DENCE 


CORRESPON 
1-3 usual 


complete, 


STORE 


another set, Denver 
, geod 


' THE NEW YORK 


TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 


NOVEMBER 4, 





1923 


~ BOOK EXCHANGE. 





Out-of-Print 


i sik ab ttdiee tate 


Geurral Stems 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOROUGHLY 
searched for and found éxpeditiously. 

No charge or obligation for this service. 
Our system locates books and magazines 
of every nature and description that you 
greatly Capes, ond cannot obtain ordi- 
ve 


WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, ¥ 
to Primers, 23 lan- 
Arab 





[NTERNATIONAL ANTIQUARIAT (MEN- 


no Hertzberger) Singe) 364, Amsterdam, 
Holland. ge stock of Old and Rare 
a Catalogues sent free on applica-* 











ected our 
which bring your articular in Barf aa 
requirements to the 
in thi it od an I ackaelles 
n is country a rope. e spe- 
cialize in lish books. First editions 
supetin’. Imperfect sets completed. 


p! Send 
your list of Out-of-Print Wants for 
immediate attention. Bs your name for 


regular announceme: 
Dept. “100, 500 Sth Ave., 


brary Service, 
New York. Telephone Longacre 10435. 





OUT -OF-PRINT LOOKS AND BOOKS ON 

special subjects promptly supplied from 

our mr ig or of chara searched for and 

po ghaene rg 2 a wsee 0! Ser- 
Corres: 


jpon- 
ban sojicited. chy A Pine, Inc., 83 
Fourth —— New York. Telephone 
Stuyvesant 15 





40th Street, “New York. 





USSIAN gong BOOKSTORE, 5 
~ Columbus Crele. Most complete line of 
of Russian authors, All English books on 
Russia. in 
Krassnoff's Two-Headed ee 
to the Ked Flag’’ on sale. Phone ( 
lumbus 3814. 





“ 





RENCH GUIDE TO LATEST BEST 
rom get our list with short, clear 

plot and ¢' cter analysis of the most 

recent. A new kind of ae for dis- 

ei readers. Chagnon & Co., 304 6th 
venue. 





FOR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND SPE- 
cial subjects, write or call 
Stammer, the bookhunter, 61 4th Ave., 


‘s), New York. 
Stuyvesant 2448. 





ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN NEWS- 
bapers ~ Magazines. until mid- 


it. reign News Times 
Building pA el Entrance, Downstairs), 
42d St. and 7th Av. 





Books — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what subject. 
Please state wants. Baker's Great Book- 
shop, 14-16 John Bright 8St., Birmingham, 
England 


KS IN SPANISH—WE SEND EN- 
tirely free cal books in 
nish cove all branches of human 
knowledge. Libreria ‘‘Cervantes.”’ Ricardo 
de Veloso, Apartado 1115, Havana, Cuba. 





‘eTELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gra- 
tuitously. Ginsberg’s Book Shop, 1,821A 
Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





OvUT- -OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. 
Catalogues issued. - R. Robinson, 410 
River St., Troy, N. 





0,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Specialists 


Te 2 ~~ NODE, AN OCCULT BOOK 
East 5S3rc Street. Looks on 
ne, Myaticinm, ‘Mote Metaphysics, As- 

trology, The Tarot, Her- 
metics, Alchemy, ge 9 The Ruti- 

Comparative Re- 


* 
id, rare 
and out-of-print new and contemporary. 





oa CIAN AND HERMETIC TEACH- 
ings’ by mail. Exclusive monthly les- 

sons in Occult and Mental Science, lead- 
ing to mastery, unfoldment,; health and 
success. 
tion plan. 
crusiana in America, 420 City Hall Sta- 
tion, New York City. 


SWEDISH, | NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 
Books, M zi 





Books in English by & di Au 


:| QUT-OF-TOWN NEWSPA 


PERS—STREET 

News Stand, north end of Siar A bar) 

Building, Broadway and 43d 500 
papers on display. "Ogee all ine” 





READ “THE CHALLENGE,’ 


ASTROLOGICAL AND PARE OCCULT 
books solid, also horoscope writing. Dr. 
Smallwood, 687 Boylston St., Boston, 





BY AL- 

vina Siren. Protect yourself and genera- 
tions against insanity. Price $1.00. Book- 
shop, 24 East 125th St. 


E CLASSIC OF SPIRITISM, 


Lucy McDowell Miiburn, P tae $2. 
Dacrow Co., 51 East 42d 








Back NUMBERS OF — TO 
145 





be had at Ab 0 
Ave 





Books ON OCCULTISM AND KINDRED 

subjects. List free. The oe Book 
“sk X, Washington, D. Cc. 

Beck NUMBERS OF METROPOLITAN 


zi Henry P. 
MeGown, sig 








and 
1,487 Broadway. 


| 





| (THOMS & EROM INC.~A CORPORATION 
with experience of enlety poate in New 

| York City. goalie editions of 
| Standard Sets, and rare books and 

other literary \ amaate, te. ete., are the 
H largest buyers and distribut ot 

ard works in sets and second-hand books 
in this country. We are in the market t 
buy for spot cash books in large or sma 
quantities and entire private libraries. 
We espevially dusive limited sets, editions 
de luxe Encyclopaedia Britannica Book 
of Knowledge, Harvard beeen ete., etc. 
Absolutely the elgg 
buyers 


by 
competition we have bought. some of the 
largest private libraries that have been 
sold, and can furnish convincing recom- 
mendations that our dealings are fair to 
those 4d ing of their books. If you 
have a large private library anyw 
in the United States, and want to t 
New York prices for ag books, which 
are better than those can secure 
will, pay you Bs 
Executors of 
—— to dispose of shoula 
us. The advantages 
accrued to the 1 neler po beoks in dealing 
with a large conce 18 
& Eron, Inc., 34 v4 Bavolay St., New York. 
Telephone Cortlandt 8062. -8063. 


WoOMRATH, INC., LARGEST BOOK: 

sellers in New York, dealer in new 

and cld books, largest circulating on get 
in the world; 13 stores in New York, 

r cities. We buy books - 

ore librastes. or smah 

ir representa- 

tive will call, make you an offer, wien, 

if accepted. we will send expert packer 

with our automobile truck and remove 





you have a few books 





Rare First Editions 





thors. om 
Third 


« free. Bonnier’s, 561 


L'BRARIE FRA FRANCAISE, HOTEL BRE- 
voort, New York—Latest French pub- 
lications on sale. lists 


Information, 
mailed on request. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, Fawn LANGUAGES. 

1856. of French, 
Italian, Spanish or Fang Schoenhot’s. 
387 Washington St Mass. 


-. Boston, 





Loves OF CLITIPHON AND LEUCIPPE 
“Most Delectable and Pleasant His- 
torie’’; fine example Elizabethan prose 
and modern bookmaking; Burtonian in- 
terest. Free p us. Bluefaun Books, 
122 E. 25th St. N. Y. City. 


CATALOGUE OF AN UNUSUAL COL- 
lection oe a and mi rare and 
curious, on the Occult Sciences, 
Folklore, *tytholo » ete., sent on re- 
> ay . Bookseller, 41 East 
60th Si ig York. 





ested and are in the market to buy them 

Do not sell your library untit you have 
received our offer. You are dealing with 
one of the largest, most reliabte firms 
in the City of New York. We have trav- 


you 

New "York: we will arrange to have one 
of them call on you when in your section 
of the country. If you live near New 
“York we can usually arrange to have our 
buyer inspect —_ boo! within two or 
three days. R. Womrath, Inc., 42 
Broadway, ii York. Tel. Broad 3900. 


ABSOLUTELY HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
in any quantity. We are 





for books 
interested in entire libraries or —awe 





FRENCH BOOKS AND MAGAZINES— 
Special lot of 10, $2. French-American 
Bookshop, 71 West 96th St. 





PANISH BOOKS AND MAGAZINES— 
Large stock, Bye cae retail, cata- 
lo; ues. James y. Lago. 156 West 14th. 





ERMAN BOOKS—LARGE, WELL SE- 
lected stock. Beyer's Bookshop, 207 
Fulton 8t., opposite Terminal. Upstairs. 





FRENCH BOOKS, OLD AND +NEW, 
large, well. selected stock. Dorbon- 
Aine, 561 Madison Av., at 56th. 





Professional Services 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
Back numbers and volumes supplied. 
American Library Service, . Ub, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Telephone 
Longacre 10435. 





& 

w for Special free catalog. Courses 
bought for cash Economy Educator 
Service, W 202 West 49th St., New York. 


GOTHAM BOOK MART. WE SHALL BE 
pleased to welcome you in our larger 
and better quarters. Reginning with 
Nov. 1 our new address will be 51 West 
4ith St. A new catalogue, mainly of 
first editions, sent on request. Gotham 
Book Mart, 51 West 47th St. 


puat LOOK YOU WANT! 
1,000,000 (second-hand acd in 
stuck. All subjects. On approval. Also 
Hare looks. Catalogues free. Commis- 
sions executed, Foyles, 121 Charing Cross 
Road, London, England 


HE TALMUD IN ENGLISH, ONLY 
“ complete edition, 10 Neng offered 
te the trade and collec For quota- 
tions, write J. G. ‘Williame, Publisher, 
1 High St., Roston 
Usep CORRESPONDENCE 
courses bought and sold. Bargain cat- 
alogue 1,000 courses free. Students’ Ex- 
change, Dept. 6, 47 West 42d St., New 
York. 


Books BOUGHT, ONE OR THOUSANDS. 
Particularly wanted Fine Sets, Hare 
Rooks. Full value paid. Fair treatment, 
Phone Stuyvesant 2350. Schulte’s Book- 
store, 80 Fourth Av. (Tenth St.) 


NEIL LYON’S CLARA, Sie.; COTTAGE 
aia &5c.; Beerbohm’s Works, $1.25: 
re, $1.25; Defoe's Moll Flanders, $4. 

po wl Book Mart, 51 West 47th St. 
PARK BOOK SHOP, 100 EAST 59TH ST.. 


geod books now on 
each. 





WE HAVE 

















sale; 
sale at 2c and ec 


“SCHOOL 


10,000 


[NTERESTING LISTS OF BOOKS BY 
and about Lincoln, Roosevelt and Wood- 
Wilson mailed on uest. M. H. 


row req 
Briggs, 5,113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





J[NDIANS, WESTERN HISTORY AND 
Adventure. Over 5,000 volumes. Cata- 
iogues ready. Aldine a3 Company, 

136 4 4th Avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AMERICAN LOCAL HISTORY AND GEN- 
a Caterennes and lists upon 
Shop, 312 West 


Sith *st.. New "York. 





QRIENTAL LANGUAGES — GRAMMARS 
and Dictionaries. en F. Gravely, 
Martinsville, _ Virginia 








Printing 


WE PRINT: BOOKS OF FICTION, 
Poetry; Plays; Essays; Travel; His- 

tory; Medical; Scientific: Convention Re- 

ports; Yea r Books; Cook : Diree- 

tories, &c. " peter G. Boyle, Book Manu- 

facturer and Paptener. 267-275 

17th St., New York Ct 








WE PUBLISH, AS AGENTS FOR THE 

author, unusual books of all paren 
handling the printing, B= Ag mary’ 

&c. The Hille Press, 105 West "Son Bt, St., 


New York City. Socenave 1380, 





Autographs 


MANUSCRIPTS CRITICISED, REVISED, 
advice as to markets. Constructive 
criticism. Twenty-five years’ experience 


a . *James 

Knapp Reeve, Miami Av., Franklin, Ohio. 

*Founder and former editor of ‘The 
Editor.) 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITBRARY AD ADVISER, 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc.. 136 
Kast 58th Street, New York. Estab- 
lished since 1919. Circular on request. 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS : PLAYS, 
Novels, Scenarios, Short Stories. Ste- 
phany &.Co., 133 West 44th Street. Bry- 
ant 8779. 





eae EDITIONS, RARE AND OTHER 
books 


Cochin ; 


color plate, 
for 


catalogue. Bibliophile, 
Av., Mt. Vernon, New York. 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MODERN 
First Editions, Books by Private 
s. Catal Harry 

Stone, Fou 





CATALOGUE OF MODERN FIRST EDI- 


tions and Early Printed Books. Davis 
& cae. 24 Museum Street, London, 
and. 





CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS, ETC., 


sent free upon request. Rare Book Co., 
_% Nassau 8t., New York. 
DARE BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Miller & Beyer, Inc., 50 West 49th St., 
New York. 





aod SAUg. 400 GRAND ST., ‘NEW- 


New catalogue now 


N. 
A “John Gatteter 


ally wanted: 

Sets, Encyclopedias, Books on 

Architecture, Science, Literature, 

tory, Americana, Travel, Anthropology, 

Phi hy, Occultism, eee. 
Seience, First Editions 

other et Property: a boty any 


Ww 

promptly ‘at Bw expe -.¥ "Don't fail to 
get our estimate before selling. Dauber 
& Pine, Inc., 83 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Telephone Stuyvesant 1383. 





Books BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY: 
get our estimate before selling. We are 


satisfactory. 

We pay spot cash and 

our own expense. For information write, 
phone, or cajl Bargain Book Sore, Stuy- 
vesant 4318. 79 4th Av., N. ¥. 


KS BOUGHT—FULL VALUE PAID 
for complete libraries or small collec- 
tions of sets or miscellaneous hooks. Our 
representative will cail at your resi- 
dence and estimate and, if offer is ac- 
cepted, will pay Pom nsod and remove ——- 








Code Bovks 





BENSINGER, 23 WHITEHALL sr. - NY 


tributers ‘of 
Buy, Sell, Trading ered: circulars 
free upon request. 


most widely known our gay and “ais 
Comme Code-Books, 





Binderies 


JAMES MACDONALD COMPANY — ES- 
tablished 1880—216 West — st., City. 
Finest equipped bindery 
heer gg 3 of the “Giub ame "y. 
di for Extra 
fine binding for private libraries. So- 
lander and si 


ip cases of —— descrip- 
tion. Representative will call at your 
request. 


SEND YOUR NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
Magazines, Per a * for Eggeling’s 
guaranteed binding, $1.50. de- 
scriptive literature. Ege ing Book- 
bindery, 16 E. 13th St. Stuyvesant 3912. 


CORLIES. MACY & CO., ng PEARL 
St., New York. periodical 


and fine book binding. Pst ablished 1857, 














Books Wauted 





L! BRARIES WANTED — ESPECIALLY 


desired : Ency edia Britannica 
‘now! 


tors will do ‘well to com: 
sult Williams’ Bookstore, under the Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, fox 


Fo ae BY Soe. & IVES 
other American Lithographers. 
id sports; also views 
or of historical inter- 
Harry Stone, 187 Fourth 





Avenue, New York. 


Spot CASH PAID FOR BOOKS. MAGA- 

zines, complete a 

Will call everywhere. 
moval. Stammer’a 








Srientific Bovks 


G. E. & co., 151 WEST 
* 25th Street, New York, have stock of 





A Wanamaker’s), New York. 
Vv. er’s), 
Phone Stuyvesant 2448. 


a ce mg 
Ramp 5 and Statutes t= al — thay pur- 


chased and sold. . 
99 Nassau St., New York ee 








half million’ books new 
and second-hand. ae for f catalogue on 
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sent free. 


Cc, 
. West 234 Bt. 





Stamps and Curivs 


CATALOG OF NEW BOOKS 
W. Clark Company, 122 





MAC LAZINESS, ANY 


r’s Book and Stamp Exchange, 1 
ond Avenue. Tel. Stuyvesant 





AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
Ma sons 7 and sold. Letters of Washing- 
In other President: 
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United States ney vem 
Y fi “The Aut 
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Rye, London, 8. E. 22, England. 
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CHEMICAL, MEDICAL AND 
cal Books; French 
ly catalogue of im 
Lemecke & Buechner, 
New York. 





TECHNI- 
German. Month- 
tions gratis. 





Girrulating Libraries 


— FICTION AND NON- 





THE 


fiction books 





or NEW YORK PICTURES AND 

books wanted, particularly 
the Cerpora' Carison, 
Barnes Avenue, New York. 


WANTED—Bromley Atlas of Westchester 
sagan Rees 1 and 2; state year and 
price; good condit ag John 
M. Farley. white Plains, N. 
PERSONAL CALLS MADE FOR INSPEC- 
tion of your salable books. Write us! 


ee aie an arte te oe. 
Book Shop, 127 East 59th 


Bi rarien BOUGHT—CASH PAID FOR LI- 
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SCIENCE LITERATURE 
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at expense, Open e 
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WILL PURCHASE FINE SETS. AND 
rare books. Guy Stonestreet, 507 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Every month, beginning 
with November, twelve 
eminent historians write 
for Current History 
Magazine the history of 
the world during the pre- 
ceding thirty days. Not a 
chronicle; a real history. 
Dr. Charles Sarolea of 
Edinburgh University, 
Senator George Wharton 
Pepper and Professor 
Charles Seymour of Yale, 
“Should Europe In- 
dict America?” 
November 
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——— to your call. Empire State 
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Latest Books 


( Continued from Page 29) 


WINONA’S DREAMS COME TRUE. 
Margaret Widdemez 12mo. 
phia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 
*A new volume in the Camp Fire Se- 
ries. 


THE BOYS’ PLAYBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
By Raymond Francis Yates. 12mo. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.60. 
Experiments in chemistry for boys. 


Politics, Sociology and Economics 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN mag ean By 
Grace Ellison. 8vo. New York: E. P. 
_ Dutton & Co. 6. 
The Turkish Nationalist movement 
at its capital. 


WOODROW eee $3 CASE ot a THE 

LEAGUE OP TIONS. Comp’ by 

Hamilton Foley. “Princeton, vw J. Perant 

ton University Preas. §1.75. 

Wilson's various papers compiled in 
one volume. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL POL- 
ICY. By James Ford. tvo. New York: 
— & Co. 

og underlying treatment and 
aaeeee if. srw. defectiveness 
and criminalit 


Lg _ARE we GOING? By “David 
George H. 


lected speeches and articles on the 
waropean situation during ‘the last ten 
mon’ 

MY anna ie + anager IN RUSSIA. By 

Emma Goldman. i2mo. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
In which Emma Goldman denounces 

Bolshevism. ‘ 

SOURCE BOOK IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION. By William Heard 
Kilpatrick. 12mo. New York: The Mac- 
vail Company. 

A Seren from various works 
on sociology 

THROUGH THE CUSTOMS MAZE. 


aze Publishing 
lar exposition and 

















Llewellyn Jones in the Chicago Evening Post: 


“There is a rich diversity of character in Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s book. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the 
book has a sort of appeal that in critical slang is called 
universal. It is the work of Mrs: Wharton, the serious 
artist. . . This book is a work of art and will stand on 
its own feet.” 


_ $2.00 at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 























AE 

in na ws, 

—— and the flexible E 

the I Fordney tariff. 

FREEDOM AND THE COLLEGE. By 
Alexander Meiklejohn. 12mo. New 
York:-The Century Company. $1.75. 
ee Bing the former President of Amherst 


THE RUSSIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC. By 
Edward Alworth Ross. 8vo. New York: 
ury Company. 
Concluding volume of a trilogy: on 
the Russian revolution. 
THE AMERICAN nd aed ag By 
Stimson. 


pate. 8vo. 

York: Charlies Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 
How Constitution protects pri- 
vate rights. 


we E. Wins 8vo. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. ‘gr 5. 
Public health in history and today. 


Psychology and Science 


MY PSYCHIC ADVENTURES. 
coim Bird. 12mo. New York: 
Company. 


a tinceastigs maeotomnregme 
HABITUAL CONSTIPATIO! By Ismar 
po a eo _— Nrunk “4. Waa 
err A RE ae 
a lis chumes,comoquen 
aslo Y. 
New York: 
An Introduction the 
‘an ‘o chemistry of 


DISCOVERY, on THE SPIRIT AND SER-. 
MICE OF (SCIENCE. By sir 
Gregory. New York: The Mac- 
olen Gibenw. 2 

}< Discoveries, methods and aims of 

eome of the scientific pioneers. 





LIFE AND PERSONALITY. 
8. . New York: E. P-. 
Dutton & Co. §2. 
An examination of the mechanistic 
theory of life and mind. 
FOUNDERS OF OCEANOGRAPHY AND 
THEIR Ye meee A Sir han ayy A. 
& Co. $7. eae 
An introduction to the science of the 


nea. 
THE CHEMICAL BASIS on ahowsllt 
AND SENESCEN 


CE. ef °F. Bralisford 
Robertson. Lippin- 
cott Company. $3. * 

- A new volume in thé series of ‘‘Mono- 


THE ACTION 


By D. H. Lawrence 


ALTIMORE SUN—“Kangaroo—the man—will live long 
as one of the great characters of fiction.” 


N. Y. Times—*There i is not a paragraph that is not lumi- 
nously provocative.” 


Laurence Stallings in N. Y. World—“A story of tremendous 
vitality.” 


London Times—“He has never been more of an artist in 
vision and in word. A fine book, masterful, challenging.” 


_ Time—The bést novel Mr. Lawrence has written since The 
Rainbow. The prose is often of extraordinary beauty.” 


Herbert J. Seligman in N. Y. Tribune—“<Miraculously and 
glamorously written.” $2.00 


Thomas Seltzer, 5 W. 50th St., New York 


LOVE AND LIFE 


By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


Rae SLAB CLARO celia: Sore jut Sot it through at 
one sitting. - The characters are all fiving and true, but I think the 
fare spiritual quality in the book was what I felt most of all.” 

See eecaunls of elon tn men ee 


i, sistant ok caps Kaela Aeon 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





A diagnosis of f and 
ears gti Ioan, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF - 
ENCES. oS ane > weed. 
Pena avo. New ven: Yale University 
__Lactures delivered at Yale University 


sstronomy, geology’ and Biology, 5 








Book of New York 
By Robert Shackleton 

















“The well-made book costs no more” 


Electrotype Plates 
in The Plant Complete 


(>? equipment for making copper-face, steel- 
face, or heavy shell electrotype -plates is 
ample to handle the full oxtput of our large com- 
posing rooms. 

After we have your approval on page proofs, 
type matter is moved a short distance within our 
plant, and electrotypes are started. There is no 
loss of time, no damage to type, through ship- 
ment to an outside plant. 

Electrotypes,-in turn, go to press in the same plant. 
And the printed sheets stay under the same roof for 
binding. These are a few of the many points where 
waste and delay are eliminated—in The Plant Complete. . 

Our experienced craftsmen do their best work, with- 
out lost motion. 

22 


You deal with our same service men on every opera- 
tion from manuscript through binding. They see that 
your ideas are carried out, every step of the way. 


J. J. Little & Ives Company 
425-435 East 24th Street, New York 
The Plant Complete ; 


TYPESETTING : ELECTROTYPING .: PRINTING 
BINDING : EDITORIAL SERVICE 
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pe ace Westie : 


Give 
your BOY or GIRL 
/ Hhis chance 


OR three generations, the most 
successful men and women in 
— have received their early 
in the business of life from 
oN Nicholas Magazine. Give your 
boy and girl this chance. Give them 
the paedly, guiding influence of 
Nicho' 
Begin at the age of 8 and give 
them St. Nicholas every Christmas. 


St. Nicholas is a constant friend. 
It comes twelve times a year, a 
‘monthly reminder of a happy 
Christmas. : 


Baie in your subscription, or give 
it to. ne agent, now, so 
Gia Rk Somer ae Jig sr dome ft 
ee ieee tad tor Cater 
mes live: a sceeges ei dea 


ST NICHOLAS 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 




















' a o “Dept. AA 27 5 mx 


—_— 





Large Printing Orders 
We offer Buyers of large printing 
and binding the most complete 
facilities of any plant between New 
York, Boston and Chicago. Our 
direct mailing and shipping facil- 
ities are of the most efficient nature. 


Haddon. Press. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





—“DAnd they 


_ travelled the 


They were chatting idly, as men and women do 
The new Paris fad, the season’s 


in social contact. 
play, the latest scandal. . . . 

I sat silent, unutterably bored. I 
looked as out of place as I felt. 


Then, somehow, the conversation veered to things 
One of the women mentioned Ali Baba. 


intellectual. 
Who knew of him? 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


thought | had 


whole world over!” 


Diogenes, of Romulus and the founding of Rome. 
I told them of the unfortunate death of Sir Raleigh, 


of the tragic end of poor Anne Boleyn. And I could 


wondered if I 


see that they were fascinated, impressed. 


“You must have travelled-all over the world to 


know so many “marvelous things!” 
woman who first mentioned Ali Baba. 


Tt -was the 
She was 


Ali Baba? J sat forward in my chair. J could tell 
them all about this romantic, picturesque figure of 
fiction. , 

I don’t know how it happened. ~~ gathered 
all around me. And I told them of golden ships that 
sailed the seven seas, of a famous man and his 
donkey who wandered unknown ways, of the brute- 
man from whom we are all descended. I told them 
things they never knew of Cleopatra, of the eccentric 


tremendously pleased at having “discovered” me. 
All evening we talked—-of art, of poetry, of literature, 
of the world’s greatest music. And I realized, as 
I have realized many times since, in social life and 
in business, that knowledge ts power. 
And yet, mine had been but a fireside education. 
I ‘had never travelled, never been to college—-yet | 
could hold these people spellbound with my knowl- 
edge! It was the famous Pocket University 
that taught me one new thing every day. 


How a New Kind of Planned Reading 


-The Famous 
Pocket University 


Makes Self Education Possible © 


—A Liberal Reading Education 


Into 23 ket-size volumes have been 
incorporated the essentials of a university 
education. All the best in literature, art, 
drama, poetry, humor have been concen- 
trated into fee 23 remarkable volumes. 
Only 20 minutes’ reading a day will quickly 
give you a generous knowledge of the 
world’s finest things. You will learn one 
valuable and important thing every day. 


The volumes of the Pocket University 
aré not miniature—not small. They are 
convenient pocket size—large enough to be 
real volumes, small enough to fit into a 
man’s pocket. More than 1000 subjects 
are covered; more than 7000 pages com- 
prise the University; 300° teachers place 
themselves at your disposal. And the 


Remarkable Reading Guide 


so plans your progress that you don’t waste 
one minute! You read scientifically; sys- 
tematically—for pleasure atfd for education. 
Your Reading Guide tells you precisely 
» what to include in your daily 20 minutes” 

. -veading. a : 
' "Phe Pocket University books -are hand- 


somely bound in dark blue silk cloth, wi 
cover decorations in gold, gold tops and 
headbands. : 
Many prominent educators now believe 
that any one can secure a liberal education, 
through carefully planned and 3 
reading. Haphazard -reading crowds and 
stifles the mind with much that is unneces- 


sary. But reading planned to teach one new thing every day, a course.of 
reading that gives the high-lights of the world’s knowledge—such read- 
ing broadens the mind, gives poise, worldliness, learning, power. 

‘The Pocket University represents a condensed college education. 
This famous university-in-books does not deal with one subject, or two 
subjects, or several subjects——but with everything essential for a broad 
and liberal education. Nor does it crowd the reader with useless, un-- 
interesting facts. Only the best in art, in humor, in literature, in drama 
are given—the masterpieces, the valuable knowledge, the true essentials 
for a cultured’ background. 

The Pocket University is, briefly, an outlined course in reading for those wise enough 
to realize the tremendous importance of knowledge. It is a delightful and interesting 
new kind of self-education through reading. Instead of reading unrelated and unnec- 
essary literature, instead of groping about in a world of. knowledge seeking the key to 
culture, to true education, you are key by 300 of the world’s greatest teachers! 


The best in literature, art, history; poetry, drama, fiction is brought to your fireside— 
and you read simply as is outlined. 


Learn One New Thing Every Day 


Through this splendid outlined reading you learn one new thing every day. Only 
20 minutes a day is all that you need devote to your Pocket University. Only 20 min-— 
utes’of fascinating reading—and in less than a year you. will have more knowledge and.- 
education than is represented by many a college degree! You will be amazed at the new 
— you gain. You will realize what a dollars-and-cents difference it makes in your 
usiness. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott. Dean of American Letters, declared upon seeing the Pocket 

University, “Here in these volumes are contained the fruits of a college education.” 

ven a casual examination of this remarkable university-in-books will convince you 
that the educator knew what he was saying. 


Sent to You FREE For Examination 


We do not even attempt to describe to you the famous Pocket | 
University. Not even five pages could do justice to it. 
rself, examine it, decide for yourself whether or not you 
can afford to be without it. Therefore we are satisfied to send you 
which constitute the University absolutely 


see it 
the plete 23 vol 
without cost or abligation—for your approval. 
Nothin 





Just clip and mail the coupon. 


may have 5 days’ examination at our expense. : 


The Pocket University is an investment in knowledge, in edu- 
dollars-and-cents business returns. 

the man or woman of broad intellectual advancements, of 
ge, who_-gains great success either in business or 

f.the great justice.of examining 


cation, in happiness, in 
~ social life. Why not do pone 

this Pocket University? the coupon now. 

fnc.; Dept. P-311, City, New York. 


else is necessary. 
Pocket University will be sent to you, all charges prepaid. 


eee ee ee eee eee eg 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. P-311, 3 
Garden City, New York. 


T am interested in this unusual university-in-books. 
send me, ali 


You must 


. 
You may 
charges prepaid, for FREE EXAMINATION, the com- 
plete Pocket University In 23 Dai 
to plan and Dutline my 
The in 5 days 
You 


or you 
you only $3 a month until the special low 
derstood that 1 am ‘sending for the Un 
need not keep it unless I want to. 


It is 


y> 
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A GOVERNMENT OF PROFESSORS 


Prague, Most Medieval City in Europe, the Laboratory of Twentieth Century Politics 


By ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 


> ZECHOSLOVAKIA is the land of po- 
litical opportunity for the Young In- 
tellectual. Of the two countries in 
Europe that most suggest youth and 
promise, Italy is the handsome, ado- 
lescent, hot-blooded, adventurous, dramatic, 
and Czechoslovakia is the Earnest Young 
Man in spectacles, studious, ambitious, in- 
tent on a career. He approaches the prob- 
lems of government in the most modern 
scientific spirit. The beautiful acropolis of 
his capital city, inherited from antiquated 
kings who at least knew how to build, he 
clears of the frivolous appurtenances of 
royalty and turns into Government offices 
that have the austere and 
sanitary effect of a labora- 
tory of political research. 
It is an experience both 
novel and’ piquant to visit 
halis of government that 
make you feel as if you 
were back in the class- 
room. Most of the ad- 
ministrative departments 
of the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia look out upon the 
mellow old quadrangles of 
the Hradcany, or Castle, 
raised like a crown on the 
hill! above the Moldau and 
the ‘‘golden, many-towered 
town’’ of Prague, and now 
transformed into State bu- 
reaus resembling a uni- 
versity, staffed by serious 
young men applying por- 
tentous tests to the ortho- 
dox rust and dust of older 
Political systems. They 
know how to concentrate, 
these busy experimenters; 
no one can charge them 
with slackness or levity in 
measuring and adapting to 
their country the latest 
and most-improved models 
in government machinery. 
Czechosio’ 


Whether or not it is possible to apply 
logic to the stubbornly instinctive structure 
of human society, whether people can be 
patterned, shifted and reassembled as hand- 
ily as the parts of a motor car is a question 
so imteresting that the endeavor to answer 
it makes Czechoslovakia at this moment one 
of the most exciting places in the world. 

Remember that ft is, to begin with, a 
ready-made country, already well-organized, 
well-developed and _ self-supporting, the 
richest province in the old Austrian Empire. 
It has almost no native aristocracy, no ex- 
treme poverty, and except for a rather 
raveled and knotted border ia of the even, 
solid texture of a middle-class democracy— 
a safe field for a careful experiment In na- 


the chance to inaugurate the most drastic 
program of social legislation ever tried by 
any’ State. 

**It is better to take a step toward Utopia 
right now with the help of the skeptics,” he 
went on, “than to have the promise of 
Utopia in a hundred years. A dollar in 
the pocket is worth twenty in a will. You 
make more progress for ideas by going 
slowly and taking other people along with 
you than by sprinting ahead by yourself. 
I believe that the cause of Socialism, which 
is the cause of the people, is best served 
by applying Socialist principles bit by bit. 
We Socialists couldn't handle the whole mil- 
lennium at once, for one thing, and we can 
only prove ourselves right by the successful 


The Hradcany, or Castle, of Prague. 
From an Etching in Color by T. F. Simon. 


tional socialization. Like most of the 

Governments of Europe, power is v 

a coalition in which the Socialists have 
Unlike 


all 
R588 


z 
die 


if 


The keen-eyed Minister of Social ;Welfare, 
who had set type in a back room near the 
Chicago stockyards, described the new order 


in a room that was one of the pleasantest 


‘ survivals of the old I have ever seen. It 


was the stately, finely proportioned, white- 
paneled drawing room, deeply carpeted and 
hung with sparkling portraits of one of the 
Schwarzenberg princes who had ffou 
under the golden sun of the empire. 


the outer rooms, by wide windows looking 


up the green terraces of the Castle Hill, 
worked the absorbed young men who are 
helping to abolish the privileges pro- 
duced the fastidious and exquisite aristoc- 
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renified by Czechoslovaia is a young ; 


man in the advertising business.) 
it is the best press-agented young; 
in ‘he werld. President 

S Sasaryk, with the aid of Dr. Benes, | 
| is seid to have achieved the liberty 
af his count: y in the press of France 
and the United States. The Ana- 
“haris of the Czech Legion, that in- 
)trepid march of the Hundred Thou- 
Fand who breke away from the Aus- 

1 Army, wandered over Russia, 
5,000 of their number in battle 
with the Bolsheviki and traveled 
isthe world and across Amer- 

= to return to their liberated coun- 
“try, was not undertaken as a pub- 
/licity stunt; but no one ever staged 
a more picturesque and successful 
eeererment of national aspiration. 
‘ Propaganda that created a 
Pe el continues resourceful and un- 
. remitting. Elsewhere the political 

3 } explorer may spend weary hours 
“ehasing Prime Ministers or listening 


and his country, a Captain of the 
legion who by that adventure had} 


| in the republic. The status of the | 


acquired a kind of special ownership passed in April, 
| 


Land reform is a case in point. 
The first drastic agrarian taws, 
1919. have been 
i modified by later legislation and are 


Czech Legionaries is different from ' being a good deal toned down in exe- 


that of the ex-soldiers in any other 
country. They have their own bank, 
capitalized by the pay they could 
not spend in Siberia. They have a 
political power aud authority far in 
excess of their numbers, as was evi- 
dent from the number of Govern- 
ment office holders who took the 
floor at their annual meeting in Sep- 
tember. They have, above al!, the 
Jealons effection of sons for ‘*Ma- 
ticka Naze Praha,’’ their Dear 
Mother Prague. 

1 did not need official eyes to 
recognize the withdrawn and fairy- 
tale loveliness of the most pilc- 
turesque capital in Central Europe, 
but I suppose I shall always see 
Prague through the glow of the Cap- 








tain’s emotion. “Prague is very 


“Old Town Hall, Prague.” 


Etching by J. 


Courtesy of Ar 


ito the ponderous platitudes of minor 
officials. In Prague the members of 
the Cabinet are at his disposal, the 
4 arnment offices pret. his inves- 
on, ‘he is fairly deluged with 
figures and eager explana- 
He dare not express a_ wish 
fear it wilt be gratified. For ex- 
, in discussing with a literary 

; man in the Foreign Office the 
pan success of ‘‘R. U. R."’ and 

e Insect Comedy,”’ I happened 
} express a passing regret that his 
e from the city prevented me 

a meeting Karel Capek. The next 

I learned to my dismay that the 
official was ‘trying to reach 
‘dramatist by long-distance tele- 
to ask him to return to 

from his vacation for my sole 


tie 
a 
Fs 


*{. protested in a panic that I would 

for the world consent even to 

_asking of such a favor. ‘But 

thinking only “of giving Capek 

.” said my friend disarm- 

“He would be so delighted to 

meet an American interested in his 

ork.’’ Could governmental courtesy 
tran go further? 

the time he gets to Prague the 

ri pilgrim is so wary of of- 

‘statements of any kind that he 

mot succumb even to the blan- 

ts of Czechoslovakia. But I 

that they have their effect. 

ament that opens all doors 

puts itself at the service of the 


* 


m investigator .undoubtely gets 

; of the doubt. One has to 

a people n>t only anxious to 
understood but willing to go to] many 


.pains to explain themselves. 
than ‘that, 
touched by the genuine pa- 


fervor animating the admir- 
in the 


publicity department 
capital. 


official put himself out on a4 
evening to point out to me 


less obvious charms of Prague. 


‘was typical of his Government 


one cannot help 


Cc. Vondrous. 
thur H. Harlow. 


dear to us,"" he kept repeating. 
**You cannot know what it means 
after 300 years of foreign rule to 
have it for our own again. Behold, 
how fine are the bridge towers in 
the twilight. The modern buildings, 
I grant you, are somewhat weird. 
The moderns are only safe when they 
copy architecture, and ‘art nouveau’ 
is about the worst thing we Bo- 
hemians do. 

Prague is not cosmopolitan. It 
lacks the big hotels, the shops, the 
speed and brilliance and sophistica- 
tion of a great city. It had to look 
too long toward Vienna to be any- 
thing but a quiet, old-fashioned, pro- 
vincial town inhabited by kindly. 
old-fashioned, provincial people. It 
is as medieval as Florence, and the 
fact that has kept its strong in- 
dividual flavor tiHustrates better 
than anything else the difference 
between Austrian and Russian or 
German _ftule,...Austria’s imperial 
motto was ‘Divide. and reign."’ She 
kept her dependents from getting 
too strong by playing them against 
one another and encouraging their 
separate languages and racial differ - 
ences. Thus, though she taxed her 
kingdoms heavily, she governed 
them lightly. No one who travels 
through the succession States can 
doubt that old Franz Josef was as 
good as Emperors are made, and I 
hear often in Prague that if he had 
given- Bohemia the autonomy of 


I am bound to add that a good 
- business people in Prague 
seem to regret the change. They 
complain that thé present Govern- 
ment is too young, too rash, too 
cocksure. They point out that it 
has -been forced to retreat from 
many of its too advanced outposts. 
and that the soft pedal has been ap- 
plied to legislative passages that 
sounded better in the score, so to 
speak, than in the performance. 





cution. They provide, however, for 
practical expropriation, with indem- 
nities fixed by a Government com- 
mission, of all the large private es- 
tates in the country. Except in spe- 
cial circumstances ho one can own 
more than 150 hectares (about 375 
acres) of farm land or 250 hectares 
of pasture or forest. The State has 
the right to seize and distribute all 
private holdings in excess of this 
area, for sale or lease to those in 
need of land, and to reserve for itself 
all privately owned forests and fish- 
eries: 

It is clear that such a scheme, 
enacted to right an ancient wrong 
and to dispossess a foreign landlord 
class for the benefit of the native 
population, easily lends itself to 
abuse in operation. In Czec 
vakia it endows a political commis- 
sion with the power to confiscate and 
distribute more. than eleven million 
acres of land, or about a third of the 
total area of the country. Now con- 
fiscation is easy enough for any Gov- 
ernment with nerve and energy. The 
trouble begins with the division of 
the spoils. That snag has obstructed 
the happy progress of every nation 
engaged in the righteous enterprise 
of restoring the land to the people. 
The complaints of the beneficiaries 
are as loud as the protests of the 
dispossessed. 

The small farmer's idea of more 
land is to increase his present hold- 
ings; not to trek td strange pastures 
in some distant province. With more 
land he has to have other things, 
more capital, more tools, more build- 
ings. Also it is found that many 
crops, especially bects, and beet 
sugar is the principal Czech export, 
are not profitable except when grown 
on large areas. Again, it takes a 
good many generatiuns to grow a big 
tree. The Schwarzenbergs, the same 
whose town house is now used for 
national welfare, could afford to 
wait. I am told that when the State 
took over part of their forest pre- 
serve, running to the unhuly extent. 
of 500,000 acres, Government opera- 
tion showed such a lous that the au- 
thorities were giad to turn it back to 
the Prince’s foresterz, who were able 
and willing to run it at a profit of 3 
per cent. 

All the succession States are strug- 
gling with the some prublem. They 
are alt just now suffering - the 
morning-after effects uf an excess 
of land refurm. As a result of 
the generusity of the old empire 
‘in giving the Austrian nvbility 
the cholee lands, everywhere they 
have to stert business with upward 


tion and the wicked slide so blithely 
to ruin are aggravated here by thé 
memory of the old prosperity of Bo- 
hemia, organized to produce for an 
empire of 50,000,000 people, and 
now, with many possible markets cut 
@ff by its high currency, and new 
frontier and customs barriers where 
once its goods circulated freely, ac- 
tually overproductive for a popula- 
tion of only 14,000,000. Some of 
the factories have had to close; oth- 
ers have moved to Hungary. 

It is not surprising, then, that the 
capitalist classes, mostly German, 
lament the good old days and blame 
their misfortunes upon a Govern- 
ment not at all inclined to adopt the 
German policy of coddling capital. 
Add to that grievance the better 
founded one that the flaming na- 
tionalism of the Czechs, suddenly re- 
leased from being a minority race 
themselves, has dictated in many in- 
stances a tactless and uncompromis- 
ing policy toward their own racial 
minorities, and you realize why the 
three or four million dissatisfied Ger- 
mans in the north and west and the 
million raging Magyars in Southern 
Slovakia make a good deal of trouble 
for the new republic. 

Czechoslovakia falls short of Chris- 
tian perfection in dealing with her 
minorities, but she is making a heroic 
effort to be fair. The new educa- 
tional laws are framed to give school 
facilities in their own language to 
Germans, Hungarians and Ruthe- 
nians. Though many old officials 
have for obvious reasons been dis- 
missed, the minorities are well rep- 
resented in the public services. In 
some districts German farmers prof- 
ited more than Czechs in the redis- 
tribution of land. Hungarian work- 
ers received the whole of the Coburg 
estate of 2,500 acres situated in a 
Magyar district. In Bratislava, the 
Czech port on the Danube and the 
capital of Slokavia, performances in 
the municipal theatre are given in 
three languages, Slovak, German and 
Hungarian, each having a season of 
four months. 

In fact, most of the dissatisfactions 
are due to the fact that the theorists 
in the academic precincts of the 
Hradcany are more practical than 
any other governors in Europe at the 
prerent moment. [ut it down to the 
credit of the political amateurs who 
broke up the Austrian Empire and 
created the Czechoslovak Republic 
thet they alone among the new Gov- 
ernments have dared to face realities 
and deal with facts. They have de- 
Hberately embarked upon the un- 
popular and painful course of finan- 
cial and economic stabilization. Their 
country seems solid in the surround- 
ing marshes because they have laid 
its foundations on solid ground. 
They are enduring high taxes, high 
Pr:ces, business depression and com- 





of one-third of their territory in 
posresailun of the old ruling classes. 
It is as essential for all of them that 
the obstructive powér of these land- 
lords be broken up as it is that the 
landyshould be returned to the native 
population from whom, in some re- 

:e but unforgotten age, it was 
originally stolen. The land question 
is therefore one of the most compli- 
cated of the handicaps that the new 
Europe inherits from the old. It is 
moat.acute in Czechoslovakia because 
that fearless young republic, finding 
seven-eighths of the land in posses- 
sion of one-eighth of the people and 
one-third of the national! area in con- 
trol of 150 individual owners, pro- 
ceeded first and most boldly to deal 
with the situation. Distribution is 
still going on, but not with the first 
fine careless rapture. The Govern- 
ment zest and the popular appetite 
for land are both a little abated. 

It is customary to refer to Czecho- 
slovakia as the oasis of mid-Europe. 
It is a long wedge in the very centre 
of a political quicksand, and one’s 
first sensation in landing there is that 
one has found a footing on the good, 
hard, caky clay of some familiar 
earth. One arrives from crazy coun- 
tries juggling with crazy figures, 
from places plunged in inky gloom 
because of the low state of the cur- 
rency. And the first sound one hears 
on this solid and comfortable land is 
loud and universal lament that the 
currency. is too high! ‘ Everybody 
blames the Government for stabiliz- 
ing the Czech crown at a figure that 
makes the prices the highest and the 
exports the lowest of any country. 
east of France. 

Now, of course it is true that a 


desert of deflation is not an unmixed 
blessing. Living is very expensive 
in Czechoslovakia. Unemployment 
is greater than in any of the poorer 
countries in the neighborhood. It is 
harder and riskier to be the good 
than the bad apple in a barrel of 
spoiled fruit. The doubts that beset 
the virtuous in a world where the 





righteous climb so painfully to salva- 
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high exchange rate in an oasis in a . 


petitive disadvantages for the sake 
of credit abroad and stability at 
home. They are making enormous 
sacrifices to build a gold reserve, and 
there is’ now actually +5 hellers’ 
worth of real value behind every 
paper crown in circulation. 

The result is that though the 
Czechs complain they do not despair. 
They are going through hard times, 
intensified by the chaos in Germany. 
but they are confident of the future. 
Even the Germans, Magyars and 
other unconverted mourncrs of the 
old régime show no inclination to 
leave the oasis for the uncertaintiez 
of more congenial national climates. 

Consider this Government of pro- 
fessors. Professor Masaryk ir one 
of the few*politica! philosophers any- 
where who has been a consistent 
realist. He has trained up a group 
of realists, of whom the first is Pro- 
fessor Benes, a young. statesman 
who doing more to bring about 
peace and practical conciliation in 
Europe than any old-line politician 
juggling old weights on old balances 
and incapable of recognizing changes 
and new equations. Svelba, the 
Prime Minister, is not a professor. 
He is a farmer, the foundcr of that 
profoundly conservative raovement 
to unite the peasant land-owners of 
Middie Europe known as the Green 
International. The ré” Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Little Entente arc he- 
ginning to play ‘in the pacification 
of Europe, and the rdle the peasant, 
represented by Premier Svelha, is 
already playing in government are 
stories too big to be included in this 
article. i 

This country is by no means free 
from the. practices commonly dGesiz- 
nated as “politics,”” as you may 
learn from any German and some 
Czech business men. It has its 
profiteers of power ds well as more 
experienced nations. It suffers from 
the narrow zeal of the untempered 
enthusiast. It has some of the dan- 
serous bigotry of nationalism. But 
it is honestly trying to make gov- 
ernment catch up with thought on 
government, enacting progress into 
laws, and correcting its own. mis- 
takes. 

The Czechs are a sober, prosaic, 
Teutonized race who have suddenly 
burst into political poetry. The 
earnest young man Jn the advertis- 
ing business is more ambitious than 
he is humorous, but in him turks 
the imagination of the Slav. Wit- 
ness his national propazinda. It 
was a Czech who first orchestrated 
America in the New World sym- 
phony, and it is the Czechs today 
who are taking the lteai in the 
tremendous task of harmonizing the 
syncopated national anthemis of Eu- 
rope and making a New World with- 
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By S. T. WILLIAMSON 


T was an observant citizen who 
first named layer.cake Wash- 
ington pie, because the social 
structure of the City of Wash- 

ington resembles a gigantic layer 
cake. 

There is a Cabinet layer, a diplo- 
matic layer, a Congressional layer, 
an army and navy layer and a judi- 
cial layer, which may be somewhat 
thin but nevertheless is of substan- 
tiak stock. And if with the many 
varieties of Washington pie there 
are jelly fillers and frosted areas 
between the layers, the analogy still 
holds good. Besides the official 
strata there are a few layers of 
people who hold no office who come 
to Washington hopeful of entertain- 
ing and mingling with the great. 
The components .of another unoffi- 
cial layer would be found in Wash- 
ington even if there were no Capitol 
dome, beneath which there is more 
pointing with pride and viewing with 
alarm than in any other spot in the 
country. 

This is the layer of old families, 
the “cave dwellers.” Their residence 
in the city does not depend upon 
the electorate or victories over the 
civil service, but the fortune of birth. 
To.them an office holder in the fam- 
ily would be a disgrace harder to 
live down than the elopement of a 
daughter with the garbage man. 

Only a few of the obvious layers 
are mentioned. -Scientific classifica- 
tion has made stupendous progress. 
Ticketed and indexed are the flora, 
fauna and the stars of the universe, 
but the fact that science has not 
succeeded in giving proper labels to 
the strata of Washington life is illus- 
trative of the complications of the 
latter and not the failings of the 
former. 

Among those who know its grada- 
tions it is a knack more than a 
science. a gift rather than learning, 
and possession of it cannot he ex- 
plained any more than why neither 
cookbook nor family recipe inspires 
such pancakes as came from Aunt 
Jemima's kitchen. In other Iecali- 
ties there may be sure systems of 
recalling Seattle residents and com- 
petent warnings against addressing 
Mrs. Blakeley before she bows. In 
Washington neither memory courses 
nor books of behavior are infallible. 
For, before alt instalments have been 
paid, Addison Sitfis may be no 
longer from Seattle, but First Sec- 
retary of the Legation at Bokhara, 
while a reputedly lenient and: fre- 
quently sought divorce court in a 
near-by Virginia town may have 
given Mrs. Blakeley authority to 
change her name. 4 

In the absence of an accurate clas- 
sification system, the advice of those 
who by instinct or long association 
can steer among the rocks and shoals 
of Washington life is a thing more 
precious than were rubies in the 
Jays before “*revonstructed” gems. 
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THE FIRST LADY'S RIGHT-HAND WOMAN 


Diplomatic Problems of the White House Social Secretary in Face of Washington Layer Cake 


“Try to seat them so that all shall have their proper places with no wounded feelings.” 


For instance> May the President 
and his wife be invited to dine and 
meet the Lama of Tibet? If all 
questions were as easy as this to 
answer, more people in Washington 
would be on speaking, even friendly, 
terms with one another. (The answer 
is, ‘‘No, never."") But does the Am- 
bassador from Japan precede the 
Ambassador from Italy? Does the 
wife of the President Pro Tempore 
of the Senate find her place nearer 
the salt than the wife of the Minister 
from Latvia? (‘‘No,” is the answer 
to the last question; ‘“That depends,” 
is the reply to the first.) In the less 
complicated days of the McKinley 
Administration, proud Admirals 
were ready to hang their swords up- 
on the wali and retire because of 
lesser slights, as was brought out by 
the diary of John D. Long. 

As long as each layer remains sep- 
arate? it is easy to arrange favored 
places. In the diplomatic corps, to 
take a primary illustration, the Am- 
bassador with the longest service in 
Washington is the dean of the corps; 
next; in order of service in theif 
present rank at Washington, follow 
Ambassadors, Ministers, Secretaries 
of Embassies, and so on. But bring 
these layers together,.as frequently 
happens at the White House and 
elsewhere. Take a few Ambassadors 
and Ministers, shake together with 
Cabinet s and Senators, stir 
in a few Assistant Secretaries of Ex- 
ecutive Departments and Members of 
the House of Representatives, gar- 
nish with .the Vice President, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and the Speaker of the House and 
the wives of all the officials men- 
tioned—possibly the last ‘‘and’’ in 
the foregoing phrase should be in 
italics—then try to seat them at the 
dinner table so that all shall have 
their proper places with no wounded 
feelings, and it will be realized that 
as much discretion and tact have 
been exercised as In a gesture that 
simultaneously appeals to the farm 
bloc and reassures the banking in- 
terests. 

Consequently there is some justi- 
fication for the existence of the 
White House Social Secretary. Do 
not imagine, however, that all her 
requirements end wth the posses- 
sion of almost a State Department 
mind for knowledge of »recedent, 
and a gracious punctuality-in ac- 
knowledgment of ail engravings 
initialed “R. 8S. V. P."" A Major 
General of the Reguiar Army has an 
aid- or two; his official correspon- 
dence is prepared by an adjutant; a 
chief of staff plans. manoeuvres and 
troop movements.- But to the wife 
of the President of the United States 
her social secretary must be three- 
in-one. 

The President’s wife has a daily 
routine no less exacting than her 
hushand’s. To begin with, there is 
the care of the White House and its 
grounds. A military aid commands 
the White House police force. The 








duties of these thirty-and-more 
picked men correspond in part with 
custodians of museums and in part 
with the household troops of royal 
establishments. Without their pres- 
ence souvenir hunters would leave 
nothing that could be taken away ir 
trucks, and they must have the ad- 
vertised courtesy of Fifth Avenue 
bus coriductors. , 

With the White House as an 
official residence at Government ex- 
pense goes a permanent staff of ser- 
vants—that is, as “permanent’’ as 
the word can be used when speaking 
of domestic service—and one of the 
few horse-drawn broughams outside 
of a vehicular museum conveys the 
housekeeper to and from market in 
old-fashioned state every morning. 
At the Botanic Gardens is a large 
conservatory. formerly attached to 
the Executive Mansion until that 
house was r deled and r i] 
during the Roosevelt Administration, 
and with these flowers the Presi- 
dent’s wife performs many gracious 
and kindly acts. 

President Harding’s sudden death 
and President Wilson’s iliness upon 
a similar journey revived sympathy 
for overworked Presidents. But what 
about overworked Presideuts’ wives, 
or, to be exact, what about over- 
worked Presidents’ overworked 
wives? 

Times have changed since the 
early days of the White House. 
Always the Kast Room has been 
used for the display of clothes, but, 
it will be remembered, Mrs. John 
Adams first used the room for a 
more homely exhibition of garments 
than that incidental to present-day 
receptions. The room in its unfin- 
ished state then served to dry the 
Adams family wash. 

It was little, over a decade after 
this that the social activities of 
Presidents’ wives became so strenu- 
ous that they had to be curtailed. 
James Monroe’s name has been 
given to a famous international doc- 
trine; his wife established a prece- 
dent of freéiom for which her name 
is blesséd among her successors. 
Before the Monroe Administration 
calls paid at the White House were 
returned, but callers iicreased to 
such an extent that only the ac- 
tivity of a parish visitor matched 
that of the first lady of the land. 
Mrs. Monroe, having spent several 
months abroad and among the best 
European society, learned some new 
ropes. She did away with the cus- 
tom of repaying calls. 

Times change at the White House, 
but with their change are repetitions 
of history, such as the consumption 
of beverages upon the grounds of 
the Executive Mansion. 

‘‘The President,” according to a 
contemporary account. of the in- 
auguration of Andrew Jackson, 
*‘was literally pursued by a motley 
concourse of people, riding, running 
helter-skelter, striving who should 
first gain admittance into the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, where it was un- 





derstood refreshments were to be 
distributed.’’ 

The throng was so large that ‘‘re- 
freshments” could not be served 
within. The crowd was ruining 
furniture, standing upon it with 
muddy, hobnailed boots to get a 
glimpse of “Old Hickory.” pressed 
to the wall and surrounded by a 
strong-armed guard of friends, and 
to reduce the invasion servants 
sought to entice the crowd outside 
by carrying pails and tubs of orange 
punch to the lawn. Nothing like it 
had been seen before, but there was 
a reminder of it in the present cen- 
tury when a President and his wife 
were much put out with a military 
aid, who took it upon himself to per- 
mit a Washington newspaper to dis- 
tribute bottled pop to children at the 
egg-rolling contest one Easter Mon- 
day. The beverage was of an inno- 
cence more suitable to growing chil- 
dren than the punch of Jackson's 
day, but the sight of motor trucks, 
blazoned with advertising posters in 
the White House grounds nearly re- 
turned one army officer to duty 
with troops. 

There is no need for chronicling 
the changes in social routine at the 
White House, some of which were 
temporary, until the Roosevelt Ad- 
mini tration. After the Spanish War 
the increased importance of Wash- 
ington as a national capital was 
shown by raising its status as a dip- 
lomatic post. In the past twenty- 
five years the number of embassies 
increased from 4 to 13. Legations 
rose from 26 to 34. Naturally, this 
had its effect at the White House. 
Also, under Roosevelt, more frills 
were attached to the Presidency, 
which heightened the dignity of the 
office but at the same time added to 
its social obligations and to the bur- 
dens of the mistress of the White 
House, and she with a débutante 
stepdaughter and five children of 
her own. 

This led to the establishment of 
the office of Social Secretary at the 
White House. Previously, when for- 
eign officials were invited to social 
functions, the services of the State 
Department were utilized by the 
White House to straighten out puz- 
zling matters of precedent. 
the President’s wife had wholesale 
correspondence to attend to, besides 
the moré intimate communications in 
her own handwriting, a clerk was 
lent from the executive offices. 

Mrs. Roosevelt selected for her 
secretary one of her former Sunday 
school pupils in St. John’s Church, 
Miss Isabel Hagner, now Mrs. Nor- 
man James of Baltimore, who was 
of an old Washington family and 
was thoroughly familiar with official 
etiquette and its social complications. 
Thanks to Mrs. Roosevelt, the post 
has been one of dignity, and her 
precedent of choosing for a social 
secretary one whose own position 
was secure and recognized in Wash- 





ington was followed by her succes- 
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sors in the White House. To men- 
tion one name by way of illustration, ~ 
Miss Edith Benham, daughter of the 
late Admiral A. E. K. Benham and 
now wife of Rear Admiral James E. 
Helm, was adviser of social policies 
to a President's wife. 

The present secretary is Miss 
Laura Harlan, who was chozen by — 
Mrs. Harding. Miss Harlan is a 
daughter of the late Justice John M. 
Harlan of the United States Supreme 
Court. She was brought up in 
Washington and is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with established customs and 
precedents. 

The next step after establishing a 
social secretary was Mrs. Harding’s 
decision to set up a social bureau, 
an office upon the ground floor of 
the White House. Here there is 
just as much system used in the 
filing of correspondence, the registry 
of visiting cards and preparation of 
invitation lists as in the conduct of 
@ modern business. 

One of the most delicate functions 
of a White House social secretary is 
arranging callers’ appointments, for | 
so many people have real or pre- 
tended claims upon the time of the 
President’s wife that, like her hus- 
band, she must receive upon a time- 
table basis. Also, a large number ~ 
of callers must be ‘reecived collect- 
ively and not individually. There - 
are only twenty-four hours a day, 
and the population of the United 
States and travel to Washington | 
have increased. Remembering that — 
social slights cause more bitter and — 
lasting resentment than business or 
political reverses and that in Con- 
gress many otherwise unexplained 
enmities can be traced to wounded 
feelings from fancied oversights ‘nm 
social relations, it will be recognized 
that a White House social secretary 
and the custodian of large and agi- 
tated. quantities of nitroglycerine 
have much in common. e 

Naturally a restrained, almost — 
secret, sense of humor ranks with 
tact and a knowledge of Washingten 
life as the mast important qualifica- 
tions of the social aid of a Presi- — 
dent's wife. For not all the letters ~ 
asking the honor of a meeting with 
the first lady of the land are — 
prompted by disinterested or even — 
friendly motives. In the forenoon 
Senator Paul E. Titian may have 
spent fifteen-minutes with the Presi- 
dent in the vain attempt to pry from 
his lips his intention toward the re» 
ommended appointment of a ‘con-— 
stituent, while in the afternoon the 
Senator's wife may have approached 
the mistress of the White House with 
the same purpose and the same re- 
sult. One does not have to play — 
poker to exercise all of the qualities: 
that game is reputed to -develop. ~ 
Handling the social contacts of the” 
President's wife requires of the s0- — 
cial most of these qual-— 
ities and some others. 
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NO MEAN CITIES OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


Observations West of Jersey and Further Toward the Setting Sun 


to millionaire’s row. From 


j these crucibles which turn it Mmto 


wealth black incense rises day and 


HAT are the boundaries of 
the Middle West? 1 have | ™ 
not discovered its exact night. The greatest optimist in 
xeographic limitations au-| Pittaburgh is the man who wears 


thoritatively set down, so | white trousers. 


i have hud to make my own 

A wide. sweeping gestur- usually 
indicatex the Middle West. It is a 
territory much used as a setting for 
rural jokes: ax « dumping ground 
for queer happeningx when specific 
focation is tacking. So many good 
after-dinner stories begin: “I re- 


West.*’ or it may he a farmer. or a 
cousin or a club woman, but the tag 
in Middle West. It ts safely in- 





definite. tn « vague way one gath-| 
ers the impression that out there | 
there ix good American timber * * *! 
but with the bark still on. To many 
New Yorkers anything 
west of New Jersey is 
prairie. 
Sometimes 
misjudgex itself. All 
courtesy und culture do 
not centre in the East. 
Neither ix the West 30 
much more overwhelm- 
- ingly hospitable. The 
country is well peppered 
with people who have 
open doors, open hearts, 
open minds, and open 
mouths, and the stran- 
wer is not left to sit on 
the door mat until hix 
credentials have been 
verified, 


America 


LACING Pittsburgh 
is a problem. It 
doesn’t belong to 

the Atlantic cities, nor. 

to the Pacific cities. 

For the present purpose 

it muat go into the 

Middle West. 

Pittsburgh has a dirty 
face but « nice disposi- 
tion. All the warmth 
and glow are not con- 
fined to its furnace, 
fires. 

America seex Pitts- 
burgh in overalls, with a 
smut on its nose. Pitts- 
burgh isn't ashamed of 
the overalls, but it has 
a vagrant desire to be 
visualized in an artist's 
amock. 

it washes the smut 
off its nose, but leaves 
the paint on its fin- 
gers. That isn’t snob- 
hishness. Call it 
rather the transmuta- 
tion of industry into 
art. 

“You are the greatest 
steelcentre,aren't you?’ 

T ask. 

“Yes; but have you 
seen our art gallery?” 
Pittsburgh replies. 

A Pittsburgh woman 
who bought § an old 
manor in Maryland was 
visited by a descendant of the an- 
cestral owners. 

“You bought the pictures and fur- 
niture with the house?’’ he said, 
noting their ancient heauty. 

“No, I brought them with me,’ 
whe replied. 

“Pardon me, but didn’t you come 
from Pittsburgh?” 

This is a typical attitude of mind. 
Yet to be buried in Old Trinity 
churchyard in Pittsburgh means as 
much as being a D. A. R. 

The art of Pittshu thrives prob- 
ably because of, dnd not in spite 
of, the mills. When conditions of 
work are more beautiful, the con- 
trast is less marked. Out of a great 
need opportunity arises. Industry 
is vain if its sole object is merely 
wealth. And all art must not be 
confused with futuristic cowscapes 
in gilt frames. The mural proces- 
sion ground: the Pittsburgh art gal- 
lery pictures the art of industry 
and sets the key to Pittsburgh's am- 
bition. But it is a long way from 
that goal. 

Pittaburgh is dirty, but there is 
dirtier dirt than cinders. You know 
what a cinder is on first acquaint- 
ance, but | have met brands of dirt 
in other cities that didn’t carry .a 
birth certificate. 

Most countries graze the hills and 
milk the, cows for their butterfat. 
Pennaylvantw oitks the hills for its 





otis and wine mineral wealth from 
beteath the postures, It ie a shorter 


The man from London would miss 
his fog, the Arab his desert, just 
ax Washinton seems strange with- 
out. its politicians. Mtitaburgh 
either likes its smoke * * * or 
lies about it. Many of the people 
live on the hills—those beautiful 
hills with gracious curves—and look 


member a Senator from the Middle | down upon the kindly veil which 


softens the rugged outlines of the 
harsh industrial picture. Perhaps 
it induces pleasant reveries. 

Poor old Pittsburgh! Some day 
the Lord will be kind and send them 
a flood—like Dayton, a fire—like 
‘San Prancisco, or some other benefi- 


. “Pittsburgh.” 


cent chastisement, and then will 
arise a beautiful city at the meet- 
ing of the waters. 

8e* 


‘4 1B gry Ohio, is a modest city. 


It leads you quietly aside and 

asks, “But why did you come 
to Dayton?” It is a beautiful spirit, 
this modesty of Dayton, and one so 
rare. 

I wonder if it realizes that size is 
not the highest aim, the greatest 
achievement, the thing to be most 
desired. I heard fewer ‘‘biggest, 
largest, greatest’’ than in other 
cities. But it did trip once—tripped 
over the dam. That is the biggevt 
in the whole wide world. This dam 
is the correction of a natural defect, 
a scientific achievement, like the 
filling of a hollow tooth. If I had 
the Daytonian’s faith in those con- 
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had | singled out Dayton smoang the 
cities of Ohio? Because | had ridden 
a Dayton bicycle as a child? Was 
it the lure of lighting plants or add- 
ing machines? No, it was the wings 
of a bird. The name of Wright is 
revered in New Zealand, as eise- 
where, and more widely known than 
your famous ‘ . Orville 
Wright is a silent man. He says 
that of the birds the parrot is the 
best talker and the worst flier. The 
Parrot was certainly not his model. 

Dayton is truly the centre of avia- 
tion in America, and rightly so. 
Hasn't it pioneered alonz this road 
from the beginning. since it built 
the famous flying staircase in the 
Court House? There it established 
its right to the title in concrete form 
long years ago. 





The city had two things to be 


thankful for, a philanthropist and a 
flood. The philanthropist. set the 
pace in industrial welfare work, 
which has proved that order, beauty 
and contentment do not impede the 
manufacture of millionaires. Right 
throughout the country I have no- 
ticed that where idealism and com- 
mercialism have been successfully 
blended, a more permanent pros- 


perity has been established. Better 


working conditions, health conserva- 
tion and humane treatment of em- 
ployes beget loyalty and are an ex- 
cellent antidote to strikes. 

I have walked through miles of 
aisles in workshops and factories, 
foundries and packing plants, and 


servancy works 1 would plant climb- | and 


ing roses over those dams. You find 
them growing nearly everywhere 
else, and they give to the city the 
charm of a fresh young girl with 
roses twined in her hair. 
Dayton is a wise city and does not 
keep all its eggs in one basket. The 
city has a thousand diversified in- 
terests and doesn't rise or fall with 
Nor does it harness its work- 
men to trade unions. It puts more 
faith in binding them to time-pay- 
ments on homes. Every second of- 
fice seems to be a building society. 
Looking across half a world, why 





shot, machines assembled and ore 
turned into steel, fish frozen and 
lumber felled, meat packed 


brown hands and very dirty hands at 





that, pressed the food into tins in 
evil-smelling buildings. In one place 
coal and ore were being turned into 
steel in a weiter of refuse and smoke 
and coai dust. Elsewhere I wit- 
nessed the same process of produc-. 
tion, and even the concrete yards 
were hourly swept like the | ot 








ground fine. Fat and muscle, flesh 
and blood, have gone to its making. 
Some are floating in rich gravy; 
others are fried in oil. ‘There are 
two extreme Chicagos, but in be- 
tween is a lot that is just plain 
“hot dog. 





a big hotel. Accumulated dirt im- 
pedes progress; cleanliness expedites 
production; production means prof- 
its. It is the difference between the 
old method and the new. Even the 
farmers are learning that clean milk 


believe that the only economy is in 
cutting down the wage sheet. 
know one firm that even p 
umbrellas and rubbers for the wo- 
men on wet days. It realizes 
M-health retards production. 


Painted ‘by Hayley-Lever. 


The Dayton flood washed away 
many dividing lines, undermined the 
unstable and tested the strong, ma- 
terial and men. Dayton has rebuilt 
on the lesson learned. It has never 
forgotten the promise it made in 
the attic as it faced a water grave. 


HICAGO is rather obese; a vo- 
luptuous beauty, with a bad 
breath. 


Of. the medley of sounds in Chi- 
cago the one that lingers is the 
grinding of brakes on Michigan 
Boulevard. If Chicago had as - much 
faith in God as it has in brakes, 
heaven would be overcrowded. 
The wheat pit is in Chicago. The 
wheat pit fluctuates; it fluctuates 
greatly at times. Lately they have 
had to brace the walls with steel 
girders and constantly watch the 
levels. Chicago says that it wasn’t 
the -wheat fluctuations that threw 
the building off its base, ‘but a-sub- 
sidence of earth. But you ask Kan- 
sas! - 

One man actually told me that 
Chicago was prosperous. He even 
quoted figures to prove it. But he 
was a dull wit. Why stress so ob- 
vious a fact? The general attitude 
is: ‘‘Well, what do you — 
Chicago? Not that we care a n 
what you think; we're satisfied 
with it." 

Chicago is a sausage city, made 





from the mixture of many meéats, 





Chicago wants to be a world port. 
it probably will be. If Chicago 
wants to be a thing, it doesn’t hesi- 
tate to try. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if some day fashions change, and it 
is more desirable to be considered 
a South Sea Island. Then Chicago 
will lay a pipe line to the Pacific 
Ocean and build itself a corai reef. 


you find them widely differ- 
ent, but usually the kinship 

The Minnesota Twins 
a confusing similarity. 
One is an agricultural 
blond and the other a 
railway brunette. 

Minneapolis is fair of 
face. Her, hair is the 
ripened gold of the 
wheat fields, bobbed 
now to Autumn stubble, 
and flour is her talcum 
powder. There is a 
Swedish note in the 
fairness of Minneapolis. 

The biond twin of 
Minnesota has outgrown 
her sister, whose long 
black ringlets of smoke 
curl up from the many 
trains. Some prefer the 
brunette. It is all a 
matter of taste. From 
a dying rivalry is evolv- 
ing a new spirit of co- 
operation between the 
two. They may yet be 
content to accept Pros- 
perity as the bigamous 
husband of both. 

The blond twin is busy 
laying the foundation 
for a musical and 
artistic future, running 
parallel with her indus- 
trial development. Some 
cities. like people, take 
it up late in life, when 
fingers are a little stiff. 
She is wise to begin 
young. And that civic 
spirit which builds a 
city to live in rather 
than boosts one merely 
to get rich in is ap- 
parent in many parts of 
Minneapolis. Added to 
the lyrics and legends of 
aMinnesota you get a 
happy picture of homes. 
mirrored. in her sky- 
blue waters, that neck- 
lace she wears with 


I M* twins are alike; ai times 


is apparent. 
have not 


fellow must have writ- 

ten “Hiawatha” after a_ 

very wet week, for a 

thirsty pup could have 

lapped up all the Laughing Waters 

that flowed over the falls as I 

looked at them. But Longfellow is 

forgiven. His pictured image will 

survive, for'I realize that it has been 
a very dry Summer. 

It is noticeable in recent years 

that the license has been transferred 


nothing to the gréat rivers of facts 
and figures that flow from publicity 
sources in every city. Like Hia- 
watha, some of them obviously have 
been ‘‘written after rain." But I 
can heartily commend the Chambers: 
of Commerce as a source of accurate 
information and reliable figures, and 
the most effective medium for pub- 
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New Democratic 
Dandyism 
for Mere Men 


I hare collected into particular 
bodies the Dappers and the Bmarte, 
the Pretty Fellows and the Very 
Pretty Fellows, — Addison’s Spec- 
tator. 


By ELLERY RAND 


P and down the Avenué they 
swing, clothed in soft 
tweeds and woolens, shirts 
shaming the rainbow, ties 
agieam in the sun. They 

are the new Dappers and the Smarts. 

The old dandies had lace at their 
sleeves’ ends and red heels clicking 
on their shoes. They made an art of 
dress, and their art was their life. 
They needed no further excuse for 
being, no business or profession to 
interfere with their sartorial devo- 
tions. Even in their heyday they 
were comparatively few. They flour- 
ished only among the very idle and 
the very rich. Society obviously 
couldn't afford to support too many 
of them. They were a pretty deco- 
ration, a sort of sacrifice to Narcis- 
sus and Apollo and the other sym- 
bolic figures of male beauty and 
vanity. 

At, length a sterner age laughed 


them out of existence. Then the} 


rubber-stamp idea took hold of all 
self-respecting citizens, and a man 
felt comfortable only .when he was 
dressed quietly and like his neigh- 
bor. To be conspicuous was had) 
form. Dandyism as a respected in- 
stitution was dead. It stayed dead 
for a long time—through the la{e 
Victorian era, even up through the 
great war. Now it is rising again, 
in a new guise. 

The new dandyism is democratic. 
It embraces men of all conditions. 
Not only has it caught the polo bloods 
at Meadow Brook and the sporting 
lads at New Haven and Princeton; 
not only the market jugglers of Wall 
Street and the stage heroes of 





Broadway: the affluent merchant , 
and the grocer’s clerk, the school 
teacher and the professional athlete, 
all are part of it. Even the shagsy 
artist ix passing otit of vogtie. 

It recognizes no caste limitations— 
no limitations of any sort save the 
obvious cash limitations. A man ani 
his chauffeur may both strive for 
the same ideal. Good taste is per- 
mitted, even encouraged, in the} 

This democratic dandyism is 
“evinced in many subtle ways. a 

their 





income to make 


ingrained fear of | 


color is disappearing—as ties and) 
suits and handkerchiefs will testify. 
They want clothes for every occa- 
don -kinckers for sports wear, coats 
fm the opera unlike their coats for | 
tne office. There is “a new affinity | 





between men’s clothes and women’s 
—observed in such articles as Deau- 
ville scarves and coonskin coats and 
giddy sweaters for sport. 

Most important of all, men want 
to look different from one another. 
They. want to express their person- 
alities in terms of silk and wool and 
fine linen. A hat advertisement, 
used recently by a staid old New 
York house shows which way the 
wind is blowing. 

“Getting a hat that fits your head 
ts important,”’ it ran, **but getting a 
hat that fits your face is imperative. 
Your new hat must look even better 
than it feels.’ 

There ix the thing in a nutshell— 
the shift in emphasis from the utill- 
tarian to the decorative, the recog- 


nition that every man may develop 
a style of his own. 

Many factors have: cunspired to 
bring about the return of the Smarts 
and the Dappers. In the first place, 
there is the whole matter of the war 
reaction; second, there is the influ- 
ence of the Prince of Wales as men- 
tor of international «tyle; *hird, the 
importation of foreign styles by the 
hordex of. AMerican men who now- 
aduys travel abroad; fourth, the def- 
erence paid to the tastes and opin- 
jons of the youth of today; fifth, 
golf; sixth, the appeal—consvious 
unconscious—of the clothing adver- 

seventh, 2: 


the fashions for men. 

During the war men out of un!- 
form fiad little heart for fine dress- 
ing. They would have been called 
ugly names if they dared evince too 
keenly an interest in whaf they 
wore. And when the tension wds 








finally over, and people tried to re- 
turn again to the world before the 
war, it was only to be expected that 
a sort of sartorial reconstruction 
would proceed side by side with all 
the other reconstruction that was at- 
tempted. Ties and gloves and other 
such pleasant and satisfying things 
took on’ an importance they had not 
enjoyed during the grim years. 

As for the men who had been sol~ 
diers, it was the war that woke in 
them a sense of their decorative po- 
tentialities. Those uniforms certain- 
ly did set them off. The girls cer- 
tainly did admire their splendor as 
they strode about with their boots 
and belts. Back in their civilian 
clothes, the glamour faded; and now 


they are seeking. not without -suc-! 





couldn't help his blue eyes 
skin and straight body. But 
is responsible for the clothes 
wears, for the daring lines and dev- 
astating colors that give his blond 
beauty a new frame every day. 

In the world of fashion 
stands alone on the peak of the 


Edward is notoriously the 
best-dressed - Between 
him and all the other Dappers there 


, is an abyss. 


cess, to create a new glamour. The 
snappy military style of dressing 
passed out of vogue—for war was to 
be forgotten as soon as it was hu- 
manly possible to forgét. But the 
desire to appear beautiful has per- 
sisted. 

The Dapper of today has made a 
vogue of comfortable-looking clothes. 


His coat is cut beggily, his trousers; shirts" 
When he} 
de- j 
jectedly below the knee. But you, 


flop about the ankle. 
takes to knickers they hang 


must not be deceived by “him. It is 
style, not comfort, that he is after. 
When the fashion changes, comfort 

inte..the discard. as. quickly 
as the khaki uniform dived into the 
moth-balis after the war. Men are 
following the styles, not their own 
desires. 


And the styles are made chiefly by 
one lone young ishman — by 
Edward, Prince of Wales. Every 
time he dents his hat in a different 


No woman sways the modes of her 
sex as the Prince does his. That is 
why every detail of his attire is 
studied breathlessly; why no issue 
of a fashion is complete 
without at least one picture of him; 
and why, in a recent number of a 
leading style magazine, this legend 
was found under his picture: “The 
coming suit for American men. A 
recent snapshot of the Prince of 
Wales.”’ 

If the Prince had been of another 
age, no matter how beautiful he 
was, none but his own class would 
have imitated him. ‘‘Lord Herring- 
bone may dress himself in a snuff- 
brown suit, with snuff-brown shirt 
and shoes,’’ wrote Carlyle in “Sartor 
Resartus.'’ “It skills not; the un- 
discriminating public, occupied with 


“there is neither east nor west, bor- 
der nor breed nor birth” as far as 
men’s clothes are concerned, and the 
suits for sale on Fourtecnth Street 
are crude copies of the workman- 
ship of his Majesty's tailors. 

There are other reasons why Amer- 
ican men’s clothes reflect English 
tailors. We are in the midst of a 
trekking epidemic which has infected 
our young men like the measies. 
They are traveling abroad in droves. 
Every steamer is flooded with them. 
Where the money comes from no 
one knows, but they. all go over. 

They lounge about England for as 
while, and copy the clothes of the 
young Britons. They learn a love 


they were wont to sneer at. 





“THE DAPPERS AND THE SMARTS 


to the younger generation—pound- 
ings which seem to bother them not 
at all—this is an age that defers to 
the tastes and opinions of youth, 
that follows the fads of the young 


Of late, it has been considered 
good form among the collegians to be 
well-dressed after the Engiish man- 
ner. The old thick shaw!-collared 
sweater flaunting the school insignia 
is taboo. So are the jazz-hoy tight- 


smartly slouchy. 
Now there is nothing new in this 


undergraduates. But formerly, this 
was a small group set apart, the 
inner circle, whose movements were 
quiet and whose habiliments were 


oi Sd 
ie 
ry 


ley stockings, the striped stockings 

and the tasseled stockings—seem to’ 
show that the men are teveling in’ 

the chance to be giddy. 
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HEARTS: OF 
MASTER - WOMEN 


Or the Stuftt 


THE 


That Queens 


Are Made Of 


By R. LE CLERC PHILLIPS 


T rare and irregular intervals 
there is born into the world 
a woman to whom Destiny 
assigns the power and duties 
of a man of the most exalted 
station. ‘Thrusting her to the fore- 
front of the world’s stage, Destiny 
has said to her in so many words: 
“I have made you the daughter of a 
king whom I have deprived of any 
male heir; and I now call upon you 
to take up the reins of government 
and rule your country, and thus 
show the world how a woman may 
acquit herself to whom is given su- 
preme mastery over both men and 
affairs." Occasionally, but very 
rarely, Destiny varies this formula, 
and chooses some other channel by 
which such a woman is hurled for- 
ward; a.coup d’état, or even, but 
more rarely still, the ruthless force 
of some woman’s character. 

The names of these women are 
written large in history; and what- 
ever one’s views of women as a sex 
—of their réle in life, their weak- 
nesses and their aspirations—it is not 
to be denied that many of them have 


made a striking success of these |~ 


master parts that Destiny has made 
them play; a success all the more 
astonishing since in no other field 
but that of kingship, and of king- 
ship alone, have women ever been 
able to match their abilities against 
those of men. 

Lagging far behind men in art, 
literature, music and science, women 
may with truth assert that there 
have been queens as great as the 
greatest of kings. Elizabeth of Eng- 
land and Queen Victoria; Catherine 
the Great and Isabella the Catholic; 
Maria’ Theresa and the strange and 
sinister figure of the Empress Dow- 
ager Tze-hi of China—what men 
have been greater rulers than these? 


And equally, there have been la- a 


mentable failures among the wo- 
men called to fill the master places 
of life. Cleopatra, the last Queen 
of Egypt, a defeated suicide; Mary 
Tudor of England, to whom history 
has accorded the title of ‘‘Bloody 
Mary,” and whose death was hailed 
with almost indecent delight by the 
English people; the pathetic and 
ever-romantic figure of the beaute- 
ous Mary Stuart of Scotland; that 
eccentric female buffoon, Christina 
of Sweden; and in our own time Isa- 
bella II. of Spain, who died in exile 
in France-in 1904. All these women 
found that the load that destiny had 
placed upon their shoulders was 
heavier than they could bear, and 
after futile indecision or agonizing 
struggles either abandoned it or sank 
beneath’ its weight. 

What, then, was the outstanding 
personal. quality which above all 
others made the careers of the mas- 
ter-wonien the successes that they 
were, and the lack of which doomed 
other queens to defeat? They came, 
these women, of many races; were 
born into the world at different pe- 
vyiods and lived their lives under 
widely varying circumstances; yet 
80 essentially ‘masculine is the task 
of ruling nations that when a group 
“of women make a success of it it 
seems certain that each of them 
must have within her some remark- 

able characteristic common to these 
master-women but denied to normal 
women in every age and every race. 
What is this characteristic? 

Is it intellect? Christina of 
Sweden’ was the most intellectual 
woman of her day, called by her 
contemporaries the “Minerva of the 
North,” yet she failed as a queen, 
and ended by becoming the laugh- 

Is it special 

Queen of Scots 

from her birth was trained to rule, 

yet nineteen years of her life were 

spent in prison and at’the end her 

beautiful head fell beneath the ex- 
ecutioner’s axe. 


her memory is execrated by history: 
Is it education? Catherine of Rus- 
sia had next to none. Is it “‘good- 
ness’? The Empress Dowager of 
China, one of the greatest rulers in 
history, was a monster of wicked- 
ness. No, not one of these quali- 
ties was common to the master- 
women of history or was responsible 
for their success. But analyze 
their personalities, probe their char- 
acters a little deeper, and a char- 
acteristic possessed by- each of them 
and unusual to their sex will be- 
come apparent. 

One of her contemporaries said of 
Mme. dé Staél that if she could 
but have governed herself she could 
have governed the world; and 
whether it be applied to men or 
women, this lesson of self-govern- 
ment must be mastered by all who 
aspire to rule. others with success. 
The Elizabeths, the Isabellas, the 
Catherines, the Chinese Empresses 
of the world had all learned it by 
heart, in spite of superficial appear- 
ances to the contrary. The heart 
of the normal woman is not very 
easily , controlled, and leads her in 
innumerable cases to sacrifice all 
for Jove. But did the master-women 
of the world ever sacrifice even the 
smallest trifle at all for such an emo- 
tion as romantic love? 

Not one of them. And though some 
of them, such as Queen Victoria and 
Isabella the Catholic were good wives 
and devoted mothers, the rest being 
neither, none of them was ever 
known to make a sacrifice for love 
or to lose her head over any man. 
Look into their lives, lit up by that 
fierce ight that beats on all crowned 
heads and you will see that whatever 
emotions their 
known—Jealousy, overpowering am- 
bition, hatred and passion—the spirit 
of romance was conspicuously ab- 


The first of this handful of su- 
premely successful master-women, 
the first whose name stands out as 
ranking with the greatest of kings, 
is Isabella the Catholic, Queen of 
Castile, conqueror of Granada and 
patron of Columbus. A faithful wife 
to her husband, Ferdinand, King of 
Aragon, the mother of five children, 
whatever virtues she may have pos- 
sessed—and she possessed many—a 
tender heart, a romantic spirit were 
not among them. Consumed by am- 
bition, blinded by religious bigotry, 
permitting no interference from her 
husband in the affairs of Castile, 
which kingdom she ruled in her own 
right, Martin Hume, one of her most 
sympathetic biographers, is forced 
to admit that “she was not tender, 
or gentle, or what we should now 
call womanly. * * * She was not 
scrupulous, or she would not have 
been so easily persuaded to displace 
her niece the Beltraneja. She was 
not tender-hearted. * * * She was 
none of these pleasant things; nor 
was she the sweet, saintly house- 
wife she is usually represent 

And-he adds: “If she had been, 
she would not have been Isabel of 
Castile—one of the strongest per- 
sonalities, and probably the greatest 
woman ruler the.world ever saw.” 
Which last verdict is more than a 
little significant, suggesting, as it 
does, that the possession of a heart 
and.a marked capacity for ruling are 
not to be found in. the personality 
of one and the same woman. 

It is notorious that romantic love 
never had any place in the life of 
Elizabeth of England. Her flirta- 
tions are suspected by perhaps a 
majority of people of having more 
than once exceeded the bounds pre- 
scribed by .cénventional morality, 
but no one has ever imagined that 
any of her favorites igved her. 
Men do not love women they fear, 
and throughout her long reign her 
queenship was more to Elizabeth 
than ever her womanhood was. 
The welfare of the State, of Eng- 
land, -was everything to her; her 
Raleighs, her Leicesters. and her 
other favorites were a very -poor 


eptend ‘Xe her consuming pee ix 
her country. 


xvid an dhe was! otatiuiitied ana} 
admiration 


from men, her tastes 
and ‘passions as a-Woman were al- 
ways entirely subservient to her 





passion for England and her over- 


hearts may have. 
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“She was not tender or gentle.” 


whelming pride in and love of au-|that her heart was ever involved in, deserving of no better fate than im- 


thority. Her domineering char-| 
acter was not able to tolerate the 
idea of sharing even the smallest 
part of her authority with any 
prince in Europe, and the remark 
of a foreign diplomat—‘'‘Madam, if 
you marry you will be queen; but if 
you do not marry you will be both 
queen and king’’—is said to have 
finally decided her against any fur- 
ther idea of marriage. It is well 
for the world that all women are 
not other Elizabeths. 

So celebrated has the story of the 
countless favorites of Catherine the 
Great of Russia become, that. at 
first glance it may be thought that 
here at least, is a woman who was 
all heart, and whose career falsifies 
Martin Hume’s assumption that a 
woman cannot be a great ruler and 
at the same time possess a tender 
or romantic heart. But the very 
quality that was entirely lacking in 
Catherine’s scandalously numerous 
“love” affairs was precisely that of 
love itself. It is notorious that she 
tired very quickly indeed of—her 
lovers, while they tired of her even 
more quickly; and what is clear 
evidence of the complete lack of 
“heart” in these singular episodes 
is the fact that never once did the 


Empress bear the least fll-wih to 


any of the numerous lovers who de- 
serted her or show the slightest re- 
sentment at their preference for 
women more attractive than herself. 

Whenever Catherine found herself 
abandoned the procedure followed 
was simplicity itself; Potemkin, him- 
self a former lover, was pressed 
into service to find another young 
and handsome favorite; and having 
induced a sufficiently attractive of- 
ficer to accept the post, all went 
merry as a marriage bell until the 
new favorite, like his predecessors 
before him, grew bored and aban- 
doned the Empress, when the pro- 
cedure of replacing him was re- 
peated. In a word, Catherine made 
@ court institution of favoritism; 


of 
would never for one moment have 
tolerated, it is absurd 





» 





any ot these curious affairs. As 
with Elizabeth, ambition was her 
ruling passion, and her favorites 
merely the pastime of her idle hours. 

The extraordinary career of the 
late Empress Dowager of China is 
a particularly striking illustration 
of a repulsive heartlessness com- 
bined with a positive genius for 
ruling such as few men have ever 
possessed. A concubine of the fifth 
rank in the harem of the Emperor 
Hienfung, she rapidly advanced to 
the second rank, and following on 
the Emperor’s death, became co- 
Regent with his premier wife during 
the minority of her son, the chief 
wife having been childless. Arrived 
at the age of 19 years, when he 
might have been expected to have 
‘assumed the duties of government 
himself,-this son died suddenly, and 
her enemies did not hesitate to ac- 
cuse her of his murder. % 

As her son's successor she chose 
a child of four years of age, 
Kwanghsu, who in due time arrived 
at man’s estate and married. Not 
tong afterward his young wife died 
suddenly, and again Chinese gossip 
accused the Empress Dowager of 
murder, it being asserted that she 
feared the advent of a child to the 
Emperor as a possible obstacle to 
her continued domination. In 1881 
her co-Regent also died suddenly at 
the comparatively early age of 45, 
and again there were whispers of 
poison. The Empress Dowager 
was now in supreme authority, for 
about this time the young Emperor 
issued an edict to the Chinese -peo- 
ple in which he declared himself to 
be unable to rule alone! In’ 1889, 
however, the old Empress herself 
issued an edict of farewell and re- 
tired; but not fer long. By a coup 
@état she made the Emperor pris- 
oner and returned to power, never 
relinquishing it until her death in 
1908. 

In this woman we have an extra- 
ordinarily good example of a woman 
of the master type; for whereas the 


be of such small account that girl 
babies are frequently thought to be 
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mediate drowning. This woman 
thas been compared to every she- 
devil in history; her morals were 
known to be disgraceful and her 
cruelty and vindictiveness were no- 
torious. Nevertheless, Colonel Den- 
by, a former United States Minister 
in Peking did not hesitate to declare 
that history will rank her among 
the greatest rulers Of mankind, 
while all who have written of this 
human tigress have been forced to 
admit that she possessed a genius 
for statecraft that few men have 
excelled. 

In Maria Theresa, Empress of 
Austria by marriage and Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia in her own 
right, we have, perhaps, the most 
sympathetic of all. the successful 
master-women. The mother of six- 
teen children and devoted to her 
husband, to whom she nevertheless 
refused to allow the slightest voice 
in-the management of her realm, the 
breath of dal never touched her 
mame; nor was it ever linked with 
any remance of even the most harm- 
less type. Passionately fond of ex- 
ercise of authority, after her hus- 
band’s death she became entirely 
absorbed in the business of ruling, 
and at her death her people called 
her “the mother of her country.”” A 
great ruler she was, and with a 
heart that never for one moment 
was out e{ control. 

There is, again, the case of that 
uncrowned ruler of France, Mme. de 
Maintenon. It is strange that in a 
country where women’s influence is 
so paramount as in France, there 
Should have éxisted a Salic law 
which denied a throne to women 
rulers. ‘Only as regents or as royal 
favorites have women ever been per- 
mitted to govern in France; and it 
must be admitted that French wo- 
men have availed themselves of this 
last-named opportunity -to the fullest 
extent, but to. the invariable detri- 
ment of their country. In Mme. de 
Maintenon, however, we have one of 
those rare examples of one who was 
a fe. < g 
of character, since few women have 
started life .more « seyerely handi- 
capped ‘than Francoise <d'Aubigné, 


(Continued on Page 1) 
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A NATION IN SEARCH OF A NAME 


Is a Citizen of the Empire Upon Which the Sun Never Sets a Briton Even It He Is a Scot? 


By CLAIR PRICE 


NTO-the history of the so-called 
British Isles the centuries have 
entangled a variety of racial, 
linguistic and political terms, 

and in this year of grace 1923 the 
Society for Pure English is attempt- 
ing ‘to disentangle a single term 
which will identify its varied com- 
patriots to all the world as the single 
term French identifies the varied in- 
‘habitants of France. 

The society is of Oxford origin and 
is affiliated with a smiliar organiza- 
tion in New York, where its difficult 
example might well be emulated. 
For both countries, the United King. 
dom and the United States, seem to 
be sadly in ‘need of a name. Just as 
the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom are something more than Eng- 
lishmen, so the inhabitants of the 
United States are something tess 
than Americans, and the term 
Britishers appears to rest as uncum- 
fortably upon the one as the term 
Yankees upon the other. Whether 
any other name besides Britishers 
exists the Society fer Pure English 
has undertaken to discover, but 
whether its affiliated organization in 
New York has yet undertaken to 
discover some name besides Yankees 
for ourselves is a question on which 
my ignorance is complete. If it has 
not yet made an actual *eginning 
at this inevitable task, doubtless it 
has already made a note of it. 

The Society for Pure English has 
just published through the Oxford 
University Press a tract entitled, 
“On the Terms Briton, British, 
Britisher,"’ at the end of which, 
after the manner of a nagazine 
serial, it defers its conclusions to its 
next tract. Its compatriots, how- 
ever, have deferred none of their 
conclusions on the subject of a name 
for themselves. Several hundreds of 
* them have already written to the pa- 
pers about it, for there is possibly no 
other subject on which so many in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom 
have already reached conclusions of 
their own. Most of these writers to 
the papers are of English or Scottish 
(or Scotch or Scots) origin, and 
their letters abound in references to 
the union of the Crowns of England 
and Scotland in 1608 and to the Act 
of Union of 1707 which declared that 
“the two Kingdoms of England and 
Scotiand shall * * fr be united into 
‘one Kingdom of the name of Great 
Britain.’’” A few of them accord- 
ingly resign themselves henceforth 
to anonymity x the blanket term 
British and advance suggestions of 
a new British Constitution and a 
British Emperor. 

A few more of them insist that if 
the term “British” is to supplant 
the term “English,’’ it ought equal- 
ly to supplant the term ‘‘Scottish.” 
a suggestion which has waked a 
considerable to-do. Somebody who 
signs himself ‘“Englishman"’ and who 
says he has been a reader for a firm 
of Scottish publishers leaps into the 
arena with the accusation that °*’ the 
beautiful word ‘England’ ’’ is being 
dropped because it is “passionately 
objected to by the Scots,”’ who “by 
clever teamwork have obtained a 
strangle hold on our life in all its 
various phases.”’ 

He goes further, and charges that 

Scottish 


even further than that, and declares 
that “the Scottish slogam is, “When 
it’s English it’s British, When it’s 
Scottish it’s Scottish. In the war 
an English V. C. was a ‘brave Brit- 








parliamentary institutions, which 
gave its language and laws to the 
British Isles, and produced our im- 
mortal literature; it is England 
which taught honor and manliness, 
kindliness, fair play and toleration 
to a world which much needed and 
has as yet only half-learned these 
English lessons. 

“We have acquiesced in the ‘un- 
nistoric and pinchbeck title of Brit- 
ish,’ as Thomas Hardy calls it, and 
our newspapers are beginnnig to use 
the deliberately insulting American- 
ism ‘Britisher,’ just out of good na- 
ture and a mistaken idea of mod- 
esty. It is time to cry a halt! 

“I take up m) parable as a man 
who is proud to be a pure English- 


<i 





reason tae complain. Instead o’ th’ 
word ‘English’ bein’ baur’d, in ma 
opeenion it’s aye creepin’ in whaure 
there’s nae need fur't. The fact 
that Thomas Campbell, a Gleska 
man, wrote ‘Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land’—he micht hae ken't better— 
aye sticks in our thrapple; though 
we swallow that insult ani find con- 
solation that Jamie Thomson—a 
Border Scot, claimed as an English 
poet—sang ‘Britons never shall tbe 
slaves.’ 

“Tae pit th’ maiter clearly—there’s 
too much o’ th’ ‘English’ aboot our 
imperial daein’s. As ane o’° our 


— poets and patriots has weel 


“ ‘An English Nevy rules the main, 
An English Army—ae ha’e nans— 
Fechts a’ our wars; 


oo 





own experience, for we Prices, look 
you, have been American for four 
generations, but originally we came 
from Wales, we did. 

However, to return to the Society 
for Pure English and its recent tract, 
“On the Terms Briton, British, Brit- 
isher”’ : 

It is printed over the names of 
the late Henry Bradley and Robert 


“It is quite time the downtrodden Englishman began to put up his shield.” 


man, with no admixture of Scottish, 
Irish, Welsh or other blood for at 
least three hundred years, before 
which date my family does not seem 





An Mona Commons’ House and 
go 
Rule our affairs. ; 
“ ‘In fact, when ony guid thin’s gaun, 
Puir Scotia: 4 


nd needna’ haud her han’ 


They eat the flesh—while we may 
And claw the bane.’ ’’ 





Saxon and American; but our spe- 
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larized by the line “Britoris 
shall be slaves,’’ but the society 
calis that in Alfred’s time the sani 
word (wealh) meant both Briton and 
slave and that a sudden fate 
doubtless have descended upon 
first minstrel who dared mention t& 
Alfred the Britons. and a. 
“Rule Britannia’’ ‘has also 
much to popularize the term Briton, 
but “ nowadays,” the society ree 
marks, “we do not feel (or at leas! 
some of us do not) that the spit 
of Rule Britannia is altogether: the 
best sort of patriotism.” a 
The term British fares better at 
the society's hands. ‘‘In the his 
tory of this word,” it finds, “the 
that from the time of Henry VII, 
British was frequently used to 
clude English and Scotch. In f 
its appearance in literature dex 


rs 


countries. It came into genefal 
at the time of James-I., and in 

the Act of Union declared that ‘tl 
two Kingdoms of Engiand and &S&¢ 
land shall * * * be united 
one Kingdom of the name of Great 
Britain.’ "’ As a political term 
Plicable to England and Scot 
the term British is sccord 
found correct, although the 
remarks that ‘in Irish cont 

the term England is inevitable 

it seems prevalent in. in‘ : 
finance.”” Beck 
As for the term English, the - 
ciety finds that it has ‘‘a 1 
history of more than a 

years, and its connotation has 
changed by its-absorbing and ¢ 
ing whatever foreign element 
proached within its grasp. Its 
quest over the Norman Conquest is 
perhaps its most markab 
achievement, and it has 
through without a scar. As it 
gan by being a term for the 
guage rather than the country, 
this is its most unquestioned: 
still, and its connotation e: 


with whom it was born and 
parently died. The latter is 
scribed by the Oxford English 

as “apparently of Unité 
States origin, and chiefly ‘used by 
or-attributed to, Americans. * * © 
Professor Freeman, in his “ 
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WHO'S NEW IN THE OPERA 


An Unusual Number of Americans 
Among the_ Metropolitan’s 
Added Singers. 


Miguel Fieta, Tenor. Photographed in 
‘Manon, a Caruso Role. 


Photo by Bain News -Service. 


Louise Hunter, Who Joins the Metropoli- 
tan’s Growing Group of Native Artists. 


By WILLIAM B. CHASE 


RTY years have gone into the 

“dim backward and abysm 

of time’’ since the Metro- 

politan Opera House first 

opened in what was then ‘‘up- 
per” Broadway, on Oct. 22, 1883, its 
doors to the now midtown and magi- 
cally powerful social magnet of the 
Golden Horseshoe. In all but two 
of these years—interrupted 1892-3 
by fire and 1897-8 by war—grand 
opera has been sung there by Euro- 
pean and of late increasingly by 
American stars. With another and 
greater war, the primacy of the 
operatic world has definitely passed 
Oversea, and no longer do they “do 
these things better” in Milan. Berlin 
or Paris. 

Who's new in the opera season 
opening tomorrow night? Official 
answer has been forthcoming ever 
since Gatti-Casazza’s sixteenth pro- 
spectus iast May, his annual Sum- 
mer sojourn abroad, combing thea- 
tres and agencies for material, and 
his recent return, a veteran of more 
seasons than any other general man- 
‘ager of opera who has served the 
public of New York. In Gatti's time 
and in the Metropolitan’s long ‘ear- 
lier period under varied guidance, 
rival enterprises have come and de- 
parted. The “old house,”’ as it is 
today, has vanquished or outlived 
them all. In their longest siege its 
financial directors ‘‘built a golden 
bridge,”” over which the arch-inno- 
vator, Oscar Hammerstein, could re- 
tire as had Mapleson end others 
from the field. ‘ 

This year’s world-wide quest of 
actual operatic productions — has 
brought to light but one recent 
Roman lyric comedy, with remoter 
‘novelties and revivals’ to some 
half dozen or so, as named in the 
prospectus. The index ‘‘New” ap- 
pears often in the personal column 
of eighty-eight leading singers en- 
gaged, of whom thirteen will make 
débuts, about half of these in the 
first week. Thus, four among 
twenty-nine sopranos will this sea- 
son face the judgment of New York, 
the most sated public in the musical 
world. So will two of the fourteen 
contraltos, two among seventeen 
tenors, four baritones among six- 
teen mentioned and one basso in a 
list of twelve. A new assistant con- 
ductor appears in a line-up of sixteen 
men at the baton. 

Youngest of all the newcomers is 
Nanette Guilford, a girl of 18 years, 
born in New York. Her official de- 
scription is as brief as her career: 


‘*Pupil of Albert Jeannotte, piayed in 
musical comedies for three years; 
began studying at the age of 13.” 
Unofficially, Miss Guilford sang 
without urging from the time she 
was 6. When engaged for the 


Metropolitan she told interviewers, — 


*‘My dream has come true."" She 
appeared on the stage at 16 in ‘“The 
Midnight Rounders of 1921'' at the 
Century. Sudden promotion and 
tender age have already earned her 
a nickname of ‘‘the baby of the 
opera house,” who, .according to 
published accounts, ‘“‘gave up gaye- 
ties of youth to become. a diva at 
18.’" She has been photographed at 
housework ‘‘playing in her kitchen’’ 
and is to make her Metropolitan 
début in a minor réle among the 
Duke’s court in ‘‘Rigoletto.” 

Heard but not seen as Verdi's 
hidden priestess in ‘‘Aida’’ earlier 
this week wili be another new mem- 
ber of Mr. Gatti’s company. She ts 
Phradie Wells, and while Miss Guil- 
ford gets two lines of official notice, 
Mrs. Wells has a four-line mention, 
thus: “Born near Atlanta, Mo. 
Sang many leading réles of opera, 
while teaching music in Kirksville 
State Teachers’ College. Made début 
in ‘Il Trovatore.’ Studied in New 
York with Oscar Saenger. Toured 
with Dippel Opera Company.” It 
was April 22 last that Mrs. Wells 
made a first New York appearance 
in song recital at Aeolian Hall. 

Concerning Louise Hunter, an- 
other soprano to be heard later on, 
the following facts are told: “Born 
in Middletown, Ohio. Studied sing- 
ing with B. W. Foley, Cincinnati 
College of Music. Toured with the 
Little Playhouse Company. Studied 
in New York with Albert Jeannotte 
for two years. Sang with de Feo 
Grand Opera Company, making her 
début in ‘Manon,’ also singing in 
‘Bohéme,’ ‘Martha’ and ‘Hansel and 
Gretel.’ *’ 

Marcella Roeseler, as to whose 
advent in this country with visiting 
Wagner singers last year the 
prospectus is silent, nevertheless 
receives gratifying commendation on 
her present alliance with the house 
on Broadway. Mme. Roeseler, so 
runs the narrative, was born in 
Berlin and showed strong musical 
talent as a child. She was educated 
in the Ursulinenkloster, and after 
her promotion there was examined 
by Lilli Lehmann and Mme. Orgeni, 
who gave her excellent testimonials. 
At the age of 16 she began to study 


( Continued on Page 14 ) 


Merle Alcock, a Distiriguished American Contralto, 
‘in Her First Opera Season. 
(Photos © Mishkin Studio.) 


Nanette 


Rudolph Laubenthal, Here Shown in 
“Lohengrin,” to Make His Debut: in 


“Meisterajnger.” 


Guilford, Youngest Opera Star, 
in a Thinking Part in “Rigoletto.” 


Phradie Wells, to Be Heard but Not Seen 


as the Hidden Priestess in “Aida.” 
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go recently completed as to be 
-part of himself. He found it 


difficult to speak of it as freely as 
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the discovery of the faithlessness of 
the woman he had loved which de- 
“Yes,’’ he answered, “that was the 
emotional reason, but back of that 
lies another and far more important 
weagon based upon the inevitable 
law that man must ever go forward. 
There.is uo place for him to return 


I asked Pirandello if when. Henry 


of his other works. 





termined him not to return to Hife. 
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Philosophy searches for answers— 
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Alanson B. Houghton, Who Practices Diplomatic 
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Silence in Berlin 


By HORACE GREEN 


© an intelligent American the 
word “Amb dor’’ suggest 
distinguished names of the 


type of Benjamin Franklin. 

John Quincy Adams, John 
Hay, Whitelaw Reid and Joseph 
Hodges Choate. And nearly every 
one knows, or knows something 
about, our modern Ambassadors, 
such as the late Walter Hines Page. 
Brand Whitlock and Myron Herrick 
at Paris, not to mention the Hon. 
George McClellan, Harvey of Peach. 
am and, occasionally, Saint James's. 

Our diplomats’ names are apt to be 
bandied about, for one reason be- 
cause the job requires a certain social 
loquacity of the kind that is pre- 
requisite with opening bazaars, at- 
tending unveilings and dedications, 
and making no end of after-dinner 
speeches. The primary consequence 
is that words of the slightest public 
interest are pounced upon and 
twisted by the thirsty press; and the 
secondary consequence, that Mr. Am- 
hbassador must square himself by 
cabling explanations and denials, 
which in turn are printed and re- 
printed. If menivry serves, it was 
John Hay who said, ‘‘An Ambassador 
is of no use to reporters unless he 
makes « blunder.’* Another reason 
why American. Ambassadors are 
talked about is because the majority 
‘have been persons of at least jeurnal- 
istic, if not literary, ability—a type 
which has occasionally been known 
to indulge in the expression of ideas. 
The rebound, either for good or bad, 
makes for a certain notoriety. : 

One of the writer's hoMbies (with | 
apologies for personal illustration) | 
has been the study of Ambassadors; 
and ‘Ministers. He has dined witt| 
‘“Jimmy"’ Gerard in Berlin; Nas! 
been rescued from jail by Dr. van 
Dyke in Holland; was in trusseis' 
with Whitlock during the “erman | 
occupation; saw Hugh Gibson dur- | 
ing the bombardment of Antwery“ | 
has traveled with Richard] Wash. | 
burn Child, motored with ihe. late 
Joseph Hodges Choate and golfed 
with Colonel Harvey. 

To these talking and talked-about} 
emissaries there ix a notable excep- 
tion. He is Alanson B. Houghton, 
the present American Ambassador to | 
withering Germany. Houghton is sel- | 
dom spoken of, in print or otherwise, I 
and nine times out of ten the mention | 
of bis name results.in conversational | 
vacuum or, at best, comments like: | 

“Spell it." ‘‘Who is he?” ‘Oh, is; 
he really?’ ‘ ‘To one who has also; 
enjoyed the privilege of this Ambas- | 
sador’s acquaintance and hospitality, | 
Mr. Houghton stands as a curious! 
and interesting phenomenon. In fact, 
he presents a new word in the dic- 
tionary of diplomacy. He sets an en- 
tirely new standard. He makes no} 
speeches, attends no _ functions, | 
stoesn’t talk for quotation, gives few 
chances for misquotation. He is the 
antithesis of the modern slogan “It 
pays to advertise.” He is to Am- 
tassadors what Coolidge. at the time 
of. Harding’s death, was to Presi- 
dents, and what John W. Davis is to 
Presidential candidates: an- unex- 
plored silence. But in Houghton’s 
case it ig the more remarkable. For 
it ts not natural. It is acquired, 

Think of it! He has been an inti- 
mate party- to foreign’ events of 
greater interest to America and to 
the world than any since the sign- 
ing of the Versailles Treaty. He has 

* watched from across Unter den Lin- 
den the rise and fall of the Wirth- 
Rathenau Government and the Ebert 
régime, the rise and fall of the Cuno 
Ministry in Germany, the rise of the 
Stresemann Ministry and the end of 
passive resistance in the Ruhr. He 
has seen the spread of Bolshevist 
tendencies and the reasons for them; 
has watched the rise of the Bavarian 
Nationalists, between whom and the 
French. demands Stresemann stands 
as between the devil and the deep 
sea; the outbreak of civil war that 
may spell the disintegration of Bis- 
marck’s kingdom. All these events 
Houghton has observed from a de- 
tached, though sensitive, American 
viewpoint. No so long ago, after at- 
tending the so-called Council] of Am- 
bassadors in London (which as a 
matter of fact was no council; 
thereby hangs a tale), he crossed to 











America with Colonel Harvey. The 








lanky Ambassador to England and 
the shorter. Ambassador to Germany 
could be seen together in earnest 
conversation in the stateroom; on 
deck they pretended boredom. 
Houghton then sojourned in Wash- 
ington, conferring fully with the late 
President and Secretary Hughes. 

But through it all Mr. Houghton 
managed to keep his views, his 
words, almost his very name, out 
of the papers! The fact you may be 
sure is no mere chance. It is part 
of a carefully thought out and strict- 
ly followed pl He once gave an 
opening. That was just before sail- 
ing to take up the work left vacant 
by the war when he made an innoc- 
uous after-dinner remark to the ef- 
fect that the war was over and that 
the joh was to consolidate Europe 
in friendship, as well as in finance. 
It was blazoned around the country 
and pounced upon by Ambassador 
Jusserand as indication that. the 
United States had sent a pro-Ger- 
man Ambassador to the Wilhelm- 
strasse. That put the seal on 
silence: 

He is said to sympathize deeply 
with German suffering, at the same 
time appreciating that many of the 
causes leading to it are self-inflict- 
ed. One fancies he is sore at heart 
because of his inability to influence 
an idealistic solution. For Hough- 
ton is the personification of that 
hackneyed phrase, ‘‘American big 
business’’—outwardly an iron-fisted 
executive, down deep a soft-hearted 
idealist. . The contradiction. runs 
from top to bottoni. In appearance 
well - groomed, efficient, smooth- 
geared, humorous; inwardly sober, 
with a deeply religious trend, sym- 
pathetic, depressed by the state of 
Europe and America's inability to 
help. 

Suppose that the visitor sees him 
for the first time at the head of his 
own table in Berlin—ten or twelve 
present, including Mrs. Houghton 
and children—at one of those rou- 
tine luncheons which Madame Am- 
baseador has to serve in honor of 
Mrs. Robinson-Jones, whose hus- 
band is an ‘‘important citizen’’ and 
has produced an introduction from 
a second cousin at home. 

One observes a _ clean - shaven, 
round-faced, round-bodied man with 
a beautifully cut suit of gray her- 
ringbone, a starched white vest 
(such as Mr. Harding used to wear 
on Cabinet days) peeking out at the 
top and spats peeking out at the 
bottom. There is the fresh-washed 
complexion, the nose they say 
means character, the straight-parted. 
steel-gray hair that goes so well at 
40 (though he looks younger), the 
weneral bearing of the successful 
man reaping the reward of well- 
earned fruits. He might be a hero 
of the American Magazine, except 
for one thing; that is a huge pair of 
owlish, black-rimmed spectacles—the 
kind invented by poets and copy- 
righted by. Harold Lioyd. Around 
these spectacles and the philosophic 
eyes they shield the whole body 
seems somehow to revolve. There 
is a momentary question as to which 
indicates the man—prosperous pro- 
priety or soulful spectacles? Eter- 
nal facts confirm the former, for 


Alanson B. 
Houghton, 
Ambassador 
to the 
German 
Republic. 


From «@ 
Drawing by 
Gordon 
Stevenson. 


business is manufacturing glass. He 
had gone to Corning, N. Y., had be- 
come General Manager, President 
for ten years and finally Chairman 
of the Board of the famous Corning 
Glass Works. Then he had branched 
out, had bhevome Vice President of 
the Ephraim Coal, and Coke Com- 
pany.and for eight years director of 
the: Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. So the visitor racks his 
head for practical ideas; the size of 
German deposits in foreign banks, 
¢eurrency deflation,, value of Ruhr 
coal deposits, and so on. Instead he 
is waylaid by talk of American jour- 
nalism, the .philosophy of interna- 
tional hate, possible changes in the 
German Constitufion, the pitiful 
German children in their paper 
clothes. The visitor goes away mar- 
veling at his ignorance of character. 
Not clothes, but spectacles, make 


the man. % : 
Later, a State. Department” friend 
adds to the complex. It seems 


Houghton wax born in Cambridge, 
Mass., and started with a Aarvard 
education. He was studious, not 
fraternal. He got a Phi Beta Kappa. 
Instead of selling shoestrings, his 
spare time went into editing the 
Harvard Crimson. and becoming 
founder of the Harvard Monthly. 
He studied: at Paris and Géttingen. 
He nearly had the misfortune to 
drift into q literary career. Sud- 
denly something killed the urge to 
|manufacture words. He manufac- 
tured glass. He became 2 promi- 
nent member. of the 





your lunch partner tells you his 


Church. Eventually he went to 


4 
wie 





Congress, was put on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee during his first 
term, and the Ways and Means 
Committee during his second term. 
He became “the best Ambassador we 
have,’’ as they call him at the de- 
partment, and above all the most 
unobtrusive, most silent. ho, 
what supplied the inspiration? One 
merely mentions that marrizge had 
long ago brought a reasonable as- 
sortment of vivid and attractive de- 
pendents, 

There remains today the unofficial 
humor, the official aflence, and, as 
a concession to literary days, the 
spectacies. Of the humor there are 
many examples, usually by gay of 
quaint expression. When he went 
from Berlin to Jondon iast Fall it 
was on a shopping tour; ax every 
one thought, not on a @iplomatic 
mission. Naturally the papers made 
a crisis out of it, and because he ran 
into Fletcher and eventually Harvey 
they said the State Department had 
ordered a Council of Ambasvadors. 
His secretaries told him, so runs the 
story: 

‘You will have to give some rea- 
sons for the London visit. Reporters 
are panting for news.” . 

“Tell them I came to get pants,” 
with the truthful answer, ; 

How firm has been his silence is 
illustrated by the following episode: 

France and Germany never came 
so near an understanding as during 
the Spring of 1922, when Rathenau 
endeavored to carry out his fulfill- 
ment policy. But Stinnes, although 





ostensibly hand-in-hand with Rathe- 





NO MEAN CITIES OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 


( Continued from Page 4) 


The city sprawis a little, but is 
fresh and vigorous, though a little 
lacking in the orderly progression 
which makes for a well-planned city. 
It has overtaken its own ambition, 
and has-not yet adjusted itself to the 
idea of being one of the great indus- 
trial centres. While the worid moves 
on wheels Detroit will endure. 

ee 


Middle West is a vast piain, 
with great rivers, enormoyps 
lakes and little hills. Through 


endiess scorching Summer days I sat 
in a rushing train and watched the 


and | farmer and his family, under a blis- 


tering, brazen sun, harvesting, often 
harvesting a crop that won't pay. 


There are cattle lands and cow- 
boys, . sflug cottages and lonely 
ranches. It is. a vast territory, 
fairly fertile, but inade- 
quate returns for-its efforts.— 


half the farms ‘are held on short 
leases. The land must deteriorate: 
The lessee sucks them dry, as it 


is different is not necessarily wreng. 
Different countries try different rem- 
edies, for -the primary producer is 
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Take Kansas, where more thay/< 


always @ problem. New Zealand, 
with about half a century of agri- 
cultu: in its history 
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nau, was suspected of engineering a 
counter-current to put Rathenau in 
the ‘‘defeatist” camp. Houghton did 
more than any other individual to~ 
bring Rathenau and Stinnes _to- 
gether. In the rear second floor of 
the American. Embassy in Berlin on 
the Wilhelm Plats is a little coun- 
cil chamber, with white stucco walls 
and comfortable wicker chairs over- 
looking a sort of Mexican patio. In 
Summer quantities of foliage over- 
hang the balcony. Here coffee and 
liqueurs are served, while noiseless 
butlers retire, closing the silent 
doors. Over the ‘cigars one leans 
back comfortably in a setting which 
calis for confidences. 

Here on the evening, and far into 
the morning of June 24, 1922, three 
men sat in wicker chairs discussing 
affairs of gravest importance. They 
were Hugo Stinnes, Walter Rathe- 
nau and Alanson B. Houghton. 
What was said during that prolonged 
conference, how far the -American 
was able to reconcile the conflicting 
personalities of Germany's iron oc- 
topus and her treaty-fulfilling Chan- 
cellor, only two living persons know; 
for Rathenau, having expressed his 
belief that Germany “must stretch 
every nerve to pay the last hing, 
received an assassin’s bullet a few 
hours later. 

Some time later an American visi- 
tor sat over the coffee cups, on this 
same balcony, 
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DSTOCK abroad giv 


eal 
| 
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| 


somewhat different 

pression from Woods': 

at home, For one 1! 

the younger group has - 
loose from the conservatives 
walks with a lordiier stride. At 
New Gallery, where a special ‘Won: 
stock Exhibition” is now open, the: 
are no conservatives and the stric 
has a spectacular quattty. Aggres 
sive is the word. 

A number of the paintings go to 
extremes in visualizing emotions in a 
way to give. great relief to the artist, 
ho doubt, but no corresponding sat- | 
isfaction. to those 


t/ 
al 


at the/but 





to a complete abstraction in geo- 
metrical shapes; behind the concen- 
trated emotion of the woman's fig- 
ure standing simply at the right place 
to focus attention, even behind: the 


| figure of the man spading and that 


of the child. Against the background 
of the other pictures, most of them 
so direct, innocent of sentiment or 
tradition or anything involved with 
the interior life of a human. being, 
this picture and ‘““The Woodchopper” 
ire filled with a complicated psy- 
chology. One might ask Maeterlinck 
io translate “The Woodchopper” into 
words that would mean something, 
its power lies in the. untrans- 


demonstration. Physicians and nov-|!:'«ble quality of the performance. 


elists are all for the theory that 


And, since Greco’s name has been 


eursing is salutary, but only when | me tioned, it is an easy transition to 
there is some one around to listen to | W2''vn Wheelock, whose elongations 


it. Hence the need of the public, 
perhaps, for Julian de Miskey’s 
“Summer.” Loud and déep it is, and 
. calculated to bring a blush to the 
cheek of even & jolly, jolly tar. Yet 
behind all this: expression there is not 
much to express: The .‘‘Nude’’ by 
the same artist tells the story. ‘The 
discovered of the medium 
is enjoyed as a child would enjoy it: 


organism of a human being. 

The Dutch painter haling from 
Woodstock, Gerrit Hondius, while no 
more conciliating, insists upon facts 
with a tonic harshness. Having got 
his facts he at once violently distorts 
them, to prove his compositional 
point, but there they are, just the 
same; the bone and. sinew of his 
work. In art we have got around to 
the Charlotte Bront® ideal of sweet- 
ness and light as embodied in the 
immorta! Rochester. In a modernist 
exhibition little Jane Eyre could be 
counted upon to thrill with admira- 
tion and say to every picture: *‘How 
wonderful you are!” or the early 
nineteenth century ‘equivalent for 


with Greco and is genuine now with 
the less passionate temperament. 
Nothing is said in ‘‘The Garden” 


about religion, but religion is there, ~ 


. behind the schematic arrangement, 
tier upon tier of flowery color rising 





out-(sreco the flaming Cretan. The 


In Fitz- 
Roy Carrington 
_2ahibition. 


difference seems to be this: Greco's 
elongated forms do suggest, flame, 
the upward soaring of a passionate 
spirit by which the substance of flesh 
is consumed. The flesh is ragged, 
twisted, lean, the nervous line cuts 
like a sword; Wheelock's forms are 
rounded and firm, of the beautiful 
earth, earthy. What does one need 
of exaltation, ardor; passion, when 
one’s eyes are filled with curves and 
bosses and thick soft contours, mak- 
ing women and children, men and 
beasts of the same substance as the 
ripe fruits of the earth? One may 
leave flames and lightnings to a gen- 
eration believing that by fire and by 
His sword the Lord would choose to 
plead with all flesh. 

Among the exhibits the one that 
probably will lead to most discussion 
carved in 
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Woodstock Painters, 


and British 


wood: Tf St. Francis or St. Michael 


~had been chosen for the subject of 


this. superb carving there would,. of 
course, have been no discussion. 
One may say anything of the dead, 
but to America Lincoln still is living. 

It would seem to the hero-worship- 
er for whom Lincoln's friendly nat- 
ural and h ity belong essen - 
tially to any conception of him 
that the artist has tampered serious- 
ly with the beloved image. A head 
generalized, although keeping within 
its rococo outline the recognizable 
features undisterted and certainly 
undegraded; a neck exaggerated in 
length and with no suggestion of 
bony structure; a tiny body, one 
hand grasping a roll of paper. 

it is a Lincoln who belongs with 
medieval grotesques, with gargoyles. 
Nevertheless it breathes a spirit of 
mildness and strength that should be 
Lincoln. Obviously it is an ideal con- 
ceived in reaction to the classic. And 
the handling of the tool in develop- 
ing’ from the material its furthest 
expression could not be surpassed. 
Craftsmanship of a high order. 

The ‘‘Coq d’Or,’” also a brilliant 
bit of craftsmanship and character- 
ization, is a less difficult feat. One 
hears the high detached voice of the 
operatic bird. It is to he cast in 
plaster, some one says, and thereby, 
of course, destroyed, since the wood 
has a definite part to play in its ex- 
pressiveness. r 

In -the Lincoln and in’ the Gallic 
cock form is considered organically, 
but quaintly tin terms of vegetable 
organism. In each case one form 
grows out of another as a flower or 
plant unfolds. This is quite the 
right thing today, when to construct 
a human being humanly is indeed 
old hat. It is the pride of the mod- 
ernist that where the old men imi- 
tated he organizes. But he is in- 
clined to imitate organization.. And 
the simple organization of plant 
forms is apt to be used instead of 
the magnificent complexity of the 
human form. That is a tendency of 
weakness. There is nothing gained 
by making a woman grow like a 
tulip when she might be growing 
like a woman. Nothing gained, ex- 
cept a tessening of work for the 
artist. 

In spite of the crudity of the en- 
larged scale cna the physical violence 
of the color, Judson Smith's “Torso” 
commands respect because it so un- 
mistakably is an attempt to pene- 
trate to the innermost secrets of con- 
structive anatomy. His “Portrait of 
Sefior Santo” also commands respect 
for its candid air. Some ictters re- 
cently have been published in which 
Baudelaire flatly contradicts in pri- 





vate comment his printed praise of}. 


Victor Hugo. Many a portrait seems 
to be printed praise of that quality. 
The ‘‘Sefior Santo’’ says nothing its 
author need recant to knowing 
friends. 

Another portrait that adds beauty 
te its accomplishment is that of Emii 
Schnebel by Konrad Cramer, soun: 
and solid beneath a- fluttering touch 






















































































Maine, Etching by Ernest Haskell. 


In Brhibdition at Anderson Galleries. 
















Maine ‘Etchings 
Drawings 


immensely soothing after sledge 
hammer brushwork. To fealize how 
these young men do as a rule bear 
on; it is enly necessary to furn tu 
the lovely work of Pascin still loi- 
tering in an inner room of the gal- 
lery. - How like seafoam the pig- 
ment drifts across the can‘'as. Just 
as much truth as a Judson Smith, 
only by a happy chance truth that 
is all supple delicacy and grace. The 
watermelon pink and green darting 
across Mr. Cramer's palette also has 
a cheering effect. 

Alexander Altenburg’s tomato re:t 
of early Autumn, the climbing roads 
of Lucile Blanch and Hermon More, 
Paul Rohland’s beautiful “‘Harbour- 
Cassis’’ with its clouded biues, 
Charlies Rosen’s sallow handsome 
steeple,. the honest -knobby.. tree 
trunk of Neal Ives, Henry Matt- 
son’s cold; thick *‘Winter Landscape” 
have each the note of vivid interest 
and understanding. 

Peggy Bacon’s drawings have the 
bright agility of the acrvhat; 
likes to show. interiors with intimate 
details and profiles of dreadful 
verisimilitude. ‘‘The Doctor” and 
“Paradise” are the most entertain- 
ing. Other drawings are a relief 
from the weight of pigment as most 
of the painters use it. Arnold Blanch 
draws a bunch of flowers with a 
staccato touch, Lucile Blanch some 
roses in a glass gentlest legato. 

Henry McFee’s contributions to the 
exhibition had not arrived at the 
time- of writing and Andrew Das- 
burg’s also were laggards, removing 
the two: most rewarding painters in 
the Woodstock group from the range 
of this notice. Photograpns of Mr. 
McFee’s wotk show the care for es- 
sential characteristics shown in ail 
his portraiture and his tnoughtful 
temperamental line. “Apples in a 
Hat,” whatever the color may be, 
is a valuable lesson for the noble 
army of followers of “ézanne. 
Cézanne’s line is anything but tem- 
peramental though of thoughtfulness 
it is all compact. Its simplicity is 
misleading. ‘The followers imitate 
the simplicity and leave out the 
thoughtfulness and, of course, re- 
frain from personal contribution. 


hat bending into exquisite 


of direction, a tramp hat, its brim 
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trees. 
right, slightly 
another tree 


more graciously inclining, behind tne 
big ‘tree a‘ clapboard structure, be- 


hind the stim 
further in, 


richness, 


* touch of chiaroscuro, not even linear 
Perspective to help the observer on 
his travels toward the interior of his 


composition. 


place, the planes perfectly: defined, 


marching wit 
ness toward 


may: delight in. 


An enormous tree at the 


a crooked little ' fence 
staggering toward the open fields, 
the foreground open, yet full 
business.. Not a drypcint liné for 





ever you ask it to do for you; thai 
the artist who falls back on tone or 
burr as aid to romantic sentiment 
merely is saving trouble. It is a 
quite unworthy conviction, of 
course, as all expedients in the 
hands of a great artist deliver a 
message to be welcomed; tut so few 
push a line to its furthest possibili- 
ties that the event when it occurs 
must be applauded. 

At the Carrington Galleries the 
Gavarnis are now framed, glazed 
and hung. On the walls they make 
an impression of greater richness 
than when one was turning them 
over in their solander ‘ox. . They 
look better on the walls than in the 
hand, and this more or less is fair 
test for a print in spite of the opin- 
jon generally held that one should 
keep such things for intimate ex- 
amination. The greatest prints, 


further in at. the teft 
of lighter girth and 


tree another, and, still 


» not a 


Everything precisely in 


h a deautiful natural- 
the horizon, nothing 





Another plate, ‘‘Phippsburg,”” was 


_ inspired, 
famous “‘Six’ 


Mr. Haskell, though not of Mr. Pen- 
_nell. The Haskell plate is in no 


na 
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according to the artist’s 
own account, 
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“Leda.” By Gleb Deresinsky. 


In the Baion d'Automne, Paris. 
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“River Sanctuary.” From an Etching by Eragst Haskell. 


In Exhibition at Anderson Gallery. 


lithographs or etchings, are delight- | 


ful where you really can see them 
without peering into them. 

In the rear gallery are drawings 
by Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, Richard Cosway, John 
Hoppner and Thomas Rowlandson. 
Of course the Rowlandscns are the 
feast. Not a duil note, except in 
the “Charing Cross,’’ which is so 
out-and-out stupid that you wonder 
what happened to the artist that 
day. He was certainly ruffictently 
fit the day he.did “Full Cry in the 
Garden,” with the penciled note un- 
der the wash to the effect that the 
sub-title might be ‘‘The  Parterres 
Deranged or the Outraged Vicar.” 
The beautiful parterres with neat 


topiary effects are in utmost dan-! 


ger of derangement. A. hunting 
party chases «a minute fox hardly 
out of its cradle across the tidy gar- 


Carved in Mexican Redwood. 


‘| raged vicar risks his ultimately in- 
















































e a ‘ 
den, undeterred by the threateninz -alisthenics of line, to Sir Peter 
sign ‘‘Steel Traps,” and the out- | ely’s pedestrian portraits we get 
the German note in English art. Sir 
Peter remained a. Westphalian to the £ 
day of his death, to thé day of his e 
And the lovely bath of. picturesque funeral by torchlight. 
color washing over the agitated One little -portrait by him in this 
scene makes it seem the prettiest | -«.tricted exhibition is in oi! and the 
garden party coriceivable. Color jichting is that of. torches as much 
with Rowlandson always does that. | a. of anything. But the lovely child 

It does it to the convivial ‘‘Camp | with moist parted ps has the beau- 


evitable apoplexy by dashing to the 
rescue,-not of the fox but of - his 
greenery. 


at Barham Downs’ with every man/ty of English childhood. Not even 

and maid discussing the contents of | Gieize could show so sweet a 9 > 
a mug and in the distance a cask/mouth. An even more heavenly. : 
promising plenty still to come. The} yiouth is that in the penciled ‘*Por- ct 


russet tree in front of one that has 
kept the tender green of May ts a 
lyric from Rohin Hood. Kowlandson 
hax his dog ax Jan Steen his, and 
the episodes in which it figures are 
the life of the party. 

The catalogue quotes an ol) num- 
ber of “The Gentleman's Magazine,” 
issued the year of Rowland 's 
death, as declaring with an accent 
of pride that Sir Joshua and Benja- 
min West had each expressed the 
opinion that some of Rowlandson's 
drawings would do honor to Rubens 
or any of the greatest masters of de- 
sign of the old schools. And now 
the. growing fame of Rowlandson 
easily may rise quite above that of 
Rubens in. this field, and already is 
looking down on Sir Joshua and 
West. Frank Mather gives a nice 
description of the way the magic of 
the color is gained: 

“Rowlandson's drawings are mere- 


trait of a Young Giri,’ where the 7h 
dcdicacy of the modeling is uh- 
trouhled by the heaviness of the me- 
dium. The other features are a bit 
ashew. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller is. another 
German, -born at tLdibeck, who 
worked and died in England. He was 
peedier craftsman than Lely with- 
out the Jatter's feeling for objective 
beauty. Walpole says that Charlies 
ll., to save time and trouble, sat to 
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power. grays. 
what give quality to his designs. 
The wash is never quite neutral, but 
toward rose or cobalt * * * 
i may recall a shrewd say- 
the artist-critic, Reger E. 
that what we call atmospheric 
in a painting depends not 
truthfuiness of effect, | tection 
equilibrium of color and 
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By L. H. BARR 


ORE than fifty pages of }. 
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ties 


have been added 


new matter and many 
the Publisher, $2.00 
| HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, N. ¥. C. 


tive games taken from. ac- 


tual play are given in come 


the more important plays. 


plete detail, with comment on 
| From Your Bookseller or Direct From 


a page or two of hints and let }- 


this new edition of the one 
authoritative book on Pung-| 
Chow. The feature which dis- 
tinguishes it from. alt other 
books.is the s¢ries of chapters 
on every phase of scientific 
play. (Most other books give 
it go at that.) In addition to 
| these chapters, three illustra- 
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( Continued from Page 6 ) 


‘ater Mme. Scarron, later the Mar- 
quise de Maintenon, and finally the 
wife of Louis XIV. of France, one 
of the most regal manarchs who 
ever wore a crown. . 
Poor, orphaned while yet in her 
*teens, in her desperate. straits ac- 
cepting as her husband a crippled 
and improvident invalid, widowed 
while yet a young woman and 
obliged to accept employment as the 
governess of the illegitimate children 
of Louis XIV., by means of her in- 
tellectual qualities and, above. all, 
of her absolute mastery of self, she 
became at 51 years of age the wife 
of the King of France, three years 
her junior, whom she never loved, 
but through whom she sought to 
guide the destinies of France. So 
successful was she in her aim that 
the responsibility of the infamous 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
frequently laid at her door. 
Thirsting for power, yet wearied un- 
utterably by the monotony of court 
life in the later years of the reign 
and by its galling restrictions, her 
abandonment of the old King as he 
lay dying in his palace has always 
been held up against her as proof 
positive of her cold-blooded heart- 
lessness to one who had raised her 
from, poverty and obscurity to al- 
most the pinnacle of high estate. 
Queen Victoria, as a strictly con- 
atitutional monarch; was deprived of 
the qpportunity of exercising that 
sovereigm power so eagerly ‘sought 
and so jealously guarded by the 
foregoing rulers: and although she 
showed a marked aptitude for State 
affairs, she can scarcely be judged 
by the same standards as those ap- 
Plied to these other women. But 
that she was enormously successful 
in her sphere cannot be denied; and 
neither can it be asserted, even by 
those to whom she is not sympa- 
thetic that her life contained any 
very romantic episodes. Indeed, 
her devotion to the memory of her 
husband terminated by having a 
somewhat irritating effect on the 
English people, who would have 
prefer less woe and mourning 
and more pomp and regal splendor 
about the court of their sovereign. 
Zenobia. Queen of Valmyra and 
the East, is the best example that 
we have of the successful master- 
woman of. antiquity. Her reign, 
though it ended An defeat by the 
Romans, while it lasted was one of 
blazing glory; and as for her heart, 
her exemplary virtue is underlined 
by Gibbon in a footnote of his “De- 
cline and Fall.” A good wife and 
the mother of five children, there 
ate many who would jitdge her to 
be a somewhat cold-hearted speci- 
men of her sex. ; 
But the unfortunate Queens who 
failed! Ah, these were not cold- 
hearted! Mary Stuart, with her 


THE HEARTS OF MASTER-WOMEN 


and her warm and passionate -heart, 
will ever fire the imagination of men 
and inspire them with pity for her 
hideous fate. She loved and was 
loved, where Isabella and Elizabeth 
were only feared and Catherine II. 
merely mocked at. Cleopatra, again, 
sunk in her infatuation for Marc 
Antony as he was sunk in his for 
her, was, one suspects, a more lov- 
able woman than Queen Victoria or 
dime. de Maintenon. Mary Tudor 
sacrificed the affection of her peo- 
ple for the &ake of her religion and 
her Spanish suitor, with whom she 
found herself desperately in love, 
while Christina of Sweden sacrificed 
her throne for t sake of freedom 
to pursue her phi phers and (one 
suspects) her clandestine love affairs 
over the length and breadth of Eu- 


rope 

The most notorious failure in 
Queens of recent times was Isabella 
II. of Spain, whose utter incapacity 
for government combined with a 
predilection for low-class lovers led 
to her dethronement in 1870. Gay, 
inordinately’ pleasure-loving, full of 
life and vitality, notoriously kind, 
generous and good-natured, so great 


earlier part of her reign that the 
Spanish people were prepared to 
allow her considerable latitude in 
her love affairs in view. of the fact 
that .she had been bartered for state 
reasons in a marriage to a ridicu- 
lous weakling whom she despised. 

But her public devotion to a rapid 
succession of lovers, culminating 
with the low-class actor Marfori, 
strained their indulgence beyond the 
Umit, and poor Isabella passed the 
last thirty-four years of ber life in 
exile in Paris. 

‘Living, men courted these master- 


hearts for those women who them- 
selves had a heart to give them in 
return. And in our own day—this 
day of triumphant feminism—some- 
thing of the same phenomenon is to 
be remarked in connection with 
many of those women who hungrily 
aspire to subject their fellow-crea- 
tures to their domination; like the 
master-women we have noted, they 
preserve a most excellent control 
over their hearts, and, like ttfem, 
too, are as unsuccessful in evoking 
the love of men. “Plus cela change,” 
as/the French saying runs, ‘‘plus 





was her personal popularity in the 


c'est Ja méme chose.” 
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THE DAPPERS A 


( Continued from Page .5 ) 


If there were more reactionary 
spirits like the old golf veteran per- 
haps the men would be mure re- 
strained. But most of the iuflu- 
ences point in the- opposite direc- 
tion. There are, for tustance, the 
handsume men in the clothing ads 
to egg the Dappers on. They’ve got 
under the skins of American imen. 
Advertising is so diabolically clever. 
The tallor’s duinmfes don’t lovk like 
dummies any mure. They are not 
shuwn stiff and ridiculous and too 
beautiful to be true. They are 
draped in natural, nunchalant atti- 
tudes, chaffing with their fair ones, 
watching the game from the player's 
bench, swapping stories at the club. 
There is something ‘irresistible about 
them. “No reason why I can’t look 
like that,"’ the Dapper decides. 

If you doubt the influence of the 
clothing-ad god, watch a man try on 
a suit some day when you have a 
few hours to spare. He will dangle 
a cigarette from the right corner of 
‘his mouth, rest his j-ft hand lightly 
on his hip, bend one knee a little. 
He will lean against something— 
anything handy—in an attitude that 
bespeaks ease—just as he has seen 
it done in the advertisement. 

But ‘vast as is the influence of the 
clothing-ad Apollos, they cannot 
rival the power of women in bring- 
ing the Dapper back to life. Every 
day they lead the men on to dress 
with more brilliance and less dis- 





beauty. her romantic temperament 


cretion. 





KNIGHTS OF THE MAHOGANY 


Page l1) 


, ever kind to the truly valiant, 
relented. The maitre d’hotel in 
person burst into the room to whis- 
the encouraging news. The 
crabs were already on the fire. There 
would be no appreciable delay. O 
bey! 

The schemes, the stratagems and 
the researches of the knights would 
furnish forth a volume of exciting 
adventures,’ Other men might roam 
the world for pleasure or for profit, 
to view ancient places or the art 
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Controlier Fitch was without a rival 
in knowledge of port, and his library 
on this subject was admittedly su- 
perior to all others. Through the 
courtesy of his son, the present 
Ashbel.P. Fitth, we are able to re- 
produce the following menu of a 
dinner served on April 2,.1900: 
Caviar on toast. 
Bay 


Buzsard’s oysters. 
Cel % jishes. Olives. 
brook trout. 
Cucumbers. Julienne 


potatoes. 
New string beans. 
foam chatelaine. 
ham 
New 


Brotled i 
ragus Hollandaise. 
ee lad 
‘ » salad. 
Assorted cheese. 
Coffee. 

With this went the following 
wines: ‘ 
Cortado sherry, 
~ furnished by .the club. 








ND THE SMARTS 


; It is all a part of the emancipation 
a the frail sex. They have lost all 
fear of the men's shops. This is 
| partly because many of the men’s 
stores have opened women’s depart- 
ments and partly—well, because 
there is nothing that the women are 
afraid of any more. When friend 
husband fares forth to hunt his new 
Winter suit, friend wife trudges res- 
olutely beside him. And if he seems 
drawn by blue serge or Oxford-cloth, 
she leads him over to the grays and 
the creamy tans and cajoles him 
with flattery into selecting his suit 
from among them. 

A fashion periodical called Men's 
Wear has estimated that 65 per 
cent. of men’s ties, 75 per cent. of 
their socks and 30) per cent. of their 
shirts are bought by women today. 
Which may account for many star- 
tling displays we have seen. 

There is another way that women 
have affected men's dressing. They 
are always about; uptown and down- 
town, at the office and in the sub- 
way. Time was when a man was 
safe at work in his shabby suit so 
long as he cut a dashing figure when 
he rang a certain doorbell at 8:30 in 
the evening. But that doesn’t hold 
when the object of his affection 
works in the office next to his and 
drops in every hour or so to pass the 
time of day. ° 

Some may condone the rebirth of 
the Dapper, but one group regards 
his advent with a beaming compla- 


women as rulers, but reserved their} 
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cency. That group includ the 
dealers in men’s clothes. 

“Why, it is amazing even to me,”’ 
said the founder of an important 
chain of men’s stores in New York, 
“how much difference a man's 
clothes make to him today. Just 
look at this stock—’’ and he led the 
way past case after case of overcoats 
rivaling the famous garment pre- 
sented to. Joseph by his father: “I 
can’t get them bright enough. And 


practically ali I had to specify were 
the sizes. A man would come in, 
slip on a few coats, and take an 
one that seemed to fit him half-way. 
Now, . they .are.worse than the 
**I used to have at least a thousand 
black suits in stock all the time. To- 
day there is no demand for them. 
I doubt if we have fifteen, all toid— 
excepting drege clothes, of course. 

“‘We sell more of them ali the 
time, because the 

season. | 
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for 
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W Napoeats WORKING merry- 
go-round travels as far in a 
year as a transcontinental. ex- 
‘press. But it gets nowhere. 

Most men and ,women treat 
their mindslike merry-go-rounds. 
They read enough, goodness 
knows, but at the end of the year 
they have learned nothing, made 
no. mental growth, arrived no-. 
where. 

Said Hamilton Wright Mabie: 


“Many people expend in desul- 
tory reading time and effort that, 
wisely directed, would make them 
masters of epochs and _ litera- 
tures. The art of reading is to 
read in such a way that with the 
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utmost economy of time one can 


secure the richest results.” 

“Fair énough,” you ‘say, “but 
who is going to teach me this ‘art 
of reading’? Among so many 
million books how can I know 
which are really worth while?” 

It was in answer to this ques- 
tion that Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for 
forty years President of Harvard 
University, undertook the prepa- 
ration of the most famous library 
in the world— 


DR. ELIOT'S 


‘FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


~ OF BOOKS 
Every. well-informed man and 
woman should at 


Why treat your mind 
like amerry-go-round? 










This free book is called “Fifi 


teen Minutes a Day.” From it | 


you can learn how Dr. Eliot 
has put into his Five-Foot 
Shelf! “the essentials of a liberal 


education,” how he has arranged* 
_. it-with reading courses and notes* 
‘so that even fifteen minutes a day: 


are enough, in pleasant moments” 
of spare time; for you to get the 
broad knowledge of life and lit- 
erature, the culture, the broad 
viewpoint, that every university 








